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FOREWORD 

I  have  thought  it  better  to  put  together  my  notes  on 
Central  America  during  my  wanderings  here  rather 
than  to  wait  to  write  them  up  in  a  country  whose 
atmosphere  is  so  different,  and  this  though  it  has 
involved  my  writing  without  the  aid  of  books  of  refer- 
ence or  being  able  to  verify  any  quotations. 

I  cannot  leave  this  part  of  the  world  without  express- 
ing my  grateful  thanks  to  all  who  have  shown  me 
kindness  here,  whether  English,  or  Spanish,  or  Mexi- 
can; many  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  offer  me 
hospitality,  and  have  helped  me  with  introductions  and 
in  many  other  ways  in  my  travels  about  Central 
America.  My  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Rochester 
Supply  Co.  and  Herr  Hugo  Behme  for  permission 
to  reproduce  the  photographs  in  this  book. 

I  trust  these  notes  will  give  to  others  some  of  the 

interest  and  pleasure  that  I  have  felt  myself  in  these 

beautiful  countries,  and  will  receive  the  same  kindness 

as  was  accorded  by  a  generous  public  to  my  other 

books. 

W.  LAVALLIN  PUXLEY. 

Mexico, 

October  1927. 
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CHAPTER    I 
IN  A  NEW  LAND 

A  new  country  where  everything  is  different  from 
anything  one  has  known  before — a  land  of  picturesque 
brigands,  of  frowning  mountains  and  deep  mysterious 
gorges;  everywhere  volcanoes,  active  or  extinct,  sur- 
round one,  and  each  wayside  flower  and  bird  is 
unfamiliar;  and  all  over  these  regions  ruins,  age-old, 
whose  picture-language  is  not  understood.  It  all  seems 
like  a  dream  at  first. 

It  was  really  only  a  trifle  which  brought  me  here. 
Some  months  ago  I  was  walking  idly  down  one  of 
London's  busiest  thoroughfares  with  the  usual  bustle 
all  round  and  the  thousand  discordant  noises  of 
civilization  on  every  side.  Suddenly  my  attention  was 
caught  by  an  object  in  a  shop  window. 

I  was  passing  a  large  shop  whose  windows  seemed 
to  hold  almost  every  object  dear  to  the  feminine  heart 
— about  the  last  spot  on  earth  where  I  should  care  to 
linger  as  a  rule,  or  expect  to  find  anything  either  of 
interest  or  attraction;  but  the  thing  that  arrested  my 
attention  was  a  beautiful  plume  of  feathers  which  had 
once  grown  on  the  back  of  a  Raggi's  bird  of  paradise. 
For  a  few  moments  the  noises  all  round  were  forgotten, 
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and  I  was  back  once  more  where  those  feathers  came 
from.  I  seemed  to  see,  far  below,  the  peacock  sea  with 
hundreds  of  coconuts  floating  like  little  boats  on  the 
glassy  waters.  I  was  forcing  my  way  through  a  bush 
trail  with  dense  and  mighty  vegetation  all  round  me. 
The  trees  were  smothered  with  orchids  and  other 
parasites,  while  thick  ropes  of  rubber  and  calamus  vines 
bound  the  trees  together;  underfoot,  gingers  grew  in 
wild  profusion.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  bird  call,  and 
from  the  tangle  of  green  on  one  side  flew  a  glittering 
being  with  a  tail  like  a  long  comet  streaming  behind  it, 
which,  after  fluttering  for  a  moment  in  front  of  me, 
disappeared  into  the  impenetrable  depths  beyond.  It 
was  only  a  flash  of  memory,  but  it  was  enough; 
nothing  would  still  the  craving  for  the  wild  until  I  had 
once  more  drenched  myself  in  Nature,  where  she  can 
be  studied  at  her  wildest  and  best ;  and  so  it  was  that 
I  found  myself  treading  the  paths  which  lead — or 
rather  wander  aimlessly — through  the  "  monte  "  of 
Central  America. 

Even  the  landing  at  the  little  port  seemed  strange  to 
me.  There  was  the  rickety  little  quay  with  several 
picturesque  ruffians  anxious  to  get  hold  of  our  baggage. 
Everywhere  one  heard  cries  such  as,  "  Oh,  handsome 
sir,  let  me  take  charge  of  your  goods,"  "  Pretty-faced 
lady,  allow  me  to  care  for  your  parcels";  but  after  the 
delays  usual  in  the  land  of  Manana,  the  dawdling 
custom  officials  were  safely  passed,  and  I  was  away 
into  the  wilds. 

But  in  these  lands  one  must  not  wander  off  too  far. 
As  I  write  I  am  in  a  pretty  Spanish  house  at  the  foot 
of  a  mighty  mountain,  and  it  gives  one  an  eerie  feeling 
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to  know  that  only  a  few  yards  away  begins  the  bush, 
where  roam  jaguars  and  herds  of  savage  peccaries, 
ready  to  rip  up  the  wayfarer  with  their  long  tusks.  A 
puma  was  seen  only  a  few  days  ago,  and  two  Indians 
who  went  too  far  into  the  bush  on  the  hill-side  have  not 
returned,  and  in  spite  of  a  search  organized  by  the 
people  of  the  little  town  have  so  far  not  been  traced. 
Ever  above  all  towers  the  great  peak  of  Orizaba,  its 
covering  of  eternal  snow  seen  clear  against  the  brilliant 
blue  sky  overhead,  with  a  few  wreaths  of  cloud  clinging 
to  its  shoulders  in  the  beautiful  morning  sunshine. 

So  here  I  am  at  last,  far  enough  away  from  the  life 
of  the  civilization  I  know,  with  thousands  of  miles 
of  tumbling  grey  sea  between. 

A  road  without  earth's  road-dust 
Is  the  right  road  for  me. 

My  road  lures  me,  calls  me 

East,  west,  south,  and  north. 
Most  roads  lead  men  homewards; 

My  road  leads  me  forth 

To  add  more  miles  to  the  tally 

Of  grey  miles  left  behind; 
In  search  of  that  one  beauty 

God  put  me  here  to  find.1 

The  first  walk  in  a  new  country  has  something  of 
interest  at  every  step.  I  was  walking  along  a  piece  of 
wild  land  at  the  foot  of  some  thick  bush-land  known 
as  "monte"  in  this  part  of  the  world,  in  the  hot  country 
near  the  coast.  The  wild-flowers  are  wonderful,  and 
whenever  one  passes  a  small  Indian  settlement  of 
palm-huts — or  a  Mexican  one  either,  for  that  matter 

1  Roadways,  by  John  Masefield. 
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— one  sees  the  whole  place  surrounded  by  beautiful 
little  gardens  with  flowering  shrubs.  Some  of  these  are 
true  natives,  while  others  have  escaped  and  are  now 
growing  wild  everywhere.  Convolvuluses  of  many 
shades,  great  white  ones  and  huge  blue  ones  with 
purple  veins,  and  smaller  purple  ones,  climbing 
wherever  they  can  get  any  support.  A  pretty  pink 
flowering  shrub  grew  in  profusion,  and  the  ground  was 
covered  for  acres  on  end  with  white  daisy-like  flowers 
and  yellow  rudbeckias.  In  some  swampy  ground  I  saw 
great  masses  of  lilies  which  proved  to  be  Crinums, 
while  in  places  the  ground  was,  as  an  old  writer  puts 
it,  " curiously  beautified  with  white  lilies' '  of  the 
Amaryllis  family. 

Round  the  huts  grows  a  beautiful  creeper  with 
masses  of  clumps  of  flowers  like  glorified  potato 
blossoms,  and  acacias  of  various  kinds  grow  wild  every- 
where. The  wetter  ground  was  full  of  beautiful  water- 
plants,  one  bearing  a  flower  like  a  huge  buck-bean,  and 
on  many  moist  patches  of  ground  the  air  was  alive 
with  butterflies  drinking,  great  yellow  ones  and  number- 
less smaller  orange-coloured  ones.  Some  large  fritil- 
laries  were  there,  and  some  of  the  swallow-tail  family. 
One  lovely  silver  butterfly  struck  me  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  insects  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  day  had  now  become  what  ancient  writers 
would  have  called  "of  a  pelting  heat,"  and  I  was  glad 
to  rest  in  the  shade  of  some  trees  which  grew  near  a 
stream.  Not  far  off  were  a  few  Mexican  huts,  and  while 
I  was  resting  one  of  the  women  approached,  and,  after 
watching  me  attentively  awhile,  ventured  to  offer  me 
a  pineapple  or  two,  together  with  a  hen.  The  latter  I 
could  not  use,  but  I  was  glad  to  buy  the  fruit  for  a  few 
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pence,  which  seemed  to  please  her,  and  she  went  away; 
shortly  afterwards  several  more  of  the  villagers  came 
with  bunches  of  lovely  flowers  tied  with  fibre.  I  bought 
one  bunch  composed  of  gardenias  and  tuber-roses  for 
about  fourpence,  and  the  villagers  withdrew  with  their 
courteous  salutation,  "Farewell.  Remain  with  God." 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  animals  round  the  huts 
all  appeared  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  their 
owners.  The  donkeys  were  fat  and  healthy,  and  the 
mules  seemed  less  savage  than  those  in  other  countries. 
The  men  are  a  most  picturesque  sight,  mounted  on 
their  donkeys,  selling  charcoal  and  carrying  loads  of 
cornstalks,  going  from  place  to  place  across  the  wastes. 
Almost  everyone  one  meets  looks  like  a  possible  brigand, 
or  "man  without  shame/ '  as  they  are  locally  called — 
men,  that  is,  who  for  some  offence,  or  from  dislike  of 
the  Government,  have  taken  "to  the  mountains,"  as 
they  say,  having  thenceforward  their  hand  against 
every  Government  official.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to 
see  one  or  more  of  these  men  brought  in  between  two 
soldiers  and  then  strung  up  on  a  tree ;  in  some  seasons, 
when  things  are  more  disturbed  than  usual,  their 
bodies  can  be  seen  every  few  miles.  But  the  Indians, 
and  indeed  the  Spaniards,  of  these  regions  hold  life 
cheaply  enough,  and  when  about  to  expiate  their 
crimes  go  to  execution  with  a  shrug  of  their  shoulders 
and  some  such  remark  as  "My  hour  has  come." 

I  looked  into  the  interior  of  some  huts  that  I  passed 
on  the  first  day  and  found  that  one  could  see  easily 
enough  through  the  thin  leaf  walls,  but  the  roofs 
seemed  watertight.  There  was  no  furniture,  unless  one 
could  count  as  such  the  crossed  sticks  which  supported 
a  platform  of  more  sticks  upon  which  they  lie;  but 
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what  struck  me  most  was  the  number  of  inhabitants  of 
each  hut.  Not  only  did  each  contain  a  family,  but  there 
were  hens  and  often  a  family  of  young  pigs  inside  also, 
with  a  couple  of  dogs  strolling  in  and  out.  Sometimes 
the  mother  pig  would  be  tethered  outside  the  hut  while 
her  litter  roamed  where  they  liked.  And  though  the 
inside  of  the  huts  was  so  crowded  and  dirty,  all  round 
the  little  settlement  grew  gorgeous  flowers  and  creepers. 
One  of  the  latter  was  of  a  bright  crimson,  another  had 
beautiful  clusters  of  orange  flowers,  the  whole  being 
enclosed  within  a  hedge  of  scarlet  hybiscus  and  bushes 
of  poinsettias  and  coloured  crotons  of  many  kinds. 
Some  of  the  trees  I  passed  were  literally  smothered 
with  parasites.  One  I  noticed  the  wood  of  which  had 
been  tunnelled  by  some  wood-boring  insect  until  the 
tree  had  begun  to  die,  or  perhaps  the  decay  of  the  tree 
had  led  to  its  destruction  by  the  insects ;  at  any  rate  the 
rotten  wood  provided  a  resting-place  for  quantities  of 
parasitic  plants,  one  species  looking  to  me  like  a  kind 
of  coarse  grass,  until  I  observed  the  flowers  and  found 
them  to  be  a  variety  of  orchid  of  a  beautiful  pale  pink 
colour.  Vast  masses  of  ferns  grew  on  the  same  tree, 
one  species  being  very  like  a  large  kind  of  our  own 
beech  fern.  Through  this  clothing  of  parasites  very  few 
leaves  of  the  original  tree  could  make  their  way,  for 
the  struggle  for  life  is  so  intense  in  the  tropics  that  the 
place  of  one  species  is  at  once  taken  by  another  when 
it  has  ceased  to  be  able  to  hold  its  own  in  the  fierce 
contest. 

I  passed  at  one  spot  a  curious  community  of  spiders. 
In  this  species  each  insect  attaches  her  web  to  her 
neighbours,  and  the  whole  forms  a  huge  square.  In 
this  great  entanglement  many  insects  were  captured; 
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one  I  saw  had  just  alighted,  and  was  at  once  pounced 
upon  by  the  owner  of  that  section,  none  of  the  other 
spiders  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  catch.  This  was 
a  beautiful  orange  butterfly  with  long  narrow  wings, 
a  shape  assumed  by  many  butterflies  throughout 
Central  and  South  America,  though  they  are  allied  to 
our  own  swallow-tails,  but  in  many  cases  without  the 
characteristic  tails. 

In  many  places  grew  great  clumps  of  castor-oil 
plants,  and  I  find  they  grow  wild  everywhere  in  Central 
America  where  the  soil  is  suitable.  This  reminds  me 
of  the  difficulty  there  is  in  finding  out  which  plants 
are  actual  natives  in  a  new  country  and  which  have 
been  introduced  and  have  since  established  themselves 
there.  In  the  same  way  one  often,  while  walking  in 
this  country,  comes  across  some  beautiful  bush — or 
perhaps  a  number  of  them — together  with  some 
climbing  plants,  in  an  entirely  wild  spot.  These  are 
very  probably  the  remains  of  what  was  once  a  little 
garden  planted  round  some  native  huts,  the  latter 
having  now  disappeared,  while  the  plants,  finding  them- 
selves in  congenial  soil,  live  on  and  flourish.  Palm-leaf 
huts  are  easily  moved,  but  bushes  are  left,  as  they  can 
easily  enough  be  re-planted  elsewhere.  In  this  way  I 
came  across  two  beautiful  little  flame-trees  in  flower. 
Now  this  tree,  which  has  spread  all  over  the  tropical 
world,  is,  I  believe,  a  native  of  Madagascar  only,  so 
it  must  be  an  importation  here,  but  like  others  of  its 
order,  which  are  natives,  it  appreciates  the  soft  warm 
soil  and  thrives  well.  Portlandia  and  bougainvillias 
and  the  orange  creeper  known  as  venosta  always  do 
extremely  well,  and  many  little  native  villages  are 
surrounded  with  these  beautiful  plants. 
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Climbing  up  a  little  slope  I  found  some  cactus 
plants  and  a  few  prickly  pears,  but  these  are  not 
dreaded  as  they  are  in  Australia,  since  they  never  here 
become  the  terrible  pest  they  do  in  that  vast  empty 
land,  where  they  destroy  millions  of  acres  with  their 
terrible  tenacity;  here  they  "keep  their  place/'  as  it 
were,  and  only  add  a  picturesque  touch  to  the  land- 
scape. Here  and  there,  too,  I  saw  a  hedge  of  organ 
cactus  planted  round  a  little  settlement,  and  I  thought 
it  a  most  effective  protection  to  those  within. 

But  the  afternoon  was  wearing  on,  and  it  was  time  to 
go  back  to  the  little  place  where  I  was  to  spend  the 
night,  a  small  town  typically  Spanish.  I  noticed  as  I 
entered  it  that  many  of  the  houses  had  the  small  black 
vultures  on  the  roofs  which  are  so  strictly  protected  by 
law — indeed,  in  towns  where  the  only  drains  run  down 
the  centre  of  the  streets  these  birds  are  so  useful  as 
scavengers  that  the  whites  call  them  the  "  sanitary 
inspectors.' '  I  saw  an  instance  of  their  usefulness  that 
very  first  evening.  A  pile  of  refuse  was  thrown  down 
in  the  street  and  began  to  ooze  slowly  downwards 
between  the  houses.  At  once  some  of  the  vultures  flew 
down  and  settled  upon  the  unsavoury  heap,  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  they  had  disposed  of  practically 
the  whole  of  it.  In  a  hot  country  it  can  be  imagined  how 
beneficial  such  birds  are  to  man  and  how  desirable  it 
is  to  encourage  them. 

Everywhere  in  the  little  street  were  moving  pictures 
of  the  daily  life  of  the  country;  men  with  huge  som- 
breros and  women  with  dark  shawls  thrown  over  their 
heads.  There  had  been  a  storm  in  the  mountains,  and 
several  of  the  men  were  wearing  their  straw  overcoats, 
which  made  them  look  like  moving  haycocks.  These 
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are,  however,  most  useful  garments;  they  are  not  only 
very  light  to  carry,  but  they  keep  out  the  rain  splendidly 
— even  the  tropical  rain  which  comes  down  on  you  as 
if  you  were  standing  under  a  waterspout.  I  noticed, 
too,  the  beauty  of  the  little  horses  which  the  men 
rode,  with  their  fine  limbs  and  long  tails;  but  the  loads 
they  are  asked  to  carry  strike  an  Englishman  as  cruel. 
I  saw  one  little  horse  with  a  gigantic  load  of  planks  of 
wood  trailing  on  the  ground  far  behind  on  both  sides 
of  him,  and  the  so-called  trams,  crammed  with  people, 
are  drawn  along  the  cobbled  streets  by  two  mules, 
which  are  driven  at  a  gallop  almost  all  day  long. 

In  one  house  I  saw  a  most  extraordinary  cat  with 
square  spots  very  like  those  of  a  leopard;  this,  I  find, 
is  the  wild  cat  of  the  country,  and  I  have  since  seen 
another  of  a  white  ground-colour  with  dark  stripes. 
Both  of  them  are  like  our  domestic  cat  in  size,  but  their 
markings  make  them  look  exactly  like  little  tigers  and 
leopards. 

One  thing  showed  me  the  pace  at  which  things 
grow  in  the  tropics.  I  saw  a  small  house  which  was  left 
to  decay,  the  roof  having  fallen  in.  The  name  over  the 
door  was  still  written  as  if  in  fresh  paint,  and  the  walls 
covered  with  writing,  showing  it  had  been  a  " Bodega' ' 
of  some  sort.  Yet  though  it  could  not  have  been  long 
vacated,  the  inner  walls  were  already  smothered  with 
vegetation.  Ferns  sprang  from  between  the  cracks, 
grasses  and  pretty  wild-flowers  covered  every  inch,  and 
I  noticed  a  beautiful  orchid  on  top  of  the  wall.  The 
floor  was  a  mass  of  rank  vegetation,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  within  a  year  or  two  there  will  be  nothing 
left  to  indicate  the  former  home  except  a  small  piece 
or  two  of  masonry  projecting  from  clumps  of  bushes. 
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And  so  night  fell  on  my  first  day  in  a  new  country 
which  is  such  an  old  one,  a  land  of  ruins  and  yet  with 
a  few  modern  things.  It  seems  odd  in  the  extreme,  for 
instance,  to  look  into  the  palm-hut  of  an  Indian,  with 
his  family  and  household  pets  all  round  him  in  the 
shape  of  pigs  or  fowls,  while  overhead  blazes  a  splendid 
electric  light.  Presently  aeroplanes  will  whirr  over 
rugged  mountains,  where  jaguars  and  pumas  roam; 
but  happily  as  yet,  except  in  the  few  large  towns  of 
Central  America,  there  is  little  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
centuries,  and  men  take  life — and  death — extremely 
easily.  Even  the  fowls  share  the  prevailing — dare  I  say 
sloth  ? — for  this  morning  I  noticed  a  row  of  them  still 
dozing  on  a  wall,  though  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens 
and  the  day  had  become  very  hot;  yet  they  had  not 
yet  roused  themselves  to  think  of  breakfast,  though  an 
English  hen  would  have  finished  hers  and  be  setting 
about  her  daily  business  of  laying  an  egg. 

And  so,  leaving  the  coast,  I  came  up  to  this  town, 
which,  like  all  others  in  these  countries,  looks  like  some 
little  settlement  of  houses  set  down  in  vast  wild  spaces 
— huge  mountains,  a  tumbling  river,  deep  ravines,  and 
over  all  the  glorious  sunshine. 

I  think  the  charm  of  all  new  wild  lands  lies  partly 
in  the  fact  that  each  has  a  character  of  its  own.  This 
part  of  the  world  is  utterly  distinct  from  any  other  I 
have  known.  It  has  not  the  fairy-like  beauty  of  the 
South  Seas,  with  their  islands  floating  on  peacock- 
coloured  waters;  nor  has  it  the  weird  blue  beauty  of 
the  Australian  bush,  with  its  thousand  tints  and  mists 
which  make  it  a  place  to  dream  of.  Here  we  have  lands 
of  intense  green,  vast  spaces  of  arid  wastes,  extra- 
ordinary growths  of  many  sorts,  and  above  all  strange 
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monuments  of  a  lost  race  upon  which  you  stumble 
everywhere,  continually  recalling  the  past;  while  the 
inhabitants  of  the  present  have  a  picturesqueness  still 
unspoilt  by  the  influence  of  civilization. 

One  interesting  link  with  a  past  generation  is  the 
little  house  here,  where  the  ill-fated  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian spent  his  few  peaceful  days  in  Mexico.  There 
is,  too,  a  pool  in  the  river  below  still  called  " Maxi- 
milian's Pool,"  where  he  is  said  to  have  bathed  every 
morning.  This  was  the  scene  of  his  last  victory  over 
the  native  troops,  for  his  own  forces,  weakened  by 
fighting,  privations  and  disease,  were  melting  away  by 
degrees.  There  is  a  mountain  opposite  with  a  curious 
track  running  over  its  shoulders  which  is  said  to  have 
been  made  by  the  French  in  a  single  night  in  prepara- 
tion for  an  advance  upon  Mexico  City;  but  the  native 
troops  were  on  the  watch,  and  early  in  the  morning,  as 
the  French  were  setting  forth,  the  enemy  poured  down 
along  the  track  made  with  such  heroic  exertions  and 
the  French  were  forced  to  fight  their  way  out  of  the 
town.  The  Empress  had  already  left  for  Europe  in 
search  of  aid ;  but  it  could  not  have  come  in  time,  for 
Maximilian,  with  his  weakened  army,  could  get  no 
farther  than  Queretaro,  and  after  a  siege  the  town  was 
betrayed  and  taken.  Maximilian  was  captured  there, 
and  the  end  of  the  story  is  well  known. 

Meanwhile,  over  the  valley  towers  the  great  peak  of 
Orizaba,  with  its  covering  of  eternal  snow.  In  the 
beautiful  mornings  of  Mexican  days  the  sun  glitters 
upon  it  until  it  glows  with  light  and  the  clouds  clinging 
to  its  shoulders  gradually  disperse.  When  the  evening 
comes  the  setting  sun  turns  the  peak  a  bright  pink, 
while  deep  shadows  creep  into  the  ravines  all  round. 
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I  have  not  attempted  to  climb  it  as  yet,  but  I  hear  that 
near  the  summit  is  an  overpowering  smell  of  sulphur, 
reminding  one  of  the  forces  at  work  below,  and  in  this 
land  of  volcanoes  no  one  dare  try  to  foretell  what  may 
happen  to  any  one  of  them.  At  present  the  great  giant 
is  asleep,  but  when — and  if — he  ever  wakes  to  life  the 
scene  in  this  beautiful  valley  will  be  magnificent  in 
the  extreme,  for  the  natural  setting  of  the  peak  is 
wonderful.  But  now  all  is  peaceful  here — out  of  the 
track  of  tourists.  Only  the  little  railway  runs  among 
the  mountains  with  hair-raising  jolts  and  sharp  hairpin 
bends,  which  allow  one  to  peer  down  into  dark  ravines 
far  below,  into  which  more  than  once  the  little  train 
has  tumbled. 

Some  day  all  this  will  change ;  hotels  will  spring  up 
on  the  heights,  motor-roads  will  be  made  in  place  of 
the  pavings  of  large  cobbles  (often  piled  on  top  of 
each  other,  which  make  the  narrow  streets  between 
the  houses  look — on  a  wet  day — like  the  beds  of 
streams  with  stepping-stones  across  them) ;  cog-railways 
will  run  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  restaurants 
and  tea-gardens  will  be  everywhere.  But,  happily  for 
me,  I  am  here  before  all  these  advantages  come,  so 
they  will  not  trouble  me;  and  meanwhile  the  "Moun- 
tain Monarch' '  looks  down  in  peace  with  his  huge 
sides  as  yet  unscarred  by  any  marks  left  by  human 
hands — 

Like  some  tall  cliff  that  rears  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  plain  and  midway  leaves  the  storm; 
Around  its  breast  contending  clouds  are  spread — 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head.1 


Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 
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OIL 

As  one  approaches  a  town  in  Central  America — such  as 
Tampico,  for  example,  where  oil  is  to  be  found  in 
abundance — one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  it  at  every  turn. 
Not  only  do  refineries  rise  everywhere,  but  the  air 
is  so  full  of  oil  products  that  you  seem  to  eat,  drink 
and  breathe  oil. 

At  the  present  time,  owing  partly  to  the  disturbed 
state  of  Mexico,  very  few  new  fields  are  likely  to  be 
opened  in  that  country,  which  has  until  recently  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  richest  oil-bearing  parts  of 
America;  and  because  of  the  fresh  taxes  which  are 
being  put  upon  every  barrel  of  oil  raised  from  the 
ground  it  is  more  profitable  in  some  cases  to  keep  the 
refineries  going  by  means  of  oil  bought  from  the 
United  States  than  to  rely  entirely  upon  local  resources. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  variation  to  be  seen  in  the 
oil  raised  from  the  ground  even  in  the  case  of  wells 
close  to  one  another.  Thus,  while  oil  from  one  well 
oozes  from  the  ground  like  thick  black  tar  and  is  so 
coarse  in  quality  that  it  can  hardly  be  used  except 
mixed  with  oil  from  another  source,  a  neighbouring 
well  will  produce  " green  oil"  fit  to  use  almost  at  once. 

Oil  seems  to  be  found  in  varying  formations  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  In  Central  America  it  is 
mostly  found  between  strata  of  limestone  and  shale 
beds,  and  as  soon  as  the  oil  is  giving  out  the  wells 
begin  to  yield  salt  water.  It  is  thought  by  some  experts 
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that  the  oil  has  hitherto  been  drawn  up  too  fast,  and 
that  if  the  oil  were  allowed  to  settle  for  a  time  it  could 
still  be  pumped  up  in  profitable  quantities.  When, 
however,  an  oil-well  is  really  giving  out,  the  oil-sand 
oozes  out  mixed  with  salt  water  with  an  appearance 
as  of  treacle;  in  such  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to 
"kill"  the  well,  for  otherwise  the  oil-sand  flowing  over 
large  tracts  of  land  will  ruin  the  country  it  covers,  as 
regards  vegetation,  for  a  long  way  round. 

Sometimes  a  well  goes  down  to  great  depths ;  for 
instance,  one  in  Texas  has  attained  a  depth  of  between 
7,000  and  8,000  feet.  At  this  depth  the  heat  is  great 
— about  1600  F.  There  are  a  large  number  of  these 
wells;  thus  in  one  year — 1920 — no  less  than  35,000 
wells  were  drilled  in  the  United  States  alone. 

Some  oil-wells  are  known  as  "wild-cat"  oil-fields 
owing  to  their  uncertainty;  for  when  drilling  in  new 
country  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  will  happen  when 
oil  is  reached,  or  even  before  it  can  be  worked.  An 
instance  occurred  a  few  years  ago  at  Caddo,  once  the 
largest  oil-field  in  Louisiana.  In  this  case  the  well 
suddenly  began  to  blow  off  huge  quantities  of  gas ;  in 
one  day  alone  it  is  estimated  that  over  40,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas  were  lost.  The  owners  tried  every  device 
they  could  think  of  to  stop  the  flow  of  gas.  First  they 
tried  to  stop  up  the  vent  gradually,  but  the  pressure 
blew  away  the  blocks  of  concrete  they  were  trying  to 
sink ;  they  next  tried  putting  a  mixture  into  the  vent, 
which  was  causing  a  huge  crater  to  form,  wherein  the 
burning  gas  was  mingling  with  mud,  the  vent  becoming 
continually  larger  until  it  attained  a  diameter  of  at 
least  220  feet  where  the  centre  of  the  crater  was  filled 
with  boiling  mud ;  then  they  tried  a  mixture  of  cement, 
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gravel  and  corn  forced  through  pipes,  but  the  force 
of  the  gas  opened  a  fresh  vent  300  feet  from  the  crater ; 
a  cyclone  next  wrecked  the  derrick,  which  was  forcing 
the  mixture  through  the  pipes;  at  last  the  authorities 
abandoned  the  mine,  which  continued  to  burn  from 
June  1908  till  the  following  February.  At  this  time  the 
fire  died  down,  but  whatever  cause  started  the  flames 
in  the  first  instance  set  the  fire  going  again,  and  it 
continued  to  burn  for  nearly  five  years,  during  which 
time  the  mine  "  went  wild."  Finally,  when  the  eruptions 
were  dying  down  and  losing  much  of  their  power,  the 
crater  was  filled  up  at  the  bottom  by  pumping  in  the 
mixture  mentioned  above,  and  in  nine  days  the  fire 
was  extinguished  and  the  mine  became  dead,  but  not 
before  gas  had  been  wasted  at  the  average  rate  of 
about  15,000,000  cubic  feet  a  day  for  nearly  five  years. 

Some  oil-wells  yield  enormous  quantities  of  oil ;  thus 
one  at  Potrero  in  Mexico  yielded  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
60,000  barrels  a  day  until  it  had  produced  for  its 
owners  at  least  130,000,000  barrels  of  oil,  but  this  well, 
too,  is  now  dead.  For  some  time,  however,  much  oil 
was  wasted  in  this  field — as  in  many  others — owing  to 
insufficient  capacity  for  holding  it;  finally  six  huge 
reservoirs  were  built.  The  oil  was,  however,  not  dis- 
posed of  quickly  enough,  so  that  much  of  it  became 
too  heavy  and  therefore  useless  until  it  had  been  mixed 
with  fresh  oil  to  render  it  saleable.  In  this  field  alone 
over  five  hundred  derricks  were  kept  at  work  for  the 
purpose  of  pumping  up  the  oil,  but  at  last  the  field 
gave  out,  the  salt  water  underlying  most  of  Mexico 
came  to  the  surface,  and  this  oil-field,  too,  had  to  be 
killed  to  prevent  damage  to  the  country  round. 

When  it  is  suspected  that  there  is  oil  in  one  part  of 
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the  country  the  Government  geologists  go  in  search  of 
it.  Now  and  then,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  drill 
at  all,  for  there  are  places  called  "  seepages' '  where  oil 
is  detected  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  this  case 
the  oil  may  come  from  a  pocket  miles  away,  but 
drilling  will  locate  this.  When  oil  is  found  in  this  way 
the  owners  or  lessees  of  the  ground  at  once  set  to  work 
to  make  a  "camp."  This  is  done  by  getting  a  " bunch' ' 
of  Indians  to  cut  the  bush  and  level  the  ground  enough 
to  bring  the  necessary  outfit  on  tractors  across  country. 
In  cases  where  the  country  is  mountainous  this  is 
often  very  difficult,  so  that  at  present  oil  is  not  much 
worked  except  within — at  the  most — fifty  miles  from 
some  base. 

Camps  were  formerly  made  of  tents,  but  now  huts 
are  run  up  and  tools  and  stores  brought;  after  which 
the  drills  set  to  work.  The  tools  are  worked  through  a 
valve,  and  when  oil  is  near  gas  begins  to  come  up 
through  the  valve.  If  it  is  powerful  enough  the  gas 
escaping  from  the  pocket  will  sometimes  blow  the 
heavy  tools — which  often  weigh  a  quarter  of  a  ton  each 
— two  hundred  or  more  feet  into  the  air;  sometimes 
the  drillers  are  able  to  remove  the  tools  in  time  and 
close  down  the  valve  to  prevent  the  further  escape  of 
gas  and  oil.  In  the  case  of  one  huge  oil-well  in  the 
State  of  Vera  Cruz  belonging  to  the  Eagle  Company, 
no  sooner  was  the  oil  reached  than  it  caught  fire 
through  some  unknown  cause,  and  nothing  could  be 
done  to  put  out  the  fire ;  so  after  making  every  effort 
the  well  was  abandoned,  and  a  vast  lagoon  filled  with 
salt  water — mixed  with  gas  and  sulphur — now  occu- 
pies the  spot.  This  great  sheet  of  water  is  gradually 
getting  larger,  and  the  fumes  are  so  bad  that  no  one 
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can  go  near  the  lagoon,  which  is  continually  boiling  at 
several  points.  For  this  reason  the  lake  has  been  given 
the  name  of  "  Dos  Bocas,"  owing  to  the  new  mouths 
which  are  forming  from  time  to  time,  all  pouring  out 
boiling  water.  It  is  said  that  this  water  should  be  useful 
in  curing  skin  diseases  owing  to  the  ingredients  it 
contains;  but  the  loss  in  oil  must  have  been  enormous. 

When  oil  is  obtained  in  very  great  quantities  it  is 
necessary  to  store  it  in  huge  reservoirs,  but  in  this  case 
contact  with  the  outer  air  causes  the  oil  to  lose  its 
lighter  qualities,  such  as  gas.  Thereafter  it  becomes 
heavier  and  heavier  owing  to  the  presence  of  other 
ingredients,  such  as  wax  and  asphalt,  which  at  last 
make  it  so  thick  that  it  can  be  cut  into  slabs,  and  will 
not  flow  through  the  pipes  used  to  convey  it.  It  is  there- 
fore mixed  with  new  oil  from  some  other  source,  and  it 
will  then  dissolve  sufficiently  not  to  clog  the  pipes, 
and  can  be  conveyed  across  country  through  many 
miles  of  piping — sometimes  as  much  as  fifty  miles  of 
pipes  being  employed.  When  a  district  is  emptied  of  its 
oil  it  is  abandoned;  huts  and  plant  are  removed,  and 
within  a  very  few  years  the  bush  will  have  reasserted 
itself.  If  the  wells  are  large,  a  light  railway  is  made  to 
the  spot;  afterwards  this  also  is  removed,  and  soon  there 
is  no  trace  left  of  the  occupation  of  man  unless  some 
broken  tool  or  rusting  material  serves  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  oil-wells ;  there  are  many  such  places  in  Central 
America  now. 

But  one  thing  is  left.  The  ground  is  now  soaked  with 
the  salt  water.  Sometimes  this  remains  on  the  surface 
in  the  form  of  lakes  or  lagoons,  and  though  sooner  or 
later  this  soaks  in,  the  ground  in  almost  every  case  is 
ruined  for  agriculture  for  many  years  to  come— indeed, 
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this  may  be  permanent;  for  whereas  there  were  for- 
merly fresh- water  springs,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
these  have  become  brackish,  or  even  the  source  may 
be  destroyed.  In  this  way,  some  hundred  miles  from 
Tampico — the  oil  town  where  the  refineries  are — 
where  there  were  formerly  many  fresh-water  streams 
flowing  through  fertile  land  there  is  now  nothing  but 
barren  waste  where  nothing  will  grow. 

Grass  might  in  time  be  induced  to  grow  there, 
though  only  of  a  very  coarse  and  poor  quality ;  but  it 
is  maize  which  is  chiefly  required,  for  millions  of  sacks 
of  maize  have  to  be  imported,  there  not  being  nearly 
sufficient  grown  for  the  feeding  of  the  people  whose 
staple  food  it  is.  Thousands  of  square  miles  of  land  are 
now  lost  owing  to  the  salt  water  which  follows  the 
death  of  an  oil-field. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  is  fully  alive  to  this  fact, 
as  also  to  another ;  for  whereas  oil  formerly  left  Mexico 
practically  untaxed,  it  is  now  resolved  that  this  shall 
no  longer  be  the  case;  moreover,  in  bygone  days  the 
land  was  acquired  by  a  few  men  for  practically  nothing, 
but  now  it  is  impossible  to  buy  the  land  except  at  a 
proper  price.  In  addition,  there  are  several  new  laws 
in  force,  and  though  these  are  in  some  cases  too  strin- 
gent, they  are  (upon  the  whole)  not  unjust  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  patriot.  For  instance,  if  oil  is  found 
upon  a  property  the  owner  has  the  prior  right  of 
working  it;  if  he  has  neither  capital  nor  enterprise 
sufficient  for  this  he  may  sell  the  land  to  a  purchaser 
of  his  own  choosing ;  but  he  is  required  either  to  work 
the  oil  himself  or  to  sell  the  rights  to  do  so  to  another. 
It  must  be  worked ;  and  if  he  does  not  intend  to  work 
it  himself  or  to  sell  it  to  another,  the  Government 
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acquires  the  right  to  work  it,  in  order  that  it  should  not 
be  lost  to  the  State.  Further,  the  Government  has  put 
a  tax  upon  every  barrel  raised,  and  though  this  tax 
tells  hardly  enough  in  some  cases,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  past  the  country  was  exploited 
somewhat  unfairly  in  the  interests  of  a  few  individuals. 
There  are  also  other  difficulties  now  for  the  pro- 
spective oil-worker.  Central  America  is  by  no  means 
free  from  labour  troubles,  and  there  are  syndicates 
here  which  take  the  place  of  trade  unions  and  exercise 
the  same  authority.  Thus  the  Mexican  labourers  may 
not  only  declare  a  strike,  but  they  can  also  prevent  any 
other  labour  from  being  employed  in  the  oil-fields. 
It  is  true  that  Indians  might  be  employed,  but  the 
difficulty  here  lies  in  the  fact  that  Indians  are  mainly 
agriculturists  who  prefer  to  remain  in  their  remote 
fastnesses  cultivating  their  little  patches  of  land  as 
far  from  white  men  as  possible,  since  their  experience 
of  them  in  the  past  has  not  been  happy;  besides,  even 
were  they  prepared  to  work  in  the  oil-fields  they  would 
not  be  allowed  to  do  so  by  the  syndicates  if  their 
members  were  out  on  strike.  Perhaps  the  fault  lies 
partly  with  the  owners.  In  past  days,  when  the  ground 
was  simply  running  with  oil — lying  in  many  places 
near  the  surface — a  peon  who  had  hitherto  worked  for 
a  peso  or  a  peso  and  a  half  a  day  was  offered  five  or 
six  pesos,  and  now  that  oil  is  growing  far  scarcer 
and  far  more  costly  to  obtain,  the  higher  rate  of  pay 
is  no  longer  possible ;  but  having  received  it  in  the  past 
the  peons  will  not  work  for  less  except  when  obliged 
to  do  so,  and  this  they  bitterly  resent.  At  present  the 
oil  industry  is  the  centre  of  a  struggle  for  supremacy 
between  England  and  the  United    States,  the  latter 
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being  in  bitter  disagreement  with  the  new  laws,  which 
are  based  upon  those  of  the  States.  Strong  opposition 
to  these  is  being  shown  by  the  United  States  at  this 
moment,  and  the  oil  magnates  are  determined  if 
possible  not  to  cede  their  former  privileges.  Mean- 
while England  is  busy  concluding  an  agreement  with 
Venezuela,  a  State  whose  oil  has  hitherto  not  been 
worked,  and  which  the  geologists  declare  to  be  as  rich 
in  oil  as  Mexico  formerly  was.  If  this  is  so,  there 
should  be  room  for  both  countries  for  years  to  come, 
for  at  present  Venezuela  has  a  sparse  population,  and  is 
very  anxious  to  have  foreign  capital  invested  in  the 
State.  And  so  matters  stand  at  present. 

As  far  as  Mexico  is  concerned,  the  difficulty  of 
getting  any  settled  laws  made  and  kept  lies  in  the  law 
that  no  President  may  be  re-elected.  This  acts  disas- 
trously, for  every  few  years  the  State  is  convulsed  by 
elections,  and  no  President  carries  out  the  enactments 
of  his  predecessor  in  office,  since  he  has  been  elected 
by  a  different  party  holding  different  views.  This  law 
was  passed  owing  to  the  determination  of  the  country 
not  to  have  another  dictator  like  Diaz,  who  ruled  with 
an  iron  hand  for  so  many  years. 

To  return  to  the  oil-fields.  Singular  and  sometimes 
terrible  accidents  take  place  there.  On  one  occasion, 
for  example,  a  vast  reservoir  caught  fire  owing  to  the 
gases  hovering  above  it  igniting,  whereupon  a  million 
and  a  half  barrels  worth  of  oil  were  ignited.  The 
ground  rapidly  became  saturated  with  the  burning  oil, 
which  spread  with  frightful  rapidity  once  it  had  jumped 
the  reservoir  sides.  A  little  dog  belonging  to  one  of  the 
men,  not  knowing  the  nature  of  the  burning  soil, 
wandered  into  it  and  sank  at  once.  In  trying  to  save 
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his  pet  the  man  put  one  foot  in  the  boiling  mud,  where- 
upon his  pain  was  so  intense  that  he  put  his  other  foot 
in  while  trying  to  wade  on  to  dry  soil.  In  a  moment  he 
began  to  sink.  His  comrades  managed  to  pull  him  out 
before  he  had  sunk  below  his  knees,  but  this  was 
enough  to  destroy  his  legs  from  the  knees  down,  and 
he  died  a  day  or  two  later.  Another  accident  was  of  a 
different  kind.  One  of  the  men  who  was  drilling  for 
oil  found  gas  begin  to  escape  through  the  valve.  To 
close  the  valve  and  prevent  the  escape  he  should  have 
used  copper  tools,  which  do  not  spark;  unfortunately 
in  his  haste  he  used  an  ordinary  chisel  and  hammer  to 
close  the  opening;  whereupon  a  spark  having  been 
struck  caught  the  gas,  and  in  an  instant  the  well  blew 
off.  The  man  flew  into  the  air  with  all  the  tools,  the 
roof  of  the  building  wras  blown  off,  and  the  well  caught 
fire.  Happily  in  this  case  the  man  was  picked  up  and 
escaped  with  his  life,  but  the  well  was  ruined.  The  air 
was  full  of  the  fumes  of  burning  oil  for  days,  and  as  it 
rained  continuously,  the  rain  which  fell  was  black  with 
soot  and  other  remains  of  the  burnt  oil.  One  of  the 
new  laws  which  is  most  strictly  enforced  concerns  the 
closing  of  all  abandoned  wells  to  prevent  the  country 
round  from  being  ruined. 

Along  the  Pacific  Coast  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
occur  oil " seepages  " — that  is,  oil  is  oozing  to  the  surface. 
But  though  this  has  encouraged  the  hope  that  oil  in 
large  quantities  will  be  found  below,  this  has  not  yet 
proved  to  be  the  case,  for  much  wild-cat  drilling  has  been 
tried  with  little  result;  at  present  they  are  drilling 
through  the  granite  itself  in  the  hope  of  finding  the 
precious  fluid.  To  the  north,  off  the  Californian  coast, 
oil  is  now  being  worked  more  than  half  a  mile  out  to 
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sea — in  fact,  no  stone  has  been  left  unturned  or  undrilled 
to  find  the  precious  substance. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  thing  about  it  is  that  so  far 
no  scientist  has  been  found  who  can  declare  what  oil 
is  made  of  or  how  it  comes.  We  can  only  say  that  it 
must  have  taken  ages  to  form  far  beneath  the  ground, 
and  that  no  more  oil  will  be  formed  now,  for  we  are 
using  all  that  has  been  accumulated  during  the  past 
ages,  and  there  would  not  be  time  for  more  to  form  be- 
fore it  also  was  used  up.  Various  theories  have  been  put 
forward  to  account  for  it.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  to 
be  the  result  of  some  action  which  produced  it  from 
coal,  but  this  idea  is  now  abandoned.  It  is  true  that 
both  are  formed  of  carbohydrates,  but  there  are  many 
reasons  for  doubting  if  the  presence  of  coal  is  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  oil. 

Oil  is  of  two  formations,  and  the  common  belief  now 
is  that  both  are  due  to  algae  which  grew  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  in  past  ages  in  vast  quantities  and  formed 
beds  of  many  feet  in  thickness;  as  these  died  others 
sprang  up  upon  their  remains,  and  possibly  formed 
the  oil.  Certain  it  is  that  sea-shells  and  other  marine 
growths  are  so  often  associated  with  oil  that  unscientific 
people  working  in  the  oil-fields  declared  their  conviction 
that  oil  came  from  shells  in  some  way. 

Oil  out  here  is,  as  before  mentioned,  of  two  kinds — 
that  is,  each  is  built  on  a  different  basis.  Both  kinds 
possess  in  common  many  of  the  constituents  of  oil, 
such  as  gas,  naphtha,  petrol — or,  as  the  Americans  call 
it,  gasolene — paraffin,  lubricating  oils,  etc.;  but  whereas 
the  basis  of  one  formation  is  of  wax — so  much  used  for 
the  making  of  candles — the  other  is  based  on  asphalt, 
which  is  not  nearly  so  valuable.  Another  difficulty  in 
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drilling  for  oil  is  that  even  if  a  trickle  is  found  in  a 
region  which  is  known  to  produce  oil  in  valuable 
quantities,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  will  be  found 
when  drilled  for  at  any  given  spot.  It  is  this  which  helps 
to  make  oil  such  a  gambling  speculation,  for  drilling 
is  an  exceedingly  costly  operation  at  the  best  of  times, 
even  in  a  region  where  the  rocks  which  have  to  be 
drilled  through  are  fairly  soft. 

One  thing  has  always  struck  me  as  most  singular.  In 
a  country  like  this,  where  oil  is  constantly  oozing  from 
the  soil,  why  is  it  that  none  of  the  native  races  ever 
made  much  use  of  it?  They  evidently  knew  of  its 
inflammable  nature,  for  they  did  use  tiny  quantities 
in  their  little  incense-burners  in  order  to  melt  the 
perfumes  and  sweet  scents  they  offered  to  their  gods. 
Yet  they  preferred  to  go  on  making  fire  in  their  own 
old  laborious  way  and  procuring  fuel,  when  here  was 
a  far  easier  method  of  getting  their  cooking  done  as 
well  as  for  purposes  of  warming  themselves,  had  they 
only  chosen  to  use  it.  In  the  same  way  one  sees  coun- 
tries where  iron  is  often  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  where  it  has  been  lying  about  for  ages,  almost 
ready  to  be  used,  and  yet  the  primitive  people  who  have 
lived  there  for  many  centuries  have  gone  on  making 
their  stone  weapons  with  infinite  trouble,  or  sharpening 
their  tools  with  obsidian  or  crystal  or  other  hard 
substances.  When  they  advanced  beyond  this  stage 
they  found  out  the  process  of  making  bronze — all  before 
the  time  came  when  they  found  out  the  value  of  iron, 
and  this  in  a  country  where  one  would  have  thought 
its  use  would  be  recognized  almost  by  accident.  And 
our  own  country  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

One  use  the  Maya  found  for  oil  was  in  medicine,  and 
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they  took  the  trouble  to  obtain  it  from  various  oil- 
bearing  plants,  such  as  castor-oil;  but  so  far  as  I  can 
learn  they  never  used  it  for  any  other  purposes  than 
religion  or  medicine.  Perhaps  they  considered  that 
there  was  something  sacred  about  it  which  rendered 
it  unsuitable  for  secular  uses.  At  any  rate,  it  was  left 
to  the  white  men  at  this  late  date  to  explore  the  ground 
for  the  hidden  treasure  which  has  lain  so  long  idle  at 
their  doors. 
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CHAPTER    III 
SOME  CURIOUS  FLOWERS  AND  TREES 

Central  America  abounds  in  extraordinary  growths  of 
many  kinds,  and  there  is  a  rich  field  for  the  naturalist 
who  wishes  to  discover  more  about  them.  Some  of  the 
flowers  are  extremely  beautiful ;  others  are  more  curious 
than  anything  else;  while  the  varying  altitudes  causes 
a  most  remarkable  variety  in  vegetation  even  within  a 
few  degrees  of  latitude. 

One  very  remarkable  tree  is  the  chechen,  which 
grows  in  many  places  from  Honduras  to  Mexico,  and 
possibly  farther  north  still,  but  nowhere  in  greater  per- 
fection than  on  the  island  of  Carmen,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Campeche.  The  botanical  name  of  this  curious  tree  is 
Hippomano  mancinellay  but  the  whites  simply  call  it  the 
poison- apple  tree.  This  tree  is  covered  with  luxuriant 
green  leaves  very  like  our  beech  in  shape,  and  it  always 
seems  to  have  a  profusion  of  small  berries,  growing  in 
sprays,  like  wheat  in  shape,  but  slightly  larger.  As  this 
tree  seems  to  offer  a  chance  of  cool  shade  the  unwary 
traveller  will  sometimes  lie  down  to  rest  beneath  its 
branches  during  the  great  heat  of  the  day,  and  will  not 
be  aware  of  the  result  until  some  hours  later  when  he 
finds  his  skin  covered  with  what  look  exactly  like  burns 
from  a  fire.  If  he  should  happen  to  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  sap  matters  are  still  worse,  for  it  acts  like 
a  powerful  corrosive  acid. 

The  chechen  grows  right  down  to  the  water's  edge  in 
some  places,  and  if  the  fruit  falls  into  the  water  it  is 
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greedily  eaten  by  fish,  crabs  and  lobsters.  They  do  not 
die  at  once,  but  are  often  caught  by  fishermen,  who  if 
they  live  near  the  poison-tree  at  once  recognize  a  fish 
which  has  eaten  the  berries,  for  such  a  fish  does  not 
die  slowly,  as  fish  usually  do  when  taken  from  the 
water,  but  dies  and  stiffens  out  at  once.  These  fish  are 
known  to  the  local  fishermen  as  "pescado  cuhuato," 
and  are  never  eaten,  because  if  a  person  eats  one  he  will 
suffer  from  acute  poisoning.  Happily  Nature  has  pro- 
vided an  antidote  to  the  suffering  caused  by  this  terrible 
tree,  for  another  tree  often  grows  near  whose  juice  allays 
the  pain ;  borax  also  is  used  to  cure  the  burns  caused  by 
it.  The  wood  of  the  tree  (when  it  can  be  worked  at  all) 
looks  like  beautiful  tortoise-shell. 

Another  interesting  plant  is  a  mushroom-like  growth 
which  appears  on  maize,  and  is  known  by  its  old  Aztec 
name  of  cuitlacoche.  The  name  literally  means  "  dor- 
mant nastiness,"  but  strangely  enough  it  is  considered 
very  pleasant  to  eat.  Therefore  in  spite  of  the  danger  it 
is  frequently  fried  in  butter  and  eaten  throughout 
Central  America,  though  it  is  nearly  always  followed  by 
sickness.  The  plant  has  the  same  properties  as  the 
European  toadstool,  Claviceps  purpurea,  which  has 
caused  sickness  and  death  at  times  in  France  and  other 
countries  where  many  kinds  of  mushrooms  are  eaten. 

Some  years  ago  an  epidemic  (which  was  at  last  traced 
to  the  eating  of  the  cuitlacoche)  broke  out  in  Mexico, 
very  similar  in  its  symptoms  to  the  sickness  known  in 
early  days  as  Inguis  St.  Antoni,  from  the  abbey  dedi- 
cated to  that  saint  in  Dauphiny,  where  the  disease  was 
first  observed,  but  now  known  as  ergotismo.  This  was 
the  same  complaint  which  caused  the  epidemics  in  the 
year  1596  and  again  in  the  following  century.  The 
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curious  part  of  this  malady  is  that  it  is  preceded  by 
what  is  known  as  " happy  exhilaration/'  very  much 
resembling  the  exaltation  of  the  early  stages  of  opium- 
taking,  and  this  symptom  is  very  noticeable  after  eating 
the  cuitlacoche ;  perhaps  it  is  partly  this  feature  which 
makes  its  votaries  so  fond  of  eating  it,  though  sickness 
and  sometimes  death  follows. 

Very  singular  effects  follow  the  eating  of  cuitlacoche 
by  animals.  Pigs  who  ate  corn  infected  with  the  plant 
were  observed  to  produce  premature  litters,  and  the 
Indian  women  have  long  used  it  to  procure  abortion, 
buying  the  mushroom  in  the  markets  for  this  purpose. 
Cows,  horses  and  oxen  who  ate  the  infected  corn  were 
unwilling  to  work.  At  first  this  was  thought  to  be  due 
to  idleness,  but  it  is  now  known  that  the  result  of  eating 
the  mushroom  is  paralysis  of  the  intestines.  If  the 
eating  is  persistent  the  animal  loses  all  sense  of  direc- 
tion, and  one  sometimes  sees  horses  and  donkeys  lying 
down  on  the  ground  with  their  back  legs  stretched  out 
behind  them  after  the  manner  of  dogs  when  at  rest. 
Hens  that  eat  cuitlacoche  lay  eggs  without  shells,  and 
wild  parrots  who  feed  on  corn  infected  by  the  growth 
fall  to  the  ground  as  if  stupefied ;  the  Indians  often  pick 
them  up  and  keep  them  for  eating  later  on. 

After  eating  a  small  quantity  of  the  mushrooms  which 
have  been  cooked  one  has  the  sensation  of  having 
"pins  and  needles"  in  one's  limbs,  and  if  more  is  taken 
symptoms  like  St.  Vitus'  dance  appear,  but  eaten  raw 
the  poison  is,  of  course,  far  more  dangerous,  producing 
hot,  burning  sensations  of  the  skin.  The  Indians  mix 
the  juice  with  pulche,  the  two  producing  a  highly 
intoxicating  drink. 

In  almost  every   dense   bush   throughout   Central 
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America  the  beautiful  vanilla  orchid  may  be  found. 
The  flower  is  a  delicate  yellow  and  gives  out  a  faint 
perfume.  Even  in  the  ancient  days  of  the  Aztec  Empire 
the  beans  were  collected  for  the  sake  of  their  fragrance, 
and  their  favourite  drink,  "chocolatyl,"  was  flavoured 
with  the  perfume.  When  the  Spaniards  came  they 
adopted  the  national  drink,  and  the  flavour  with  it, 
but  until  comparatively  recent  years  the  cultivation  of 
vanilla  was  left  to  the  Indians — almost  the  only  profit- 
able industry  left  to  them.  But  at  last,  finding  the 
demand  to  be  ever-increasing,  it  became  necessary  to 
cultivate  the  plant  more  widely,  all  the  more  since  the 
Indians  had  collected  pods  from  the  wild  plants  so 
extensively  that  they  were  in  danger  of  extermination 
in  most  lands  where  they  grow  wild.  Therefore  cuttings 
began  to  be  planted  from  the  wild  plants  and  put  at  the 
root  of  trees  in  the  hot  moist  woodlands  of  their  native 
lands,  and  at  the  present  time  throughout  Central 
America  they  can  be  seen  trailing  up  posts  or  small 
trees,  or,  indeed,  anything  which  will  help  to  support 
them. 

It  is  not  known  how  the  vanilla  is  fertilized  in  its 
wild  state,  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  done  by 
humming-birds,  which  are  frequently  seen  sucking  the 
juices  from  the  nectaries.  Of  course,  there  may  be  other 
agents,  but  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  rely  upon 
natural  agents  artificial  fertilization  is  now  resorted  to 
in  the  plantations,  for  self-polinization  is  impossible 
to  this  as  to  many  other  orchids — indeed,  so  highly 
specialized  is  this  family  of  plants  that  in  some  cases, 
as  in  the  famous  species  of  Madagascar,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  only  one  species  of  insect  is  capable  of 
fertilizing  a  flower.  This  recalls  the  famous  case  of  the 
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hawk-moth,  whose  existence  was  predicted  by  Professor 
Wallace  owing  to  the  discovery  of  an  orchid  (Sesqui- 
pedale),  which,  as  he  at  once  recognized,  could  only  be 
fertilized  by  an  insect  possessing  the  enormously  long 
proboscis  of  a  hawk-moth ;  therefore  he  foretold  that 
such  an  insect  would  be  found  existing  in  the  same 
locality  as  the  orchid,  and  when  some  years  later  such 
an  insect  was  found  very  much  resembling  our  own 
Convulvulus  Hawk- moth,  it  was  given  the  name  of 
Prae  Dicta  in  honour  of  Wallace's  prophecy. 

The  vanilla  beans  when  ripe  are  gathered  and  dipped 
into  boiling  water;  then  they  are  dried  in  the  sun  and 
wrapped  up  each  night  to  ferment.  This  process  is 
repeated  for  a  week,  by  which  time  they  begin  to  exhale 
their  well-known  perfume,  which  is  absent  until  they 
have  fermented.  In  the  case  of  the  best  pods  the  tiny 
drops  of  crystal  which  give  out  the  perfume  appear  on 
the  beans,  which  are  known  as  "frosted  vanilla,' '  and 
command  the  best  price. 

In  many  swampy  patches  of  ground  in  Central 
America  grows  another  most  interesting  orchid  known 
to  the  Spaniards  as  Flor  del  Espiritu  Santo.  This  is 
the  Peristeria  elatay  or  dove-plant.  This  beautiful  plant 
grows  to  about  five  or  six  feet  in  height  and  produces 
delicate — almost  transparent — white  flowers  with  a 
scent  like  magnolia.  The  flowrers  are  like  eggs  turned 
sideways  until  they  open  into  a  tulip-like  shape,  when 
inside  every  blossom  is  seen  a  beautiful  little  form  like 
a  dove  with  her  wings  outstretched  and  with  a  pink 
bill.  This  resemblance  is  so  close  that  everyone  who 
has  seen  the  flower  seems  struck  by  the  same  thing. 

In  the  same  moist  places  grow  wonderful  ferns.  I 
have  seen  huge  specimens  of  some  of  our  European 
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kinds  growing  in  such  spots.  Maidenhairs  abound  and 
polypodiums  of  truly  gigantic  size.  A  very  interesting 
fern  is  the  Sword  Fern  (Nephrolepis  exaltata).  The 
curious  thing  about  this  fern  is  the  fact  that  under 
cultivation  the  spores  on  a  single  plant  will  produce  an 
endless  variety  of  ferns  of  many  diverse  habits ;  these 
are  mostly  sterile  forms,  and  cannot  therefore  reproduce 
any  fresh  fixed  type,  while  in  its  wild  state  the  sword 
fern  does  not  vary ;  the  cause  of  this  strange  variation 
in  its  cultivated  form  is  at  present  unknown. 

Another  most  singular  fern  in  the  tropical  forests  of 
Central  America  is  the  Shoestring.  This  fern  grows 
upon  various  trees,  such  as  the  cabbage  palm,  and  its 
fronds  hang  down  like  coarse  green  strings — hence  its 
popular  name,  though  it  is  known  to  science  as  Vittaria 
Lineata.  In  drier  spots  grows  the  Star  Cloak  fern 
(Notholaena  Standleyi),  whose  fronds  curl  up  in  the  dry 
season  like  the  plant  known  as  Rose  of  Jericho ;  in  wet 
weather  they  uncurl  into  graceful  fronds  like  green  lace. 
I  believe  this  fern  is  only  found  wild  in  Central  America. 

In  the  dry  regions,  such  as  the  Pedrigals  of  Mexico, 
grow  some  very  remarkable  forms.  The  cactus  growths 
are  very  extraordinary  in  some  cases ;  many  of  them  have 
lovely  flowers  growing  singly  or  in  clumps.  One  cactus, 
called  by  the  natives  Bisnaga  (Echinocactus  Emoryi),  is 
notable  for  the  fact  that  in  the  waterless  deserts  it 
produces  fluid  which  at  least  serves  to  allay  thirst.  The 
Papago  Indians  slice  off  the  top  and  pulp  up  the  white 
flesh  of  its  interior  with  a  stick  until  the  hole  is  full  of 
water,  which  they  drink.  It  has,  however,  an  unpleasant 
woody  and  salty  taste,  but  when  one  is  parched  with 
thirst  it  is  welcome  enough. 

Some  of  the  cactus  plants  of  these  arid   regions 
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possess  terrible  spines  and  thorns.  One  of  these  is  the 
Echinocactus  horizonthalonius ,  which  has  a  network  of 
dreadful  spines  covering  it.  It  grows  like  a  huge  round 
cushion,  and  out  of  the  top  springs  a  clump  of  lovely 
flowers  growing  straight  out  of  the  plant,  with  no 
stalks,  the  whole  top  being  covered  with  the  blossoms. 
Another  cactus,  known  as  Giant  Cactus  (Gigantea)y 
provides  both  food  and  drink  to  the  Indians,  who  drink 
the  juice  of  the  plant  and  eat  the  seeds ;  it  is  also  called 
the  Cancer  cactus,  and  grows  to  great  heights  on  these 
upland  plains. 

Another  plant  which  looks  like  a  cactus  is  the  White 
Cholla,  whose  seeds  grow  in  long  chains,  one  link  being 
added  every  year.  These  curious  chains  of  seeds  hang 
on  the  plant  for  many  years  in  some  cases.  Another 
plant  of  the  Lily  family  also  yields  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  is  locally  called  the  Water  cactus,  and  yet 
another  beautiful  plant  of  these  dry  plains  is  the  Tree 
Lily  (Yucca  elata),  with  truly  gigantic  flower-stalks, 
the  whole  tree  being  about  twenty-five  feet  in  height ; 
when  seen  growing  out  of  dry  lava  soil  it  is  a  most 
striking  object. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  trees — or  rather  plants,  for 
it  is  in  reality  a  huge  plant — to  be  found  in  Central 
America  is  that  known  as  Logwood.  This  tree  grows  to 
a  height  of  fifty  feet  and  has  small  leaves  and  a  network 
of  spines  like  steel.  The  wood  was  first  brought  into 
England  for  the  sake  of  its  dye  as  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  as  the  use  of  mordants  was 
not  then  known  the  colour  soon  faded  and  the  tree  was 
therefore  looked  upon  as  useless.  It  is  now  found 
that  when  properly  treated  there  is  no  better  dye  in 
the  world. 
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When  the  bark  of  the  tree  is  stripped  off,  the  wood  is 
of  a  bright  yellowish-red  and  gives  out  a  smell  like 
lilies.  This  wood  produces  dye  of  every  shade  of  blue, 
from  pale  lavender  to  deep  blue-black,  according  to  the 
amount  of  dye  used.  When  treated  with  a  certain 
chemical  the  blue  dye  turns  to  red,  and  every  shade  of 
red  can  then  be  obtained  from  it.  Ink  of  deepest  black 
is  also  obtained  from  logwood.  But  it  was  not  until  after 
the  World  War,  when  the  supply  of  aniline  dyes  gave 
out,  that  logwood  was  recognized  as  of  extreme  import- 
ance for  colouring  woollen  and  other  materials,  and  its 
export  in  large  quantities  led  to  the  natural  supply 
giving  out,  so  now  the  plant  is  grown  in  plantations  for 
the  markets  of  Europe  and  America. 

An  interesting  tree  which  grows  from  the  Gulf  of 
Campeche  to  Honduras  is  the  Chicle-tree.  It  grows  to 
a  height  of  about  twenty  feet,  and  has  leaves  like  small 
laurel-leaves  and  small  white  flowers  growing  in  little 
clusters.  This  is  the  tree  from  which  chicle  is  derived 
for  making  chewing-gum,  and  the  demand  for  this 
article  is  so  great  in  the  United  States  that  it  is  most 
profitable  to  procure  the  sap.  The  way  is  to  get  natives 
to  work  drawing  the  gum,  which  they  do  by  making  cuts 
in  the  tree  with  long  narrow  knives,  not  too  deep,  or 
the  tree  will  die,  but  if  done  with  care  it  will  yield 
sap  for  a  number  of  years.  Unfortunately,  though  the 
workers  are  not  allowed  to  drink  strong  drinks,  traders 
in  the  poor  aguardiente  of  the  country  manage  to  get 
at  them  and  do  terrible  harm.  They  will  often  obtain 
for  one  bottle  of  poor  spirit  a  box  of  chicle  worth  at 
least  fifty  dollars  (£10),  besides  which  they  ruin  the 
health  of  the  natives,  who  before  long  have  to  be  dis- 
charged as  useless;  but  it  seems  extremely  difficult  to 
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prevent  these  unscrupulous  traders  from  getting  at  the 
workers. 

The  chicle-tree  is  usually  known  in  England  as  the 
Sapodilla  or  Naseberry  tree  and  in  the  U.S.A.  as  the 
Bully-tree.  It  has  a  fruit  like  an  apple  in  shape,  and 
its  Indian  name  of  Chicozapote  means  "sour  apple," 
whence  the  Zapotecs  derive  their  name,  which  means 
the  "land  of  sour  apples."  But  when  the  fruit  gets  over- 
ripe it  becomes  sweet,  and  is  then  eatable,  resembling 
our  own  medlar  in  this  respect — indeed,  chicle  can  then 
be  procured  from  the  fruit,  and  is  called  virgin  chicle ; 
or,  if  mixed  with  the  sap,  it  makes  what  is  called 
common  chicle.  The  Indians  have  used  this  dried  sap 
for  centuries  for  filling  decayed  teeth;  the  ancient 
Maya  skeletons  often  show  beautifully  filled  teeth,  the 
fillings  being  sometimes  of  gold,  but  often  of  this  same 
chicle.  And  as  the  gum  is  also  used  as  a  medicine  by 
the  Indians  for  several  complaints,  such  as  fever,  the 
fillings  may  have  served  a  double  purpose.  To  make  the 
chewing-gum  the  sap  is  boiled  down  and  mixed  with 
fruit  juices  and  other  essences;  in  this  form  the  Indians 
use  it. 

But  perhaps  of  all  vegetable  growths  in  Central 
America  the  most  terrible  is  the  little  herb  known  as 
the  Marihuana.  This  plant  grows  to  about  two  feet  in 
height,  and  has  leaves  made  up  of  little  florets  rather 
like  a  sensitive  plant,  and  sprays  of  small  white  flowers. 
So  terrible  are  the  effects  of  this  plant  that  anyone 
found  in  possession  of  any  part  of  it  is  liable  to  im- 
prisonment, while  anyone  found  growing  the  plant  or 
dealing  in  it  is  at  once  arrested,  and  usually  receives 
a  very  heavy  sentence. 

Like  so   many    native    races,    Indians   of  Central 
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America  have  for  centuries  been  in  the  habit  of  smoking, 
and  this  is  their  favourite  smoke.  The  leaf  is  gathered 
and  dried  exactly  like  tobacco  leaves,  and  is  then 
wrapped  in  some  covering,  such  as  corn-husk  or  paper. 
The  effect  of  the  drug  is  extremely  rapid,  and  after 
three — or  at  most  four — whiffs  of  the  mixture  the 
victim  ceases  to  inhale;  but  it  is  too  late.  The  curious 
part  of  it  is  that  there  are  five  distinct  phases  through 
which  he  now  passes.  The  first  is  a  sort  of  stupefaction 
in  which  he  scarcely  seems  to  breathe ;  this  is  soon  over, 
giving  place  to  a  state  of  exhilaration  like  the  opium 
dreams  of  the  drug  addict.  When  this  passes  off  the 
smoker  next  becomes  very  excited,  usually  screaming  in 
a  peculiar  way,  which  enables  all  who  hear  him  to 
know  from  what  he  is  suffering.  After  this  comes  the 
fourth  and  most  dangerous  state ;  the  man  rushes  along 
the  street  in  a  straight  line  carrying  his  long  knife  in 
his  hand  and  makes  for  anyone  he  sees,  whom  he  at 
once  kills  if  he  possibly  can.  The  marihuana  fiend 
runs  like  a  mad  dog  and  turns  neither  to  right  nor  left, 
and  therefore  anyone  meeting  him  tries  to  get  into  a 
doorway  to  right  or  left ;  but  if  he  crosses  the  trail  of 
the  sufferer  he  is  usually  killed  at  once,  be  he  who  he 
may.  Often  a  relative  or  friend  of  the  smoker  who  is 
trying  to  seize  him  for  his  own  good  is  the  victim.  The 
last  stage  in  the  drama  is  when  the  violence  has  passed 
and  the  smoker  begins  to  feel  drowsy.  After  this  he  falls 
asleep  very  rapidly  and  lies  in  a  state  of  torpor  for 
varying  lengths  of  time.  One  sometimes  sees  a  man  in 
this  stage  lying  just  where  he  fell  asleep,  in  any  attitude, 
and  it  seems  impossible  to  rouse  him  until  the  effects 
of  the  drug  have  passed  away.  But  after  a  prolonged 
course  of  this  drug-taking  the  smoker  is  likely  to  go 
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permanently  mad,  and  the  terrible  thing  is  that  a  few 
whites  are  learning  the  same  habit,  a  slight  quantity 
of  the  leaf  being  introduced  into  certain  brands  of 
cigarettes ;  after  the  taste  is  once  acquired  it  is  seldom 
given  up.  The  punishment  awarded  to  the  offence  of 
procuring  the  leaf  is  now — and  rightly — so  severe  that 
people  hesitate  to  deal  in  any  portion  of  the  plant. 

In  the  dry  deserts  of  Central  America  there  grows  a 
bush  which  until  comparatively  lately  was  considered 
absolutely  worthless.  It  has  a  dried-up,  withered- 
looking  appearance,  and  formerly  no  one  glanced  twice 
at  it.  Where  it  grows,  and  that  is  only  on  parching  sandy 
soil,  it  grows  in  abundance,  but  as  it  was  useless  even 
for  shade  no  one  thought  anything  of  it.  But  suddenly 
this  was  changed.  Some  chance  wanderer  who  knew 
the  value  of  rubber  found  out  that  the  whole  plant  was 
absolutely  full  of  rubber ;  not  merely  the  milk  or  latex 
of  rubber-trees,  but  the  absolute  substance  itself  laid 
down  as  a  layer  between  the  stem  and  the  bark.  At 
once  he  and  some  others  bought  up  huge  tracts  of 
desert  for  a  few  pence  per  acre  and  began  to  export  the 
shrubs,  not  merely  extracting  the  rubber,  but  carrying 
off  the  whole  shrub,  roots,  branches,  and  all;  for  this 
was  the  Guayule  plant.  Within  a  short  time  they  had 
carts,  buck-boards,  and  what  not  crossing  the  arid 
desert  land  for  the  precious  shrub,  and  this  went  on 
while  the  boom  lasted.  But  now  the  supply  is  greatly 
diminished,  for  the  guayule  grows  slowly;  what  was 
the  growth  of  centuries  has  been  almost  exhausted,  and 
the  desert  region  is  again  for  the  most  part  left  to  itself. 

Another  interesting  plant  is  called  by  the  natives  the 
Llerda,  because  when  steeped  in  water  it  produces 
a  deep  and  beautiful  blue  dye,  and  this  they  drink, 
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asserting  that  it  is  good  for  almost  every  ailment  known 
to  man. 

Another  tree  which  grows  all  over  Central  America 
is  celebrated  rather  for  its  remarkable  fruit  than  for 
anything  else.  This  is  the  so-called  Calabash-tree  (or 
creeper),  whose  fruit  is  eaten  when  ripe,  and  after 
becoming  over-ripe  and  hard  is  converted  into  gourds, 
which  are  used  for  an  infinite  number  of  purposes  in 
almost  every  place  where  they  grow,  being  exceedingly 
useful  for  storing  and  carrying,  being  light  and 
durable.  The  Indians  have  a  legend  connected  with  this 
tree,  which  they  used  to  worship. 

The  legend  is  connected  also  with  the  Father  of  the 
Great  Sun — 

Who  dwells  up  in  the  yellow  Sun, 
And  sorrowing  for  Man's  distress 
Slid  by  his  trailing  yellow  hair 
To  Earth  to  rule  with  love  and  bring 
The  blessedness  of  Peace. 

They  say  that  in  the  distant  past  the  Father  of  the 
Sun-God  and  the  Mother  of  All  had  two  sons  whom 
they  sent  to  earth.  But  being  far  greater  and  stronger 
than  the  sons  of  men,  they  made  many  enemies,  and 
amongst  them  the  prince  of  these  countries.  He  invited 
them  to  a  feast  and  put  them  to  death,  though  how  is 
not  related.  The  head  of  one  of  them — Hun-Hun — 
was  put  into  a  climbing  tree  and  became  a  beautiful 
fruit,  the  calabash.  But  a  fair  princess  of  that  land  fell 
in  love  with  him  and  drew  near,  whereupon  the  fruit 
breathed  upon  her  and  presently  she  brought  forth 
twin  sons,  who  became  great  as  their  father  had  been, 
so  great  indeed  that  they  became  gods  in  their  turn. 
This  legend  is  probably  invented  to  account  for  the 
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conquest  of  the  Toltecs  by  a  race,  the  Nahua,  who  came 
from  no  one  knows  where. 

Two  other  trees  were  worshipped  in  bygone  days, 

and  even  to-day  are  regarded  with  veneration.  These 

are  the  palm  and  cypress.  The  fruit  of  certain  palms 

— which  grows  from  the  centre  into  a  long  spike — is 

called  by  the  natives  of  the  south  the  heart,  and  they 

believe  it  must  not  be  injured,  because  so  long  as  it 

points  upwards  it  is  pleading  for  them  to  the  gods ;  so 

they  never  cut  it  if  they  can  possibly  help  it.  These 

two  trees  were  often  planted  round  the  altars  of  the 

gods,  which  is  not  wonderful,  since  even  later  amongst 

the  Greeks  and  Romans  these  trees  were  regarded  with 

reverence,  Pluto  claiming  the  cypress  as  his,  while 

the  palm  was  the  symbol  of  victory.  The  Maya  were  in 

the  habit  of  planting  these  two  trees  in  clumps  of  three 

round  their  temples,  and  there  is  one  vast  cypress  at 

Tula  which  is  ninety  feet  in  circumference  six  feet  from 

the  ground.  Some  who  have  examined  the  trunk  closely 

assert  that  it  is  formed  of  three  trees — not  one — but 

this  cannot  be  proved ;  if  so  it  is  probably  the  solid  union 

of  the  three  trees  planted  in  the  sacred  grove  in  honour 

of  the  Rain- God.  Another  singular  thing  is  that  the 

cross  was  the  emblem  of  this  god  from  ancient  times ; 

so  it  is  probable  that  the  two  rude  crosses  which  recent 

travellers  found  upon  the  altar  of  a  ruined  temple  in 

Yucatan,  where  incense  was  still  burning,  represented 

some  vestige  of  the  rites  of  the  past,  and  that  offerings 

were  being  made  to  the  Rain-God  as  of  old  in  time  of 

drought,  though  the  present  Maya  could  not  now  build 

the  temple  to  his  honour. 

Where  palms  were  planted  another  god  was  wor- 
shipped, and  the  humming-bird  was  his  symbol.  The 
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dead  passed  to  him  and  lay  for  four  years  on  beds  of 
quetzal  feathers  in  gardens  of  celestial  flowers.  Lest  they 
should  be  bored  there  were  hunting-fields  provided, 
well  stocked  with  game  of  all  sorts.  Here  they  enjoyed 
themselves  after  their  perilous  journey  from  the  earth, 
which  occupied  four  days,  four  being  a  sacred  number 
with  the  Aztecs  and  Maya,  who  worshipped  the  four 
cardinal  points.  Before  entering  the  Celestial  Gardens 
all  souls  had  to  cross  a  dark  and  dangerous  river;  but 
their  friends  on  earth  could  assist  them  with  offerings 
of  food  and  household  goods ;  hence  these  were  placed 
in  the  graves,  and  are  the  objects  we  still  find  in  such 
places  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  very  many  plants  and  trees  in  these  countries 
which  are  of  undoubted  value  for  medicine.  There  is  an 
aloe  called  Pinta  by  the  natives  of  these  parts,  which, 
when  warmed  and  half- roasted,  is  slit  open  and  applied 
to  an  ulcer ;  the  ulcer  soon  empties  itself  of  its  contents 
and  heals  with  great  rapidity.  There  is  also  a  pretty 
plant  with  bright  green  feathery  foliage  and  blue 
flowers — the  Anise  plant — so  sweet  that  the  leaves  are 
eaten  and  taste  like  scented  sugar ;  yet  another  tall  plant, 
with  great  leaves  like  huge  ash-leaves,  oozes  a  rich 
reddish  sap  and  is  called  the  Iodine  plant,  the  sap 
having  all  the  properties  of  iodine — in  fact,  very  many 
of  the  growths  in  this  wonderful  land  are  interesting  or 
curious  either  for  their  appearance  or  their  beauty  or 
their  value. 
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THE  BUCCANEERS 

Someone  has  remarked  that  there  is  something  in  most 
of  us  which  gives  us  a  sneaking  feeling  of  interest  in 
hearing  of  deeds  which,  however  unlawful,  show  daring 
and  courage;  perhaps,  owing  to  some  remnant  of  the 
savage  in  us,  there  is  always  a  spice  of  romance  which 
appeals  to  us  in  hearing  tales  of  such  popular  heroes  as 
Robin  Hood  or  the  buccaneers.  For  instance,  many  a 
boy  would  rather  play  at  being  a  pirate  captain  than 
a  Member  of  Parliament.  And,  after  all,  the  wandering 
sheep  is  more  interesting  than  the  ninety-nine  who 
remained  safely  in  the  fold. 

The  rise  of  the  buccaneers  was  due  to  an  earlier  form 
of  adventurer — that  of  the  daring  sea-rovers  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Not  one  of  them  kept  within 
the  rules  of  international  war,  whether  the  name  of  the 
hero  was  Drake,  or  Frobisher,  or  Davies;  and  though 
they  excused  their  raids  on  the  Spaniards  as  "religious 
zeal"  against  the  Catholic  Powers,  it  may  be  guessed 
that  it  was  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  exploration  as 
well  as  the  reputed  riches  of  the  " Scarlet  Woman" 
which  drew  so  many  bold  rovers  to  the  new  colonies  in 
the  western  world. 

At  that  time  Spain  was  almost  bankrupt  in  Europe 
and  had  turned  towards  those  lands  where  rumour  told 
of  wealth  beyond  all  imagination ;  indeed,  vast  treasures 
were  borne  back  to  Europe  in  clumsy  galleons  from  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  So  Drake  determined  to  "take  a  hand" 
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in  despoiling  the  Pope's  Anointed  of  some  of  these 
treasures,  even  though  England  was  not  at  war  with 
Spain  at  the  time.  The  account  of  the  plate-ship  he 
took  from  the  Spaniards  is  hard  to  believe,  for  it  is  said 
that  the  "purchase  " — i.e.  the  spoils  taken  from  it — 
amounted  to  twelve  score  bowls  of  coins  per  man  and 
many  tons  of  plate  so  heavy  that  some  had  to  be  thrown 
overboard  in  order  to  lighten  his  little  ship. 

Though  the  doings  of  Drake  and  the  rest  were  not 
sanctioned  by  the  Governments  of  the  time,  they  were 
certainly  winked  at,  and  gradually  numbers  of  adven- 
turers joined  them  or  made  their  way  west,  hoping 
to  amass  vast  wealth.  So  there  sprang  up  the  type 
known  as  the  buccaneers  of  America,  the  name  arising 
from  the  Carib  word  boucaoni,  meaning  the  dried 
flesh  of  the  ox.  This  trade  was  carried  on  in  several 
places  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  beef  for  the  drying 
and  curing  being  made  from  oxen  stolen  from  His- 
paniola  and  taken  to  Tortuga;  the  trade  became  so 
lucrative  that  more  and  more  joined  in  the  enterprise. 
Spain  meanwhile,  fully  resolved  at  all  costs  to  protect 
her  colonies,  took  and  hanged  all  the  rovers  she  could 
catch.  They  on  their  part  would  never  allow  the  claims 
of  Spain,  which  were  founded  on  a  line  drawn  by  Pope 
Alexander  VI  in  1492,  whereby  he  assigned  all  the  land 
discovered  west  of  the  line  drawn  from  north  to  south 
to  Spain,  and  east  of  the  line  to  Portugal;  the  warfare 
"beyond  the  line"  was  recognized — or,  at  least,  tacitly 
agreed  to — by  the  nations  at  home,  and  the  buccaneers, 
recruited  chiefly  from  England,  France  and  Holland, 
began  to  thrive  amazingly.  Nor  could  Spain  justly 
complain,  for,  except  by  the  law  of  "might  is  right, " 
she  had  no  claim  whatever  to  the  countries  she  had 
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overrun  and  ruined  with  such  frightful  rapacity  and 
cruelty  through  her  bands  of  Conquistadores  under 
Cortes  and  Pizarro.  At  any  rate,  by  the  year  1630  the 
buccaneers  had  seized  and  fortified  the  island  of 
Tortuga,  and  though  expelled  by  Spain  several  times, 
they  took  and  re-took  it  as  often,  by  means  of  the  most 
reckless  and  heroic  courage,  though  well  knowing  that, 
fighting  as  they  were  against  heavy  odds,  the  penalty 
they  incurred  if  they  failed  was  some  terrible  death, 
while  not  a  single  voice  could  be  raised  in  their  defence. 

Pierre  Le  Grande  was  perhaps  the  first  leader  who 
showed  the  way  whereby  his  followers  could  enrich 
themselves  in  a  very  short  time.  This  he  did  by  issuing 
from  Tortuga  in  a  stolen  longboat  and  surprising  a 
heavy-laden  galleon  bound  for  Spain;  after  disposing 
of  the  captain  and  crew  he  returned  in  his  longboat, 
and  hired  a  vessel  to  take  him  back  to  France,  where  he 
found  himself  rich  for  the  remainder  of  his  days ;  nor 
did  he  again  leave  his  native  country.  But  the  record  of 
his  deed  fired  the  imagination  of  many  others  in  Europe, 
and  they  got  themselves  conveyed  to  the  scene  of 
action,  when  necessary  selling  themselves  as  slaves  for 
the  plantations  in  the  West  Indies  in  return  for  their 
passages  and  serving  their  time  there  before  setting  up 
in  business  for  themselves.  This  was  the  way  in  which 
the  most  famous  of  the  buccaneers,  Sir  Henry  Morgan, 
got  himself  taken  to  Jamaica. 

But  before  the  rise  of  Morgan  as  a  chief,  Lolonais, 
a  French  buccaneer,  conceived  the  idea  of  descending 
upon  one  of  the  Spanish  towns,  rightly  considering  that 
the  vast  treasure  stored  there  would  form  a  far  richer 
booty  than  could  be  obtained  even  from  treasure-laden 
galleons ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  and  his  band  attacked 
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and  captured  Maracaibo  was  a  masterpiece  of  daring 
and  courage.  After  that  no  town  on  the  mainland 
considered  itself  safe  from  the  freebooters,  who  were 
daily  gaining  in  power.  By  this  time,  indeed,  they  were 
sweeping  the  whole  Caribbean  and  venturing  into 
almost  every  sea,  as  the  records  of  the  adventures  of 
various  pirates  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  this  period 
show. 

The  story  of  Sir  Henry  Morgan  is  one  long  record 
of  deeds  which  hold  one  breathless  from  their  danger 
and  daring,  the  last  and  final  one  being  his  capture  of 
Panama.  Morgan  had,  as  before  related,  got  himself 
conveyed  to  the  West  Indies.  Having  served  his  time, 
he  went  to  Jamaica,  which  had  not  long  before  been 
acquired  by  England.  Jamaica  proved  a  very  suitable 
"jumping-ofT  ground"  for  the  English  marauders  when 
England  was  at  war  with  Spain,  as  they  sailed  under 
commissions  from  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  Sir 
Thomas  Modyford,  who  was  said  to  share  largely  in 
the  great  booty  obtained  by  the  buccaneers. 

Morgan  had  not  been  long  in  the  Caribbean  when 
his  fame  as  a  leader  became  known,  for  he  had  dis- 
played great  ability  under  Mansfelt,  who  had  been 
chosen  as  admiral  of  the  buccaneers.  After  Mansfelt 's 
death,  numbers  of  freebooters,  both  French  and 
English,  joined  Morgan,  and  before  long  he  had  got 
together  a  fleet  of  twelve  vessels  and  seven  hundred 
men ;  with  these  he  determined  to  take  Havana,  in  Cuba, 
and  hold  the  town  up  to  ransom.  This  he  succeeded  in 
doing,  and  having  seized  the  governor  and  the  principal 
men  of  the  town  he  locked  them  into  the  churches  until 
his  ransom  had  been  paid.  In  the  meanwhile  some  of 
his  patrols  surprised  a  bearer  of  dispatches  which  told 
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the  prisoners  to  hold  out  for  a  few  days,  when  they 
would  be  relieved  by  a  Spanish  fleet;  whereupon 
Morgan  released  the  prisoners  on  condition  that  they 
should  help  to  load  his  ships  with  all  the  loot  they  could 
find  in  the  town.  This  was  done,  and  Morgan  sailed 
away  only  just  in  time;  but  for  some  reason  the  French 
were  not  content  with  their  share  of  the  spoils,  and 
the  two  nationalities  parted  company,  the  English 
adhering  to  Morgan. 

After  numberless  exploits,  the  capture  of  Panama  in 
1 67 1  by  Morgan  and  his  men  brought  matters  to  a 
head.  This  feat  was  the  most  daring  the  buccaneers  had 
yet  attempted,  and  the  story  as  told  by  a  Dutchman  in 
Morgan's  crew  is  extremely  interesting.  Having  col- 
lected a  band  of  over  twelve  hundred  men,  with  boats, 
canoes  and  such  firearms  and  artillery  as  they  could 
get,  they  landed  one  night  on  the  mainland  near  the 
mouth  of  a  small  river.  They  procured  some  Indian 
guides — who,  like  all  the  natives,  hated  the  Spanish 
rule — and  were  led  up  the  river  into  thick  bush,  where 
they  landed  and,  leaving  some  of  their  number  to  guard 
the  boats,  forced  their  way  as  best  they  could,  hoping 
to  find  food  of  some  sort  on  their  way.  But  day  after 
day  passed  without  their  being  able  to  get  anything  to 
eat  except  a  few  wild  fruits ;  they  had  only  their  pipes 
for  comfort.  Sometimes  they  had  to  follow  a  small 
stream,  sometimes  cut  their  way  through  dense  bush ; 
now  and  then  they  came  upon  traces  of  the  Spaniards, 
but  these  having  taken  alarm  had  fled  to  the  city, 
destroying  all  provisions  on  their  way  or  carrying  them 
off.  One  day  the  buccaneers  found  a  cave  with  a  few 
sacks  of  meal,  upon  which  they  fed  ravenously;  another 
time  they  had  to  subsist  upon  some  leather  bottles  left 
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by  the  retreating  Spaniards ;  some  became  so  weak  that 
they  had  to  be  carried  by  the  others.  Later  on  they  came 
upon  the  village  of  Santa  Cruz,  where  the  king  had  a 
palace.  But  the  place  had  been  destroyed  and  abandoned, 
except  for  the  palace,  where,  luckily  for  the  buccaneers 
— or  as  they  called  themselves  "bucaniers" — they  found 
provisions  and  excellent  wine,  so  were  able  to  rest  and 
refresh  themselves  for  some  days,  after  which  they 
resumed  their  march. 

Having  drawn  near  Panama,  they  found  the  guards 
of  the  city  drawn  up  in  battle  array  against  them,  with 
horses  and  cattle  in  front,  which  the  Spaniards  hoped  to 
drive  against  the  invaders  and  so  throw  them  into  dis- 
order, the  ground  being  marshy ;  but  the  animals  took 
fright  and  ran  in  all  directions,  doing  as  much  harm  to 
the  defenders  as  to  the  buccaneers,  who,  indeed,  had 
time  to  shoot  any  that  came  in  their  direction.  Again 
and  again  Morgan  attacked,  and  gradually  the  Spaniards 
were  forced  back  into  the  town,  though  they  fought 
desperately  and  greatly  diminished  the  numbers  of 
the  buccaneers.  At  last,  however,  Morgan  stood  before 
the  walls  of  the  city.  Here  by  means  of  a  surprise  attack 
he  got  into  Panama,  and  the  fighting  became  what 
would  now  be  called  a  matter  of  sniping  in  the  streets 
and  from  the  houses;  but  in  the  end  Morgan  was 
victorious  and  was  able  to  dictate  terms.  He  was  forced 
to  keep  his  followers  well  in  hand,  as  he  had  heard 
that  the  wine  and  provisions  had  in  many  cases  been 
poisoned,  and  with  half-starved  men  it  was  not  easy 
to  keep  them  from  falling  upon  what  food  they 
could  find. 

Morgan  remained  in  Panama  for  three  weeks,  and 
he  and  his  men  found  enough  riches  to  satisfy  even 
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them.  At  last,  fearing  reprisals  and  hearing  that  forces 
were  on  their  way,  the  buccaneers,  after  sacking  the 
town,  made  their  way  back  to  their  boats,  carrying 
several  hundred  men,  women  and  children  with  them 
as  hostages.  Finally  they  reached  Chagres,  which  they 
had  passed  on  their  way  up.  Panama  itself  had  been 
destroyed,  and  a  new  town  was  afterwards  built  five 
miles  from  the  old  one. 

The  sack  of  Panama  caused  a  good  deal  of  commotion 
in  Europe,  and  Morgan  was  summoned  to  England  to 
answer  for  his  misdeeds;  there,  however,  he  managed 
to  win  the  favour  of  Charles  II,  who  knighted  him 
instead.  Later  on  he  returned  to  Jamaica  as  governor, 
where  he  spent  some  time  in  trying  to  put  down 
buccaneering,  many  of  his  former  associates  having 
quarrelled  with  him  about  the  division  of  the  spoils 
taken  from  Panama.  At  last  he  was  impeached  and  sent 
home  under  arrest.  He  was  thrown  into  the  Tower,  and 
is  said  to  have  died  there  while  awaiting  trial  for  the 
very  crimes  for  which  he  had  previously  been  knighted. 

It  was  now  realized  that  the  buccaneers  had  become 
so  powerful  that  the  trade  of  every  country  was 
threatened;  but  they  proved  extremely  difficult  to 
suppress.  The  various  Governments  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  the  system,  and  peace  was  signed  at  Ryswick 
between  France  and  Spain.  But  buccaneering  was  too 
profitable  to  be  done  away  with  so  easily.  Still,  it  was 
no  longer  even  semi-legal,  and  henceforth  the  free- 
booters became  mere  pirates ;  all  the  same  many  daring 
spirits  flocked  to  join  them,  and  they  became  the  heroes 
of  many  romances.  For  example,  the  real  hero  of  Scott's 
Rokeby  is  undoubtedly  Bertram  of  Risingham,  the 
buccaneer.  Moreover,  songs  were  made  up  about  many 
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of  the  pirates  of  the  day,  some  of  which  have  survived. 
One  of  these  began  : 

"Oh,  my  name  is  Captain  Kid, 

As  I  sailed; 
Oh,  my  name  is  Captain  Kid, 

As  I  sailed; 
Oh,  my  name  is  Captain  Kid, 
And  God's  laws  I  did  forbid, 
And  right  wickedly  I  did, 

As  I  sailed." 

The  curious  part  about  this  Captain  Kid  is  that  he 
sailed  first  under  a  commission  from  the  English 
Government,  who  supplied  him  with  a  large  vessel  to 
put  down  the  pirates  infesting  all  the  chief  trade  routes 
of  the  world.  At  first  he  seems  to  have  tried  to  carry  out 
his  commission,  but  either  owing  to  his  being  unsuc- 
cessful for  a  time,  or  because  he  was  too  strongly 
tempted  by  the  success  of  the  freebooters,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  he  suddenly  sailed  for  the  Spanish  Main, 
turned  pirate,  and  became  such  a  terror  to  all  ships  along 
the  American  coasts  that  there  is  scarcely  a  wild  stretch 
of  country  or  lonely  bay  where  rumour  does  not  say 
that  he  and  his  mates  concealed  some  vast  treasure. 

At  length  his  doings  became  so  notorious  that  a 
special  expedition  was  sent  out  to  capture  him,  and  a 
Royal  Proclamation  was  issued  offering  an  amnesty  to 
all  pirates  who  surrendered  within  a  given  time,  but 
the  names  of  Captain  Kid  and  one  or  two  leading 
men  were  excluded  from  the  pardon.  This,  however, 
he  did  not  know,  and  having  amassed  great  wealth  he 
thought  that  by  surrendering  "at  the  king's  discre- 
tion' '  he  would  be  able  to  live  in  peace  and  comfort 
for  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  was,  however,  taken  in 
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chains  to  London,  where  he  and  several  companions 
were  tried  for  murder  and  piracy,  one  special  charge 
— of  murder — being  that  he  had  not  long  before  killed 
one  of  his  men  with  a  bucket  by  striking  him  on  the 
head  with  it,  breaking  his  skull  on  the  spot,  for  speaking 
insultingly  to  him.  Captain  Kid  and  his  associates  were 
condemned  to  death  and  hanged  at  Execution  Dock; 
afterwards  their  bodies  hung  in  chains  on  the  edge  of 
the  river  and  remained  there  for  years. 

A  Historie  of  Famous  Pyrates  was  published  in 
London  in  1724,  written  by  Captain  Charles  Johnson, 
and  became  extremely  popular,  a  second  edition 
following  soon  afterwards;  and  in  spite  of  the  fate  of 
Kid  and  many  others  pirates  became  the  heroes  of 
many  stories  and  poems.  Legends  grew  round  their 
names  as  time  passed  on,  untrue  for  the  most  part, 
though  enough  is  known  about  some  of  their  exploits 
to  form  exciting  reading.  But  perhaps  no  name  sur- 
passed in  wonder  and  interest  that  of  Edward  Teach — 
or  "Blackbeard,"  as  he  was  usually  called. 

This  man,  who  seems  to  have  been  of  a  theatrical 
disposition,  studied  to  make  his  appearance  as  terrible 
as  possible.  He  took  his  popular  name  from  his  immense 
black  beard,  which  he  plaited  and  twisted  round  his 
ears  when  going  into  action.  He  also  blackened  his  face 
with  gunpowder  and  placed  lighted  torches  beneath 
the  large  brim  of  his  three-cornered  hat,  which  made 
a  great  impression  upon  his  followers.  To  relate  all 
his  exploits  would  fill  a  book,  but  one  or  two  may  be 
mentioned.  Having  captured  a  large  vessel  belonging  to 
some  of  the  buccaneers,  he  cruised  off  the  coasts  of 
America,  becoming  so  much  dreaded  that  no  one  dared 
deny  him  anything.  One  day,  for  instance,  he  sent 
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ashore  to  a  large  town  and  demanded  a  supply  of  drugs 
and  medicines,  which  the  trembling  townsfolk  dared 
not  refuse  to  supply.  Another  time  he  called  upon  the 
governor  of  New  Carolina  and  asked  that  the  great 
ship  he  had  captured  should  be  given  to  him  as  a 
prize;  this  was  done  by  the  complaisant  governor, 
Captain  Eden,  after  which  Teach  re-named  her  the 
Queen  Anne's  Revenge.  It  is  said,  too,  that  the  governor 
entered  into  some  sort  of  alliance  with  Teach  and 
received  many  valuable  presents  from  him. 

Now  and  then  Blackbeard  induced  some  man  of 
wealth  and  standing  in  the  West  Indies  to  join  him, 
and  gradually  he  acquired  a  good  number  of  spots 
where  he  could  rest  and  hide  his  treasure  in  various 
lonely  places.  But  as  his  power  grew,  so  did  his 
naturally  ferocious  temper,  and  it  is  said  that  some- 
times he  summoned  his  men  and  then  fired  point-blank 
at  them,  saying  that  "if  he  did  not  show  his  authority 
now  and  then  he  would  lose  it."  By  degrees  the  terror 
inspired  by  his  name  all  down  the  coast  from  Maine  to 
Panama  caused  some  of  the  leading  men  to  pray  the 
authorities  to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  the  capture  of 
Blackbeard  and  his  fleet.  Of  course  they  could  not 
apply  to  the  governor  of  New  Carolina,  suspecting 
him,  as  they  did,  of  dealings  with  the  freebooters, 
which,  as  the  old  chronicler  quaintly  says,  "doth  show 
that  governors  be  but  men."  But  at  last  two  men-of- 
war  under  Lieutenant  Maynard  were  sent  out  in 
pursuit  of  Teach.  At  that  moment  he  was  enjoying 
himself  in  a  sandy  bay  on  shore,  making  merry  with 
a  large  supply  of  stores  and  liquor  which  he  had  taken 
from  a  passing  vessel,  and  he  did  not  take  the  matter 
seriously,   even   though    Captain    Eden   managed   to 
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convey  to  him  a  warning  of  what  was  impending. 
Therefore  when  the  two  large  vessels  appeared  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bay  Teach  was  caught  like  a  rat  in  a  trap 
and  prepared  to  fight,  first  running  his  ship  ashore  to 
prevent  the  heavier  vessels  from  approaching  too 
closely.  Drawing  as  near  as  he  could,  Maynard  sum- 
moned the  pirates  to  surrender,  but  running  up  the 
black  flag  Blackbeard  shouted  back  that  "he  would  die 
sooner  than  give  or  take  quarter."  And,  indeed,  even 
had  he  done  so,  it  would  only  have  prolonged  his  life 
for  a  short  time.  But  Teach  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  doing  any  such  thing,  and  the  bravery  with 
which  he  and  his  followers  defended  themselves  makes 
stirring  reading.  Finally,  however,  the  men-of-war's 
men  effected  a  boarding  of  the  pirate  ship,  and  a 
hand-to-hand  conflict  ensued,  as  the  pistols  were  all 
empty  and  there  was  no  time  to  re-load  on  either  side. 
Teach  himself  made  for  Maynard,  and  was  soon 
engaged  with  two  others ;  though  wounded  again*  and 
again,  besides  having  his  arm  shattered  almost  at  once 
by  a  heavy  blow,  he  fought  on,  disdaining  to  surrender. 
In  the  end  he  fell  with,  it  is  said,  no  less  than  fifty-two 
wounds,  his  head  being  almost  severed  by  a  slash  from 
a  sword.  "This,"  as  the  chronicler  says,  "was  the  end 
of  that  courageous  brute  who  might  have  passed  for 
a  hero  had  he  been  engaged  in  a  good  cause." 

Seeing  their  leader  and  most  of  his  followers  dead, 
the  remaining  pirates  surrendered  "to  mercy,"  but  it 
availed  them  little,  and  being  condemned  to  death  they 
were  all  hanged.  But  perhaps  the  strangest  thing  of  all 
was  that  the  men  who  had  opposed  them  and  had 
fought  so  well  under  Maynard  soon  after  turned  pirates 
themselves,  the  contact  with  their  former  antagonists 
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seeming  to  have  so  powerful  an  influence  upon  them 
that  many  of  them  ended  their  careers  by  becoming 
freebooters. 

Many  legends  sprang  up  round  the  name  of  Black- 
beard.  One  tells  that  when  his  ship  was  surrounded  by 
the  enemy  one  man  was  seen  on  the  pirate  vessel 
coming  forth  from  the  hold  "of  a  most  terrible  appear- 
ance/ '  and  that  it  was  this  man  who  was  the  undoing 
of  Teach,  and,  indeed,  that  he  caused  the  death  of 
Blackbeard.  Another  tells  of  vast  treasure  hidden  upon 
the  coast  or  in  some  island  by  him  and  his  men.  Many 
of  Teach 's  "wives, "  too,  were  heard  of,  the  number  at 
the  time  of  his  death  being  said  to  be  about  sixteen, 
of  whom  "about  a  dozen"  were  still  living,  the  last 
being  a  girl  of  sixteen  whom  he  had  induced  to  marry 
him,  the  governor  of  New  Carolina  performing  the 
ceremony.  Indeed,  Teach  became  the  hero  of  many 
romances  in  after-days.  But  misfortune  overtook 
almost  all  who  threw  in  their  lot  with  him.  Even  his 
friend  the  governor,  who  had  warned  him  of  his 
impending  fate,  came  to  grief,  Eden's  secret  letter  being 
found  in  Teach's  cabin  after  the  capture  of  his  ship, 
for,  having  passed  the  previous  night  in  drinking, 
Teach  forgot  to  destroy  it,  and  this  caused  the  disgrace 
and  ruin  of  Captain  Eden. 

Gradually  sterner  measures  were  taken  against  the 
outlaws,  as  they  had  now  become.  Orderly  citizens 
banded  together  against  them,  and  the  Governments  at 
home  took  concerted  measures  for  their  suppression; 
then  at  last  France  and  England  went  to  war  under 
their  respective  kings,  and  the  pirates  of  each  country 
ranged  themselves  against  each  other,  and  this  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end;  but  to  this  day  tales  of  their 
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doings  are  still  told  all  along  the  coasts  of  North 
America.  And  whatever  we  may  think  of  those  whose 
whole  life  was  spent  in  a  war  against  society,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  they  displayed  many  great  qualities. 
They  were  Ishmaelites  indeed,  homeless  and  hunted  like 
wild  beasts  on  land  and  sea ;  they  ventured  greatly,  and 
no  one  can  deny  their  reckless  courage  and  daring; 
sometimes  they  displayed  strategy  of  no  mean  order; 
they  endured  terrible  hardships,  and  went  through 
great  dangers;  they  could  never  rest  in  peace,  but  had 
— like  wild  beasts — to  be  always  on  the  alert  day  and 
night;  sometimes  great  fortunes  came  to  them,  but 
were  almost  always  quickly  dispersed,  as  they  dared  not 
stay  to  enjoy  them  long  in  any  one  place.  Outlaws  as 
they  were,  the  name  and  fame  of  the  buccaneers  will 
survive  to  form  a  most  picturesque  page  in  history. 
Many  of  them,  like  the  hero  of  Scott's  romance,  had 
curious  codes  of  honour  of  their  own,  and,  however 
lawless,  were  wont  to 

.  .  .  revere 
The  statutes  of  the  buccaneer. 
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CHAPTER    V 
A  WALK  ALONG  A  RIVER 

There  are  numbers  of  rivers  throughout  Central 
America  of  which  few  Europeans  have  even  heard. 
Many  of  them  run  through  deep  ravines,  often  mere 
clefts  through  the  mountains,  and  they  can  scarcely  be 
seen  from  above,  though  you  may  hear  the  rumble  of 
the  waters  far  below. 

Having  a  great  desire  to  walk  along  one  such  river, 
I  chose  a  day  and  a  companion  for  the  purpose,  for  in 
such  places  it  is  as  well  not  to  be  quite  alone.  I  had 
consulted  one  who  lived  here  as  to  whether  he  thought 
the  day  would  be  fine  or  not.  We  were  nearing  the 
rainy  season,  and  rain  is  apt  to  be  so  heavy  when  it 
comes  that  often  a  stream  you  cross  in  the  morning 
has  become  a  raging  torrent  by  night,  and  in  a  country 
where  bridges  are  few  and  far  between  such  a  situation 
may  develop  into  an  unpleasant  one.  So  having  con- 
sulted the  native,  we  waited  while  he  examined  the  sky 
carefully.  At  length  he  spoke  in  a  measured  voice. 

"Quien  sabe?"  he  said,  after  the  manner  of  his  race. 

I  thought  we  need  not  have  waited  so  long  for  this 
opinion,  which  left  us  much  as  we  had  been  before; 
though  not  so  elaborate,  it  had  much  the  same  signifi- 
cance as  the  reply  of  Mosley's  Indian  who  was  similarly 
questioned  upon  the  same  subject.  His  reply  was, 
however,  more  diffuse : 

"It  may  rain — possibly,  or  possibly  it  may  not;  more 
probably,  who  knows ?" 
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In  order  to  save  our  energies  for  the  climb  up  and 
down  we  determined  to  hire  several  of  the  animals  of 
the  country  to  reach  the  banks  where  we  meant  to 
try  and  get  down  to  the  water's  edge.  We  did  not 
fancy  " burros"  much,  but  eventually  we  saw  two  mules 
no  worse-looking  than  usual,  though  one  had  curious 
striped  legs  which  made  him  look  like  a  cross  between 
a  mule  and  a  zebra;  this  feature  should  have  warned 
me,  but  he  looked  strong,  so  I  thought  I  would  risk 
using  him.  However,  after  a  very  short  time  on  his 
back  I  found  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  look  for  a  soft 
place  on  which  to  fall ;  as  it  turned  out,  the  choice  was 
not  left  to  me,  for  he  decided  the  matter,  and  I  resolved 
to  go  the  rest  of  the  way  on  foot  as  being  the  easiest 
and  safest  mode  of  getting  there.  The  last  I  saw  of  my 
okapi  was  a  glimpse  of  his  heels  disappearing  down  the 
road  in  the  direction  of  his  home. 

When  we  got  to  the  edge  of  the  deep  gorge  we  had 
to  find  a  way  down  through  the  dense  bush,  there 
being  nothing  but  a  faint  track  or  two  where  some 
Indian  had  passed  while  out  hunting.  So  we  forced 
our  way  over  the  rotten  ground.  In  one  spot  we  had  to 
jump  down  a  height  of  about  eight  feet,  and  seeing  a 
bush  with  a  good  stem  hanging  over  it,  I  was  about  to 
catch  hold  of  it  to  help  the  jump  down  when  I  observed 
in  time  that  it  was  the  Ortega-tree,  well  known  to  the 
natives,  whose  name  for  it  is  the  "bad  woman."  This 
dreadful  tree  has  large  round  leaves,  and  the  stems  are 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  clumps  like  green  lichen 
clinging  to  them.  If  a  single  leaf  touches  the  skin,  before 
many  hours  are  over  the  place  will  itch  intolerably  and 
will  then  begin  to  swell  to  about  three  times  its  normal 
size.  If  the  hand  is  touched  the  pain  will  run  up  the 
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arm,  while  if  a  branch  sweeps  the  face  it  will  very  soon 
be  covered  with  blisters.  The  pain  is  severe ;  almost  the 
only  remedy  is  said  to  be  rubbing  garlic  on  the  injured 
part,  but  garlic  cannot  always  be  procured  at  once,  and 
the  pain  does  not  abate  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Gradually,  as  we  got  farther  down  the  side  of  the 
ravine,  the  rocks  began  to  be  covered  with  glorious  ferns, 
many  of  which  I  had  never  seen  before.  There  was  one 
species  of  maidenhair  growing  in  long  slender  fronds 
like  drops  of  green  water,  and  another  had  long  narrow 
fronds  of  delicate  lace-like  foliage.  There  were  beautiful 
bushes  of  Portlandia,  where  the  sun  gave  the  blossoms 
a  chance  to  open,  over  which  white  semi-transparent 
butterflies  hovered  in  the  tempered  light.  I  saw,  too, 
a  huge  Owl  Butterfly  with  its  great  eyes  gleaming  in 
the  shadows. 

When  at  last  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  river  the 
sight  almost  took  away  my  breath.  The  sun  shone  on  the 
water,  though  the  bush  came  down  to  the  edge  on  both 
sides.  Everywhere  grew  beautiful  white  lilies,  as  if  some 
gardener  had  arranged  the  whole  place  for  a  wedding, 
but  surely  no  gardener  ever  produced  such  an  effect. 
Wherever  there  was  a  foothold  near  the  water  they 
grew  in  great  clumps,  and  even  on  the  rocks  out  in  the 
water  grew  more  white  lilies — wherever  one  looked  one 
saw  them.  It  would  have  been  possible  to  gather  an 
enormous  bunch  in  a  few  minutes. 

Lovely  butterflies  hovered  over  the  flowers.  I 
noticed  one — known  as  Titima — with  red  upper  wings 
and  deep  blue  hind  ones;  another  had  brilliant  blue 
wings  with  a  pale  band  running  across  them  (Bugaba). 
One  of  the  prettiest  effects  of  all  was  produced  by 
two  huge  butterflies  of  a  bright  sulphur-yellow  which 
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were  chasing  each  other  over  a  clump  of  the  lilies; 
and  brilliant  flies  of  many  kinds  were  to  be  seen  on 
ever}7  side. 

But,  beautiful  as  the  scene  was,  it  was  necessary  to 
go  on,  for  there  were  other  reaches  of  the  river  to  be 
seen  writh  beauties  of  their  own.  So  we  struggled  on 
through  the  bush,  at  times  close  to  the  water's  edge; 
now  and  then  we  had  to  get  higher  up  the  banks. 
Sometimes  we  could  go  for  a  long  way  along  the  bed 
of  the  river,  for  it  was  low  and  we  could  use  the  step- 
ping-stones to  get  along;  but  in  one  place  we  had 
to  leave  the  river-side  and  go  through  some  land  planted 
with  sugar-cane,  at  so  steep  an  angle  that  it  reminded 
me  of  Mark  Twain's  Swiss  farm,  where  the  labourers 
who  tried  to  work  upon  it  kept  falling  off.  Where 
the  little  path  wound  through  the  cane  the  sides  were 
bordered  with  yellow  and  white  daisies,  and  here  and 
there  rose  a  tall  clump  of  castor-oil  bushes  and  one 
beautiful  shrub  with  flowers  like  long  fuchsias  in  dense 
masses. 

At  last  wre  got  to  the  river  again  and  wandered  dowrn 
along  a  narrow  trail  made  between  tall  cliffs  on  both 
sides,  which  were  covered  with  numbers  of  glorious 
ferns.  Maidenhairs  of  many  kinds  abounded,  some  long 
ones  with  huge  fronds  and  others  of  a  creeping  variety, 
and  one  splendid  fern  like  a  gigantic  Osmnnda  regalis, 
but  far  larger  than  any  Osmunda  I  ever  saw.  On  the 
cliff-side  grew  many  beautiful  flowers ;  orchids  of  very 
many  sorts  sprang  from  every  cranny,  and  I  noticed  a 
shrub  of  pink  flowers  like  balsams,  while  over  all 
hovered  butterflies  in  endless  variety.  There  was  a 
bright  green  and  black  one ;  and  while  I  was  admiring 
a  great  plant  of  Palo  Blanco — as  it  is  called  here — with 
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its  great  white  crumpled  flowers,  I  saw  a  huge  blue 
butterfly  sipping  one  of  the  flowers.  When  the  river 
was  reached  below,  we  found  ourselves  at  a  point  where 
another  stream  ran  into  it  down  another  little  rocky 
ravine,  and  the  waters  joined  here  in  a  tumbling  mass. 
On  a  little  island  in  the  middle  grew  great  clumps  of 
what  looked  like  more  of  the  white  Crinum  lilies,  but 
I  found  them  to  be  a  variety  of  white  orchid,  the  trails 
of  the  flowers  being  absolutely  white,  without  even  a 
speck  of  any  other  tint;  I  never  saw  quite  the  same 
species  in  any  collection  at  home.  There  were  dozens 
of  trails  of  the  lovely  flowers  in  the  clumps,  and  I 
wondered  what  they  would  be  worth  to  a  collector. 

The  river  widened  out  here,  and  the  trees  fell  back 
on  both  sides  so  that  we  could  see  the  sky  above  with 
the  sun  shining  brightly;  on  the  ledges  grew  huge 
clumps  of  dahlias — for  this  is  the  home  of  the  dahlia. 
They  are  mostly  of  a  bright  orange  colour,  and  great 
tree-ferns  shade  them  from  the  fierce  glare.  But  soon 
I  noticed  that  there  were  great  black  clouds  banking  up, 
and  in  spite  of  my  friend's  predictions  I  much  feared 
a  storm.  He  still  assured  me,  however,  that  it  would 
not  rain  before  nightfall,  and  though  I  tried  to  believe 
him  I  found  that  my  faith  in  his  judgment  did  not  come 
up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  undergraduate  who,  upon 
being  asked  to  define  faith,  replied,  "Faith  is  that 
quality  which  enables  us  to  believe  what  we  know  to  be 
untrue. "  Judged  by  this  definition,  I  feared  mine  was 
of  a  poor  quality. 

We  sat  down  to  rest  and  eat  our  lunch  under  the 
shade  of  some  huge  Ceiba-trees ;  red  trails  of  flowers 
reach  to  their  summits,  and  strange  grey  moss  hangs 
in  long  streams  from  every  branch.  The  water  was 
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burbling  below ;  on  the  little  path  lizards  were  running, 
and  once  we  saw  a  snake  winding  away  into  the  bush. 
Black  birds  with  long  tails  flew  everywhere,  and  now 
and  then  a  parrot  flew  overhead  with  a  wild  screech. 
The  mountains  behind  were  covered  with  dense  bush ; 
a  puma  had  been  shot  here  a  few  days  before,  so  we  had 
to  be  careful.  My  friend,  who  knew  the  country,  showed 
me  a  useful-looking  revolver  which  he  carried — "just 
in  case  of  accidents,' '  as  he  put  it. 

Before  we  had  finished  our  lunch  there  was  no  longer 
any  doubt  about  the  impending  storm,  so,  as  we  knew 
what  rain  meant  here,  we  chose  a  spot  under  an  over- 
hanging crag  near  the  water's  edge  in  which  to  shelter 
from  its  rage,  and  within  a  short  time  we  were  glad 
enough  we  had  done  so.  Not  only  with  great  suddenness 
but  with  terrific  fury  the  storm  burst  over  the  moun- 
tains, blotting  them  out  in  dense  clouds.  The  lightning 
was  almost  incessant,  and  the  thunder  tremendous  as  it 
rumbled  down  the  ravine  we  were  in,  and  the  rain  came 
down  in  sheets.  We  were,  indeed,  glad  of  the  shelter 
of  the  crag.  The  river,  too,  was  rising  fast,  and  plants 
and  young  trees  were  rushing  down  with  the  current; 
presently  fowls  and  small  animals  came  down  too, 
swept  away  from  near  some  native  huts  higher  up. 
I  saw  a  dog  carried  down,  and  what  looked  like  a  small 
pig,  but  the  current  was  flowing  too  swiftly  to  see  much 
of  any  single  object. 

As  I  listened  to  the  peals  of  thunder  and  saw  the 
force  of  the  rising  torrent,  the  thought  flashed  through 
my  mind  that,  though  I  often  hear  the  climate  of 
England  reviled,  at  least  we  do  not  suffer  from  the 
extremes  of  climate  and  temperature  as  do  other  lands. 
Here  was  a  scene  which  had  been  peaceful  an  hour 
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ago  and  was  now  a  raging  inferno  of  sound  and  fury. 
Here 

The  eye  is  fed  with  crimson  and  with  purple, 

But  ah  !  not  with  English  green. 
And  above  the  frowning  mountains  you  may  listen 

To  the  mighty  thunder-crash — 
But  you  never  hear  the  sighing  of  the  willow 

Or  the  rustle  of  the  ash.1 

So  there  are  compensations,  after  all,  in  our  climate. 

Lest  I  be  tedious  I  will  not  bother  to  tell  of  our  wet 
walk  through  the  steaming  vegetation.  I  have  often 
been  bored  stiff,  when  reading  of  wild  places,  to  hear 
how  Brown  suffered  intensely  from  cold  at  an  altitude 
of  so-and-so,  or  how  Smith  had  to  forgo  his  supper  on 
a  certain  night  owing  to  the  straying  of  the  mules,  etc. 
Everyone  who  has  travelled  in  out-of-the-way  places 
has  to  put  up  with  discomforts,  but  they  are  best 
forgotten. 

After  a  great  storm  the  air  is  very  steamy,  which 
adds  to  the  richness  of  the  scene ;  for  this  is  the  climate 
beloved  by  so  many  tropical  plants,  and  which  gives  to 
a  hot  land  such  beauty.  So  we  walked  through  swelter- 
ing bushland,  with  the  sound  of  the  torrent  below  in 
our  ears,  and  scarcely  knew  we  had  reached  a  great 
waterfall  until  we  came  in  sight  of  it  and  felt  the  warm 
spray  on  our  faces. 

This  waterfall  would  not  compare,  of  course,  with 
the  famous  ones  such  as  those  in  Africa  and  Australia, 
but  it  had  all  the  beauty  of  falling  water,  with  its  endless 
curves  and  tossings  and  little  swift  currents,  not  only 
where  it  fell  in  two  great  leaps,  but  amongst  the  great 
rocks  and  boulders  which  delayed  it  in  its  passage  to 

1  Spectator. 
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the  sea ;  and  the  banks  being  shallow  here  and  the  stream 
wide  there  was  the  same  endless  profusion  of  flowers. 
Vast  masses  of  pink  Crinums,  of  white  Eucharis  lilies, 
of  glorious  ferns  and  some  plants  with  beautiful  velvet 
leaves  belonging  to  the  Gloxinias.  Indeed,  I  saw  many 
hot-house  favourites  here,  including  one — a  creeper — 
which  threw  huge  trails  and  great  trusses  of  blossom 
over  a  mighty  tree,  and  though  I  could  not  get 
near  the  flowers  to  make  sure,  it  looked  from  below 
like  a  gigantic  Solanum.  And,  perhaps,  dearest  of  all 
to  me  from  its  associations,  was  a  trail  of  real  English 
honeysuckle.  I  do  not  know  if  this  was  an  escape  or 
if  it  is  a  native;  certain  it  is  that  here  it  grew  at 
its  best  in  a  great  clump  with  masses  of  flowers  on 
the  top. 

A  singular  thing  about  this  river — and  I  have  noticed 
the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  other  rivers  out  here — 
is  the  complete  diversity  of  scenery  one  meets  with 
upon  the  river's  banks.  One  reach  will  be  hemmed  in 
with  vegetation  to  the  water's  edge,  while  the  next  will 
be  quite  open,  with  ravines  leading  away  from  it;  the 
next  reach,  perhaps,  will  show  tall,  bare  cliffs  with  little 
verdure,  and  so  on.  Here,  by  the  waterfall,  was  a 
scene  of  truly  tropical  splendour  from  which  I  could 
scarcely  tear  myself  away.  And  before  we  left  I  saw  a 
lovely  sight,  for  a  little  humming-bird  came  from 
nowhere  that  we  could  see,  and  hung  poised  over  a  truss 
of  lily  flowrers.  He  had  a  beautiful  golden-brown  head 
and  throat — crest  glittering  in  the  sun — and  his  little 
body  was  a  mixture  of  greens  and  bronzes,  while  round 
his  little  black  feet  were  tiny  ruffles  of  white  down ;  he 
hung  before  several  flowers,  moving  with  lightning 
speed  from  one  to  another  like  a  piece  of  beautiful 
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thickened  mist,  and  then  suddenly  while  I  looked  he 
was  gone,  but  I  could  not  see  where,  except  for  a  flash 
of  light  disappearing. 

The  very  next  turn  brought  us  to  a  scene  totally 
different  from  the  last.  Sunlight  was  almost  completely 
shut  out  here  by  dark-green  cypress-trees  which  grew 
thickly  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Not  a  ray  could  reach 
the  water  here  except  in  very  tempered  form,  and 
nothing  relieved  the  gloom  except  one  huge  Datura 
bush  bearing  dozens  of  great  white  trumpet  flowers. 
Here  only  one  butterfly  was  in  sight — one  of  the  ghostly 
transparent  species  which  loves  deep  shade — indeed, 
the  whole  scene  looked  as  if  it  might  have  been  planted 
for  a  place  of  the  dead.  Except  for  the  water  there  was 
not  a  sound  to  be  heard.  Walking  was  easy  beneath  the 
great  trees,  but  farther  out  from  the  river  the  ground 
was  swampy  and  could  not  be  trusted. 

The  next  reach  provided  another  surprise.  This 
must  once  have  been  the  site  of  an  Indian  settlement, 
for,  though  none  of  the  little  huts  were  left,  there  were 
traces  of  man's  occupation.  Bananas  grew  amongst  the 
vegetation,  though  most  of  them  bore  only  small 
useless  clusters  of  fruit ;  but  I  fancy  some  species  are 
indigenous,  as  I  have  more  than  once  seen  banana 
plants  of  wild  species  bearing  the  curious  bird-like 
flowers  peculiar  to  the  family.  But  here  were  foreigners, 
for  roses  streamed  up  into  the  air — and  roses  were 
certainly  introduced  by  the  Spaniards — and  bushes  of 
Bougainvillia  threw  magenta  trails  over  the  trees  to 
great  heights.  One  native  we  saw  in  the  prodigal  waste 
of  green  in  the  shape  of  the  most  splendid  tree-fern 
I  think  I  ever  saw,  with  a  great  thick  trunk  and  long 
fronds  of  lace-like  green  far  above ;  it  hung  over  the 
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cliff-side  as  if  it  were  trying  to  see  itself  in  the  water 
below. 

Great  bushes  of  what  resembled  huge  red  Salvias 
grew  on  the  side  of  the  cliffs,  and  others  bearing 
flowers  of  the  Balsam  family;  and  polypody  ferns 
with  fronds  many  feet  in  length  hung  over  the  ledges 
far  into  the  air.  Numbers  of  convolvuli  of  many  colours 
rioted  in  and  out  of  the  other  vegetation,  great  blue 
ones  and  one  beautiful  species,  white  in  colour,  with  a 
heart  of  purple.  And  over  all  were  the  orchids  running 
along  the  boughs  or  lodging  in  the  forks  of  the  trees ; 
some  of  them  are  yellow,  others  are  pink  or  mauve  or 
a  mixture  of  many  tints.  It  would  gladden  the  heart  of 
an  orchid-hunter  to  see  this  beautiful  sight,  and  I 
fancy  there  must  be  many  species  here  which  have 
never  yet  been  collected.  Though  the  best  flowering- 
time  had  not  come  yet,  there  were  enough  of  the  orchids 
in  flower  to  show  what  they  would  look  like  in  a  week 
or  two's  time. 

The  afternoon  was  wearing  on,  but  it  was  hard  to 
tear  oneself  from  the  river,  and  we  determined,  if 
necessary,  to  wander  on  till  dusk,  trusting  to  be  able  to 
find  some  resting-place  for  the  night,  though  this  was 
not  a  pleasing  prospect  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country;  however,  we  could  always  procure  some 
"burros"  to  convey  us  to  the  nearest  resting-place,  as 
this  part  of  the  country  has  a  certain  number  of  ranches, 
some  of  them  owned  by  Europeans.  So  we  determined 
to  see  a  little  more  of  the  river  whose  wildness  and 
beauty  drew  us  like  a  magnet — indeed,  in  an  unknown 
land  it  is  wonderful  what  a  desire  one  has  to  go  round 
the  next  corner,  never  knowing  what  is  to  be  found 
there ;  and  so  we  walked  on  for  a  while  longer. 
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And  how  glad  I  was  soon  afterwards  that  we  had 
done  so,  for  we  came  out  before  long  on  to  the  shores 
of  a  lovely  lagoon — or  rather  a  large  lake;  the  recent 
rain  had  turned  the  lagoon  below  us  into  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  and  I  heard  later  that  when  the  rains 
continue  for  long  it  becomes  a  vast  lake,  almost  like 
an  inland  sea.  The  edges  were  fringed  with  water-reeds, 
which  sheltered  vast  numbers  of  waterfowl  of  many 
descriptions ;  there  must  have  been  hundreds  of  wild 
duck,  and  I  saw  some  turkeys  also,  unless  I  am  much 
mistaken.  I  was  told  that  pelican  come  here  at  times, 
but  I  saw  none,  though  I  did  see  some  beautiful  ibises 
of  at  least  two  varieties,  and  I  stood  for  a  long  time 
watching  a  great  kingfisher  hovering  over  the  water. 
What  struck  me  most  about  him  was  that  he  resembled 
the  laughing  jackasses  I  had  so  often  seen  in  Australia, 
so  much  so  that  I  almost  expected  to  hear  him  laugh. 
This  bird  hung  suspended  for  a  long  time  over  one 
spot  and  then  moved  to  another,  like  a  kestrel  soaring 
and  then  hovering.  His  crest  and  back  were  grey,  and 
his  breast  and  neck  white,  while  his  mate  has  a  rufous 
breast ;  I  heard  there  were  several  kinds  of  kingfishers 
here,  one  of  them  of  a  beautiful  malachite  blue,  but 
I  did  not  see  one. 

It  would  have  been  possible  to  have  had  a  very  good 
day's  duck-shooting  if  we  had  required  any  for  the 
pot,  for  as  we  drew  near  the  reeds  an  immense  commo- 
tion took  place  amongst  the  birds,  and  hundreds  must 
have  taken  wing,  only  to  settle  a  little  farther  off,  for  they 
did  not  seem  very  much  alarmed,  as  they  are  not  much 
disturbed  or  shot  here.  I  heard  also  that  this  lagoon 
is  famous  for  tapirs,  as  it  is  fairly  close  to  the  coast,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  watch  for  these  animals  as  a  rule. 
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Since  we  were  there  heavy  rains  have  fallen  and  the 
lagoon  is  now  a  huge  lake.  This  recalls  the  fact  that  all 
these  countries  bordering  on   the   gulf  are  liable  to 
terrible  floods,  and,  indeed,  from  the  remotest  times 
there  have  been  stories  and  legends  of  floods  which 
covered  the  whole  land — indeed,  every  Indian  tribe 
from  the  borders  of  Texas  to  far  down  into  South 
America   has   legends   of  a   universal   deluge   which 
covered  the  whole  earth.  And  lately  the  truth  of  the 
story  has  been  proved,  as  far  as  Central  America  is 
concerned.  The  city  of  Mexico,  for  instance,  is  built 
upon  a  site  where  there  was  once  a  lake,  and  of  late 
years  the  old  Aztec    legend  has  been  proved  true. 
These  people  affirmed  that  about  eleven  thousand  or 
more  years  ago  a  terrific  inundation  suddenly  over- 
whelmed the  world  and  destroyed  everyone.  And  it  is 
true  that  there  are  beds  of  "tepetate"  high  up  on  the 
mountain  ridges  which  were  certainly  laid  in  water, 
proving  that  the  present  city  must  have  been  covered 
by  half  a  mile  of  sea.  Excavations  show  a  peculiar  miry 
clay  which  has  preserved  a  vast  number  of  bodies  of 
pre-Aztec  people  who  must  have  perished  in  some 
sudden  and  overwhelming  catastrophe.  They  are  of 
Mongol  extraction,  with  almond-shaped  eyes,  such  a 
type  as  crops  up  now  and  then  in  various  parts  of 
Central  America,  and  the  Maya  say  that  they  found 
here  a  race  of  that  description — that  is,  as  regards  those 
few  who  escaped  destruction.  Certainly  even  now  the 
tops  of  great  buildings  emerge  here  and  there  from  a 
deposit  found  extending  for  many  miles  where  once 
a  sea  flowed;  and  it  is  the  same  throughout  Central 
America. 

A    tradition    amongst    the    Indians    farther    south 
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declares  that  a  universal  deluge  overwhelmed  the  whole 
land  where  Central  America  now  stands.  They  say  this 
took  place  before  the  coming  of  the  Itzas,  the  prede- 
cessors of  the  Maya ;  they  also  relate  that  only  a  handful 
of  people  were  saved  to  continue  the  race.  This  story 
also  has  been  proved  true  in  its  most  important  features. 
Even  in  historic  times  these  floods  occur.  Fifty  years 
ago  a  tidal  wave  a  hundred  feet  in  height  struck  the 
isthmus  south  of  Mexico  and  overwhelmed  some 
sea-coast  towns,  carrying  a  good-sized  ship  far  inland, 
where  it  stood  for  some  years  on  a  height  above  the 
town  of  Coatzacoalcos ;  and  a  number  of  Indians  made 
it  their  home  for  years.  And  everywhere  throughout 
Central  America  heavy  rains  cause  huge  lakes  to  form, 
sometimes  reaching  to  the  sea-coast. 

As  we  sat  on  the  shore  of  the  beautiful  lagoon  we 
wondered  how  far  the  waters  would  rise  in  the  case  of 
still  heavier  or  more  continuous  rains,  for  the  ground 
for  miles  round  was  low  and  swampy,  and  there  seemed 
nothing  to  stop  it  from  reaching  an  immense  distance. 
The  sun  was  setting  over  the  still  waters,  and  we  could 
see  the  wild  birds  still  fishing  and  the  gleam  of  some 
small  fish  as  it  turned  in  the  water.  I  noticed,  too,  a 
beautiful  bird  like  a  large  finch  in  the  reeds  near  me. 
He  was  dark  above,  with  a  white  breast,  orange  near  the 
tail,  which  was  very  long,  with  great  streamers  floating 
far  behind  him;  and  I  found  also  a  lovely  little  nest, 
belonging  to  some  humming-bird,  hanging  on  a  little 
bough  in  a  bush.  It  was  built  of  the  finest  down,  but 
was  empty  now.  Later  on  I  found  another  nest,  which 
seemed  built  of  horsehair,  belonging  to  the  same 
family  of  birds ;  they  all  seem  to  build  these  beautiful 
little  neat  nests.  But  the  evening  was  coming  on,  and 
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the  mosquitoes  were  beginning  to  hum  in  unpleasant 
numbers,  so  we  were  forced  to  leave  our  beautiful 
lagoon  to  its  inhabitants — undisturbed  by  any  human 
intruders,  and  once  again  restored  to  its  true  character 
as  a  "haunt  of  ancient  peace." 
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I  determined  while  I  was  in  Mexico  not  to  neglect  any 
opportunity  I  could  get  of  visiting  the  spots  where  the 
late  Emperor  spent  his  last  days.  Curiously  enough,  I 
find  that  he  is  here  regarded  as  a  hero,  and  every  object 
associated  with  him  is  preserved  with  the  greatest  care 
— indeed,  I  might  almost  say  with  reverence;  not  only 
things  which  are  valuable  or  historical,  but  every  spot 
connected  with  him  is  regarded  with  awe,  while  such 
trifles  as  the  cigar  found  in  his  pocket  after  death  is 
preserved  in  a  case  in  the  museum  in  Mexico  City,  and 
a  tiny  chapel  has  been  erected  on  the  spot  where  he  fell. 
It  is  the  last  phases  of  his  life  which  chiefly  interest 
me,  and  I  am  drawing  largely  on  the  recollections  of 
J.  J.  Aubertin,  who  went  over  the  whole  ground  with 
extreme  care  a  few  years  after  the  ill-fated  Emperor's 
death  and  had  the  advantage  of  having  as  his  com- 
panions those  who  were  closely  connected  with  the 
drama  of  Queretaro. 

When  to  his  undoing  Maximilian  resolved  to  recall 
his  abdication  and  to  adventure  his  all  in  order  to  retain 
his  shaking  throne,  he  left  Orizaba  with  the  remains  of 
his  army,  but  could  get  no  farther  than  Queretaro, 
where  he  resolved  to  entrench  himself  as  well  as  he 
could,  although,  «s  he  himself  recognized,  it  was  a 
veritable  rat-trap  and  incapable  of  strong  defence. 
Here  he  and  his  heroic  little  army  held  out  for  seventy- 
one  days,  but  at  last,  seeing  that  defence  was  no  longer 
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practicable,  it  was  resolved  as  a  desperate  expedient  to 
try  and  break  out  on  the  evening  of  May  16,  1867. 
A  few  days  previous  to  this  Marquez  had  been  sent 
with  a  little  band  of  men  and  a  few  field-guns  to  try 
to  raise  some  fresh  forces  to  repel  the  besiegers,  but  this 
man  had  gone  instead  to  Mexico  City,  after  throwing 
the  guns  into  a  ravine,  and  had  done  nothing  since  to 
help  his  chief.  Indeed,  although  Maximilian  had  been 
warned  against  Lopez  and  Marquez  again  and  again, 
he  insisted  upon  trusting  them  in  preference  to  Mira- 
mon  and  Mejia,  whom  he  only  recalled  to  his  side  in 
time  to  get  them  executed  with  himself. 

Lopez  had  been  present  at  the  council  held  in  the 
college  at  Queretaro  on  the  evening  of  May  15th  to 
decide  upon  their  course  of  action,  and  Maximilian 
had  decorated  Lopez  with  the  medal  "For  Valour' '  for 
his  zeal  in  planning  an  escape  from  the  position  they 
were  in,  although  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  have  suc- 
ceeded. However,  it  was  not  put  to  the  test,  for  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th  Lopez  rushed  into  the 
Emperor's  apartments,  while  Maximilian  was  in  bed, 
and  exclaimed  that  the  town  was  full  of  the  enemy. 
The  Emperor  at  once  rose  and  called  Salm-Salm  to  him, 
suggesting  that  they  had  better  go  at  once  to  the  little 
hill  outside  the  town — the  Cerro  de  las  Campanas — 
to  see  what  could  be  done.  But  as  they  were  walking 
there  they  came  suddenly  upon  Lopez  in  earnest 
conversation  with  General  Gallardo,  of  the  enemy 
forces,  and  at  once  it  became  apparent  what  had 
happened.  Gallardo  must  have  recognized  the  little 
party,  but  he  pretended  not  to  do  so,  and  turning  to 
his  staff  remarked,  "These  are  civilians;  let  them  pass," 
probably  hoping  that  some  other  means  might  be  found 
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of  getting  rid  of  Maximilian.  The  latter  was  suffering 
severely  from  dysentery,  and  when  they  reached  the 
little  hill  he  remarked  to  Salm-Salm,  "Now  for  a  lucky 
bullet,"  but  in  this  hope  he  was  disappointed,  though 
firing  was  going  on.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  Maxi- 
milian's charger — a  dappled  grey — was  seen  being  led 
towards  the  hill  by  one  of  Lopez's  men.  Probably  the 
remorse  felt  by  most  traitors  was  stirring  in  him,  but 
it  was  too  late.  Shortly  afterwards  the  hill  was  sur- 
rounded, and  Maximilian  and  his  friends  were  forced 
to  surrender  to  Generals  Escobedo  and  Gallardo.  They 
were  then  led  back  to  the  college,  and  after  a  few  days 
were  transferred  to  the  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  as 
the  Emperor  was  now  very  ill — indeed,  when  I  examined 
his  death-mask  a  few  days  ago  it  struck  me  that  it  was 
the  face  of  a  dying  man,  so  shrunken  and  hollow  were 
the  features.  Here  the  prisoners  were  allowed  a  fair 
measure  of  freedom — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the 
Princess  Salm-Salm  was  induced  to  plot  for  the 
Emperor's  escape — a  plot  well  known  to  Escobedo,  who 
grimly  sent  the  proofs  to  the  prisoners,  after  which  he 
sent  the  Princess  away.  This  lady  went  at  once  to 
President  Juarez  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet  entreating 
him  to  save  the  Emperor's  life,  but  though  deeply 
moved  Juarez  replied  :  " Madam,  you  do  not  know  what 
you  ask ;  the  whole  nation  has  already  condemned  him ; 
were  I  to  refuse  to  sanction  his  death  I  should  share  his 
fate,  but  it  would  not  save  him." 

The  third  man  who  shared  Maximilian's  fate — 
Mejia — was  a  typical  Indian  who  added  to  the  usual 
qualities  of  the  Indian  a  deep  devotion  to  his  friend 
and  benefactor.  Some  years  before  he  had  saved 
Escobedo 's  life  (these  two  having  been  lifelong  friends) 
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when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mendez.  Therefore 
Escobedo  sent  to  tell  him  that  his  influence  with  the 
President  and  his  troops  was  sufficient  to  ensure  his 
request  being  granted,  and  he  planned  to  demand  life 
and  freedom  for  Mejia.  But  to  this  the  noble  Indian 
replied  that  his  master's  life  must  be  spared  first,  and, 
when  Escobedo  answered  that  he  could  not  secure 
this,  Mejia  replied  that  he  would  die  beside  his  friend 
and  hero. 

The  court-martial  was  held,  fairly  enough,  and 
Maximilian  was  excused  attendance  on  the  plea  of 
illness.  A  curious  light  is  shed  on  his  state  of  mind  at 
this  time  by  the  fact  that  during  his  captivity  he  dis- 
covered a  new  insect.  He  was  ever  deeply  interested  in 
insects,  and  this  particular  insect  has  since  been  named 
"Queretarus"  in  his  honour. 

As  regards  the  justice  of  the  sentence  passed  upon 
Maximilian  and  his  friends,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
other  verdict  could  have  been  given.  It  is  true  he  had 
been  invited  to  fill  the  throne  of  Mexico  by  one  party 
in  the  State,  but  he  well  knew  beforehand  that  this  did 
not  represent  the  desire  of  the  nation,  but  only  of  one 
small  party.  Moreover,  his  stipulation  that  he  was  to 
retain  the  services  of  the  French  forces  for  four  years 
shows  that  he  intended  to  maintain  his  hold  on  the 
throne  by  the  aid  of  foreign  troops ;  furthermore,  a  year 
before  his  capture  he  had  published  a  decree  stating 
that  "the  country  being  now  quiet,  only  rebels  and 
bandits  were  now  in  arms  against  him,  and  if  caught 
would  be  shot  out  of  hand."  It  is  said  that  this  Order 
for  the  Day  was  written  by  Bazaine,  but  at  least  the 
Emperor  signed  it,  and  his  general  (Mendez)  acted 
upon  it;  for  after  an  engagement  which  took  place  a 
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week  later  he  had  all  the  captured  officers  shot  except 
Escobedo,  after  the  briefest  of  trials,  lasting  only  an 
hour.  Therefore,  when  Maximilian  and  his  generals 
were  captured,  Mendez  was  the  only  one  shot  at  once; 
he  went  to  the  place  of  execution  smoking  a  cigar  and 
waved  a  careless  farewell  to  his  friends  as  he  passed 
their  windows.  It  is  said  he  died  still  smoking,  and 
when  told  to  turn  his  back  to  the  firing-party  he  refused 
insolently  to  stir  a  muscle  and  died  without  a  trace  of 
fear.  People  who  die  for  their  political  faiths  usually 
die  well,  and  this  is  only  to  be  expected,  for  those  who 
make  attempts  against  existing  laws  know  well  that 
they  are  fighting  with  a  rope  round  their  necks,  as  it 
were,  and  that  if  they  fail  there  can  only  be  one  end  to 
their  actions.  Still,  it  is  something  to  the  credit  of  a  man 
if  he  faces  death,  although  in  perfect  health  and  some- 
times after  prolonged  anxiety  of  mind,  without  any 
symptoms  of  any  lower  emotion. 

In  Maximilian's  case  there  were  several  trying  epi- 
sodes. He  knew  well  enough  that  powerful  influences 
were  at  work  to  secure  his  release.  Several  countries 
pleaded  with  his  captors  for  mercy,  and  even  when 
condemned  a  three  days'  reprieve  was  granted  him. 
This  was  an  added  trial  to  his  fortitude,  for  just  as  the 
three  condemned  men  were  preparing  to  go  to  the 
place  of  execution  a  paper  was  received  by  Escobedo 
granting  a  three  days'  reprieve.  To  the  first  ray  of  hope 
felt  by  the  prisoners  when  they  saw  the  paper  handed 
in  succeeded  a  corresponding  fall,  and  Maximilian 
remarked  to  Miramon  :  "Well,  let  us  look  upon  this  as 
an  added  occasion  to  bow  to  the  Divine  Will." 

Canon  Soria,  a  priest  who  attended  the  fallen 
Emperor  and  was  with  him  to  the  end,  gives  many 
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interesting  details  of  his  last  days.  He  relates  that  the 
Emperor  was  chiefly  distressed  at  the  thought  of  leaving 
the  Empress  alone  in  a  distracted  state  of  mind.  News 
had  been  received  from  Europe  that  repeated  dis- 
appointments had  so  preyed  upon  her  mind  that  it  was 
becoming  unsettled,  and  therefore  a  rumour  spread — 
originating  with  Mejia,  it  is  believed — that  she  was  dead. 
This  was  widely  believed  at  the  time,  and  Escobedo 
asked  Canon  Soria  if  Maximilian  had  heard  the  dis- 
tressing news.  He  had,  and  though  greatly  troubled  for 
a  while,  he  gradually  came  to  be  relieved  at  the 
thought  that  she  was  past  all  earthly  trouble,  and 
remarked,  "One  link  less  with  earth  and  one  reason 
less  for  regretting  leaving  it." 

When  the  morning  of  June  19th  came  Maximilian 
was  roused  from  sleep  by  Escobedo,  who  begged  him 
to  say  "Goodbye''  to  him.  Maximilian  did  so,  and 
gave  the  general  his  photograph  signed  by  himself. 
He  also  begged  Escobedo  to  spare  his  face  when 
ordering  the  squad  to  fire,  on  the  plea  that  his  mother 
was  to  see  his  body  later.  Escobedo  promised  to  see 
to  this,  and  spoke  to  the  firing-party  later  about  it, 
saying,  "If  a  shot  reaches  the  face  I  shall  secure  that 
the  man  firing  it  has  been  punished  by  shooting  the 
whole  six." 

Maximilian  then  dictated  a  letter  to  the  Pope  telling 
him  that  he  died  a  true  son  of  the  Church ;  he  wanted 
to  write  a  letter  of  farewell  to  his  mother,  but  gave  up 
the  attempt,  only  sending  her  his  wedding-ring.  The 
order  to  leave  the  convent  having  arrived,  the  three 
men  drove  to  the  foot  of  the  little  hill,  and  Maximilian 
alighted,  merely  saying  quietly  to  his  two  companions, 
"Vamos,  Senores,"  as  if  he  were  going  for  a  walk. 
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They  then  began  to  climb  the  hill,  and  the  Emperor 
remarked:  "What  a  beautiful  day!  I  always  hoped  to 
leave  the  earth  on  a  day  like  this" ;  and  a  moment  later : 
"This  is  the  hill  where  I  meant  to  plant  the  flag  of 
victory,  and  now  this  is  the  end.  What  a  comedy 
life  is!" 

Arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  Maximilian  said  to 
Miramon:  "Take  the  place  of  honour  in  the  middle; 
it  is  only  fitting  that  valour  should  be  recognized,  even 
by  kings";  and  to  the  noble  Indian  who  had  refused 
life  in  order  to  die  with  his  friend  he  said :  "Conduct 
like  yours  must  receive  a  reward  in  heaven  if  it  is 
refused  here."  He  then  distributed  some  gold  coins 
among  the  soldiers,  and,  putting  his  hands  on  his 
breast,  gave  the  order  to  fire.  This  was  followed  by  a 
salvo  from  the  squad,  and  the  three  fell,  the  two 
generals  dead,  but  Maximilian  fell  upon  his  side 
exclaiming,  "Oh,  Hombres,  Hombres!"  as  a  protest. 
A  sergeant  approached  and  fired  a  shot  which  penetrated 
the  heart. 

The  failure  of  the  squad  to  kill  Maximilian  outright 
was  probably  due  to  the  order  to  save  his  face,  as  the 
shots  went  low,  though  three  were  mortal;  but  as  his 
body  was  to  be  embalmed  the  desire  was  strange  on 
his  part,  though  it  may  have  been  due  to  a  certain 
vanity  which  always  led  him  to  care  a  good  deal  for 
his  appearance  and  person — indeed,  he  was  even 
troubled  at  the  thought  of  his  uniform  being  soiled. 
But  the  three  died  as  one  might  have  expected: 
Miramon  with  a  defiance  which  insulted  those  who  had 
tried  and  condemned  him,  Maximilian  like  a  king,  and 
Mejia  like  a  true  Indian,  betraying  no  feeling  whatever. 
Their  bodies  were  handed  over  to  their  friends,  and 
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Maximilian's  embalmed,  but  permission  was  not  at  first 
granted  for  its  removal  from  the  country. 

The  question  arises:  Why  did  Maximilian  vacillate 
about  abdicating  the  throne  of  Mexico  when  it  had 
become  practically  impossible  to  hold  out  any  longer  ? 
Twice  he  wrote  to  resign  the  throne,  and  a  letter  to  this 
effect  is  extant ;  but  there  are  probably  several  reasons 
for  the  course  he  took.  In  the  first  place  it  was  humili- 
ating in  the  extreme  to  set  forth  on  such  a  career  and 
then  to  admit  failure  publicly  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Moreover,  his  brother,  the  Austrian  Emperor,  had 
warned  him  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  resume  his 
position  as  an  Archduke  were  he  to  return,  a  position 
to  which  he  had  renounced  all  claims.  His  mother,  too, 
the  Archduchess  Sophia,  had  written  an  extremely 
strong  letter  urging  him  to  "  leave  his  bones  in  Mexico 
rather  than  resign  his  position,' '  and  finally  his  wife 
was  absolutely  determined  to  hold  her  position  at  all 
costs;  these  reasons,  added  to  a  natural  repugnance  to 
give  up  his  position,  probably  caused  him  to  decide  upon 
the  course  which  led  to  ruin. 

From  the  time  when  Napoleon  forsook  him  his  cause 
was  lost.  When  Bazaine  came  to  offer  him  fresh  terms, 
with  extreme  insolence  threatening  to  withdraw  the 
French  troops  if  he  would  not  comply  with  impossible 
conditions,  he  exclaimed  with  just  anger:  "Napoleon 
is  mocking  me.  I  would  never  have  accepted  the  throne 
had  he  not  promised  me  the  support  of  his  troops  for 
four  years  unconditionally.' '  But  from  that  hour  his 
hopes  were  doomed,  especially  as  the  Government  at 
Washington,  having  terminated  the  Civil  War  and 
conquered  the  Southern  States,  was  now  free  to  turn 
its  attention  to  Mexico,  in  whose  affairs  America  con- 
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sidered  herself  as  possessing  a   right  to  intervene  if 
it  suited  her  to  do  so. 

But  Maximilian's  vacillations  were  due  to  a  certain 
weakness  of  character,  and  this  was  commented  upon 
many  years  before  by  Queen  Victoria.  In  her  diary  she 
alludes  to  her  first  impressions  of  the  Archduke  when 
he  came  to  England  as  the  betrothed  husband  of  her 
cousin.  She  remarks  that  "he  is  charming  and  that  she 
hears  nothing  but  good  of  him,"  but  adds  that  she 
thinks  his  face  fine  "all  but  the  lower  part."  I  thought 
of  this  when  looking  at  his  death-mask,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  majesty  of  death,  betrays  a  weakness  and  irresolu- 
tion about  the  mouth.  It  is  easy  to  see  why,  even  when 
the  carriages  were  ready  to  convey  him  to  Vera  Cruz 
and  safety,  he  turned  back  from  the  doors.  Then,  too, 
the  fact  that  his  letter  of  abdication  was  addressed  to 
the  traitor  Marquez  shows  his  inability  to  know  whom 
he  should  trust  and  whom  mistrust.  In  the  letter  he 
thanks  Marquez  for  his  fidelity,  and  assures  him  that 
he  will  carry  the  memory  of  it  with  him ;  his  two  most 
trustworthy  friends  he  trusted  only  in  time  to  enable 
them  to  die  with  him.  He  trusted  Marquez  in  spite  of 
repeated  warnings  from  others  of  tried  faith.  True,  he 
need  not  have  listened  to  all  slanders,  but  he  might 
have  said  in  the  words  of  the  Spanish  proverb,  "I  hear 
the  slander  but  despise  the  slanderer,"  but  this  he 
never  did.  And  so  he  lost  his  last  chance,  for,  when  the 
carriages  turned  back  from  the  door,  there  was  no 
alternative  for  him  but  to  fight  on  to  the  end.  This  he 
must  in  a  measure  have  foreseen,  for  his  troops  were 
dwindling  and  exhausted ;  he  must  have  suspected  well 
enough  that  no  more  help  would  come  from  Europe — 
and  the  end  came  soon  after  at  Queretaro. 
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Although  Maximilian  had  many  personal  friends,  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  his  charm,  he  had  few  supporters 
outside  the  Church,  and  almost  at  once  both  the 
Empress  and  he  seemed  to  set  themselves  to  work  to 
oust  this  party  from  power — another  fatal  mistake  to 
make.  Maximilian  had  great  personal  attractions  when 
he  chose  to  exert  them,  but  he  also  had  a  curious  aloof- 
ness of  manner  which  kept  people  at  a  distance  except 
when  it  suited  him  to  become  intimate  with  them.  All 
the  same,  his  name  is  deeply  revered  in  Mexico  to-day. 

As  regards  the  traitor  Lopez,  though  the  Emperor's 
friends  all  knew  well  enough  that  they  had  been 
betrayed,  the  name  of  the  traitor  was  never  given,  but 
enough  transpired  to  cause  it  to  become  known.  For 
instance,  when  Gallardo  met  Lopez  the  day  after  the 
betrayal  in  the  house  of  Senor  Rubio,  the  rich  Spanish 
merchant  who  had  been  Maximilian's  host  on  the  day 
when  he  passed  through  the  town  two  years  before  in 
triumph,  the  senor  offered  Gallardo  a  glass  of  wine. 
He  then  approached  Lopez  to  do  the  same,  whereupon 
General  Gallardo  put  down  his  glass,  exclaiming:  "If 
General  Lopez  drinks  I  do  not.  I  do  not  drink  with 
traitors."  Once  again,  a  little  later,  Senor  Escobo,  the 
Government  lawyer  who  was  conducting  the  case  for 
the  Government  of  Mexico,  and  who  actually  pro- 
nounced the  doom  of  the  Emperor,  was  walking  with 
Senor  Rubio  in  his  factory  when  they  passed  several 
officers  who  were  also  going  through  the  works.  Seeing 
his  host  shake  hands  wTith  them,  Escobo  did  the  same 
without  waiting  for  introductions,  but  after  going  a  few 
steps  he  asked  his  host  who  they  were.  Upon  hearing 
the  name  of  Lopez  he  turned  back,  and  speaking  to  the 
latter,  he  said  in  a  voice  all  could  hear:  "General 
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Lopez,  I  shook  hands  with  you  not  knowing  who  you 
were.  Now  I  know,  and  I  am  going  to  wash  my  hand, 
for  it  is  stained.' '  On  both  occasions  Lopez  shrank  away 
without  replying.  The  feeling  of  the  two  gentlemen 
towards  the  traitor  whom  they  had  used  was  that  of 
Bolingbroke  towards  Exton,  whom  he  had  employed 
to  kill  Richard  II: 

They  love  not  poison  that  do  poison  need, 
Nor  do  I  thee:  .  .  . 

Neither  my  good  word  nor  princely  favour : 
With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  shade  of  night 
And  never  show  thy  head  by  day  nor  light. 

The  fates  of  both  Marquez  and  Lopez  are  unknown. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  Lopez  left  Mexico  for  Cuba 
and  never  showed  himself  in  his  native  land  again. 
Maximilian  said  of  both  of  them  after  he  had  learned 
of  their  treachery:  "If  I  had  them  both  in  my  power 
I  should  let  Lopez  go  and  shoot  Marquez.  Lopez 
is  a  traitor  from  pure  wickedness,  but  Marquez  from 
calculation.' '  Lopez  is  known  to  have  bargained  for  a 
sum  amounting  to  two  thousand  pounds  as  a  reward  for 
selling  the  gates,  and  when  informed  of  it  Maximilian 
exclaimed,  "This  is  the  man  whom  a  few  hours  before 
I  had  decorated  with  the  medal  '  For  Valour  '." 

None  of  the  prisoners  ever  complained  of  his  treat- 
ment. Even  Prince  Salm-Salm  said  later,  "We  all 
expected  to  be  shot  at  once  when  we  surrendered," 
yet  he  actually  was  released  later;  while  all  the  three 
who  were  eventually  executed  were  treated  with  studied 
politeness,  though  his  enemies  always  alluded  to  the 
Emperor  as  "Maximilian  of  Habsburg,"  never  admit- 
ting his  claim  to  the  throne.  But  the  feeling  for  him 
became  so  strong  that  when  the  execution  was  decided 
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upon  large  bodies  of  troops  were  drafted  into  the  little 
town  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  rescue ;  also  a  proclama- 
tion was  read  out  declaring,  "He  who  asks  pardon 
for  the  condemned  will  be  regarded  as  a  traitor  and 
will  share  their  fate."  This  had  the  desired  effect,  yet 
after  the  execution  the  shops  were  closed,  the  people 
attended  no  places  of  amusement,  and  wore  mourning 
for  some  time  after.  The  gilt  coach  wherein  Maximilian 
made  his  few  triumphal  progresses  is  still  shown,  as 
also  is  that  in  which  he  usually  travelled.  Every  relic  of 
him  is  carefully  preserved  and  is  shown  in  the  National 
Museum.  Even  the  model  of  his  horse  is  exhibited,  as 
well  as  the  sword  which  he  handed  over  to  his  con- 
querors. During  the  whole  of  his  stay  in  Mexico  his 
reign  was  a  troubled  one,  supported  by  foreign  bayonets, 
and  it  only  lasted  three  years  in  all. 

There  were  premonitions  of  disaster  felt  from  the 
first  by  a  few,  in  spite  of  the  glamour  of  the  enterprise. 
The  ex-Queen  Amelie  begged  the  Archduke  not  to 
take  her  beloved  grand-daughter  on  such  a  risky  under- 
taking, for  she  instinctively  mistrusted  Napoleon  and 
his  promises,  and  felt  that  his  own  throne  might  prove 
too  shaky  to  enable  him  to  bolster  up  another — as, 
indeed,  it  proved.  But  the  Fates  decided  otherwise, 
and  so  the  second — and  possibly  the  last — attempt  to 
set  up  an  empire  in  Mexico  failed. 

Upon  the  very  day  fixed  for  the  execution  a  letter 
arrived  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria  promising  that 
if  his  life  were  spared  the  ex-Emperor  would  be 
restored  to  his  former  position  and  would  again  be 
received  as  a  brother  of  Franz- Josef's,  but  the  tardy 
dispatch  came  too  late,  nor  would  it  have  done  any 
good,  for  the  Government  of  the  country  could  not 
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possibly  have  acted  otherwise  than  they  did.  Mr.  Seaton, 
too,  representing  the  United  States,  made  a  formal 
appeal — couched  in  strong,  almost  imperative,  language 
— demanding  the  life  of  the  prisoner,  but  he  received 
in  reply  a  letter  as  haughty  from  Juarez. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Maximilian  cared  much  to  survive. 
He  had  only  reached  the  age  of  thirty-five  when  he 
died,  but  he  had  already  known  so  much  of  sorrow  and 
anxiety  that  he  appeared  much  older.  Moreover,  he 
was  broken  by  disease,  and  had  he  returned  to  Europe 
would  not  have  occupied  a  very  enviable  position.  It 
would  have  seemed  a  sort  of  treachery  to  his  friends  to 
leave  them  behind  to  suffer  for  their  fidelity  to  his  cause. 
In  his  youth  he  had  been  accused  of  a  certain  levity  of 
mind,  but  if  he  possessed  this  quality  it  must  have 
disappeared  long  before  his  tragic  end. 

For  some  time  after  his  execution  Maximilian's  body 
was  kept  in  Mexico.  For  some  reason  the  authorities 
did  not  want  to  restore  it  to  his  family  and  country; 
but  at  last  better  counsels  prevailed,  and  when  Admiral 
TegethofT  made  repeated  requests  for  the  body  on 
behalf  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  nation,  these 
were  at  length  granted,  and  a  ship  was  sent  to  bring 
the  remains  to  Europe.  The  Navaro  sailed  from  Vera 
Cruz  conveying  the  body — the  same  ship  which  had 
brought  Maximilian  to  Mexico  three  years  before ;  and 
where  he  had  hoped  to  find  a  throne  and  found  a 
dynasty  he  left  nothing  but  a  few  decaying  vestiges  of 
his  reign.  As  was  said  of  another  fallen  Emperor  in 
similar  circumstances  : 

Since  it  was  done,  in  sepulchral  dust 
We  fain  would  pay  back  Something  of  our  debt.  .  .  . 
A  fallen  foe  and  exile.  We  return 
Orestes  to  Electra — in  his  urn. 
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The  fate  of  the  poor  Empress  was  far  harder.  For 
many  years  she  lived  on  in  seclusion  and  with  clouded 
mind,  still  fancying  herself  an  Empress.  It  was  but  a 
short  time  ago  that  she  passed  away.  But  the  man  who 
had  promoted  the  mad  scheme,  and  then  deserted 
Maximilian  in  spite  of  his  solemn  promises  of  support, 
followed  Maximilian  in  destiny.  A  few  years  later  the 
throne  for  which  he  sacrificed  his  word  of  honour, 
leaving  his  victim  to  his  fate,  was  shaken  by  war,  and 
before  long  the  very  man  (Bazaine)  whom  he  had 
employed  to  goad  Maximilian  into  doing  or  saying 
something  which  would  furnish  him  with  an  excuse  for 
breaking  his  word  handed  over  his  sword,  together  with 
an  entire  army,  to  the  conquerors ;  and  Napoleon  went 
into  exile  and  obscurity.  Of  the  two,  perhaps  his  fate 
was  the  more  deserving  of  our  pity. 
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THINGS  IN  THE  FOREST 

We  resolved  to  spend  a  short  time  in  one  of  the  dense 
forests  which  cover  so  much  of  the  land  in  Central 
America,  visiting  some  of  the  "camps"  to  be  found 
there;  so  we  started  one  day  in  search  of  what  we 
could  find. 

A  jaguar  had  taken  some  pigs  and  other  domestic 
pets  from  a  native  village  a  few  days  before  and  was 
said  to  be  still  prowling  about  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
though  these  beasts  will  not  as  a  rule  attack  man,  a 
jaguar  cornered  is  a  nasty  animal — and  the  bush  is 
dense.  We  had  heard  of  a  native  who  had  constructed 
a  most  ingenious  trap  for  jaguars  consisting  of  a  sort 
of  drum  through  which  he  had  passed  a  stout  piece  of 
gut;  when  drawn  slowly  through  the  drumhead  it 
reproduced  very  nearly  the  cry  of  a  female  jaguar.  This 
old  man — old,  that  is  to  say,  as  Indians  go,  for  they 
seldom  seem  to  live  to  sixty  years  of  age — is  in  the 
habit  of  going  out  at  the  mating  season  with  his  drum 
when  he  knows  that  a  jaguar  is  in  the  vicinity,  and  after 
beating  it  several  times  he  hides  in  the  bush  with  his 
rifle;  in  this  way  he  has  secured  many  fine  animals,  for 
hearing  the  call  of  the  female,  a  male  jaguar  at  once 
makes  his  way  to  the  spot  whence  the  cry  has  come,  and 
usually  falls  a  victim  to  the  old  man's  rifle. 

We  passed  several  little  clearings  where  Indians 
dwelt  in  their  palm-leaf  huts,  and  overhead  numbers  of 
monkeys  followed  us  with  the  greatest  interest.  They 
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were  mostly  small  animals,  and  I  had  seen  more  than 
one  of  them  in  captivity.  None  of  us  would  have 
dreamed  of  shooting  any  of  them — indeed,  I  was  told 
a  touching  story  about  one  monkey  by  one  of  my 
companions.  It  happened  that,  much  wishing  to  secure 
a  baby  monkey,  he  shot  a  mother  which  was  holding 
her  young  one  as  a  human  being  would  do.  He  hit  the 
mother  and  wounded  her  mortally,  but  she  managed  to 
cling  by  her  tail  to  a  bough  far  overhead,  still  holding 
her  baby  and  calling  to  her  mates  for  help.  One  of  the 
other  monkeys  succeeded  in  reaching  her,  and  seizing 
the  baby  in  its  arms  made  off  with  it  to  the  tree-tops ; 
then  the  poor  mother,  having  gained  her  object  of 
saving  her  young  one,  let  go  and  fell  to  the  ground  still 
living  and  weeping  as  a  woman  would  do.  The  man 
who  told  me  the  story  added  that  he  would  never 
again  shoot  a  monkey  for  any  reason  whatever.  This  is 
only  one  more  instance  of  the  fact  that  if  there  is  any- 
thing truly  divine  in  this  world  it  is  the  love  of  a  mother 
for  her  young. 

On  the  morning  of  our  start  we  came  across  some 
sort  of  a  little  feast  in  one  of  the  native  villages,  and  I 
saw  several  musical  instruments.  The  Indians  often  use 
a  sort  of  guitar,  which  instrument  was  no  doubt  intro- 
duced by  the  Spaniards,  but  they  show  great  ingenuity 
in  making  these  for  themselves.  One  man  I  saw  had  an 
instrument  very  like  a  violin  which  gave  out  very 
sweet  notes;  this  also  he  had  made  by  himself.  But 
perhaps  the  favourite  instrument  used  by  the  natives  is 
a  sort  of  xylophone  called  a  marimba,  which  was 
evidently  introduced  from  Africa  by  slaves,  for  I  have 
seen  it  made  and  used  in  every  part  of  Africa  which  I 
have  visited ;  it  is  made  of  gourds,  and  is  called  here  by 
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its  African  name  of  marimba.  Probably  there  was  some 
wedding  or  other  festivity  going  on  in  the  little  place, 
as  everyone  seemed  en  fete,  though  this  is  not  unusual 
in  a  land  where  resting-times  are  far  more  frequent 
than  the  intervals  of  labour. 

One  of  our  motives  in  choosing  this  particular  part 
of  the  bush  to  go  through  was  the  desire  to  visit  a 
monolith  of  which  I  had  heard,  left  there  by  the 
"antiguos" ;  and  to  this  end  we  toiled  up  a  steep  hill-side 
clothed  with  trees  and  bushes,  through  which  we  had 
to  force  our  way.  At  last  we  neared  the  summit  of  the 
hill  where  the  ground  was  a  little  more  open,  and  where 
we  had  been  told  the  idol  lay ;  and,  indeed,  as  we  neared 
the  top  we  found  what  remained  of  some  stone  walls 
which  must  once  have  formed  an  enclosure  of  great 
strength.  On  the  summit  was  a  slight  depression,  and 
there  we  found  the  object  of  our  search.  It  lay  on  the 
ground — a  huge  stone  figure  only  half-finished,  as  it 
seemed,  roughly  hewn  out  of  the  granite  of  which  the 
hill  was  formed;  but  why  the  work  had  been  left 
unfinished  no  one  can  say.  It  reminded  me  of  the  stone 
statues  on  Easter  Island,  left  in  every  stage  of  manufac- 
ture; some  only  just  roughly  sketched  out,  as  it  were, 
ready  for  carving;  others  almost  finished,  but  not  yet 
moved;  a  number  of  crowns  in  one  spot  ready  for 
putting  on  the  heads  of  the  huge  figures ;  others  taken 
down  and  erected  on  the  shore.  Why  these  were 
suddenly  left,  neglected  and  unfinished,  is  part  of  the 
mystery  of  the  island ;  and  in  the  same  way  this  lonely 
figure  was  left,  much  in  the  same  state.  To  see  the 
labour  already  expended  on  the  great  massive  stone 
which  had  been  cut  out  with  the  rude  tools  of  that 
far-past  age  makes  one  wonder  the  more  at  the  sudden 
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cessation  of  the  work  on  the  idol  "to  an  unknown 
God"  which  is  now  left  to  rest  amongst  the  castor-oil 
bushes  and  prickly  pear  which  hem  it  in. 

The  two  men  who  accompanied  me  were  both 
extremely  interesting  in  their  various  ways.  Both  had 
been  in  the  country  for  many  years,  and  had  spent 
months  in  the  open  air  in  the  great  wild  spaces  of 
Central  America.  I  should  like,  therefore,  to  give  a  short 
account,  told  me  by  each  in  turn,  of  the  wild  life  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  given  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their 
own  words.  The  first  man  was  one  who  had  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  natural  history  of  the  country, 
and  had  been  at  work  for  years  making  a  collection  of 
his  own.  His  opinion  and  knowledge  therefore  are  well 
worth  recording. 

"Ever  since  I  can  remember/ '  he  said,  "I  have  always 
felt  a  deep  interest  in  wild  things,  and  I  have  in  the 
course  of  years  been  all  over  this  part  of  the  world  in 
search  of  specimens  of  rare  things.  It  is  impossible 
at  present  to  visit  many  of  these  places,  else  I 
should  much  have  liked  to  show  you  some  of  my 
wildest  haunts,  but  even  as  it  is  you  can  see  a  great 
deal. 

"For  example,  you  see  that  woodpecker  there  with 
a  red  head  and  a  green  and  grey  body?  Well,  I  have 
found  no  fewer  than  twenty  species  of  woodpeckers  out 
here ;  and  that  beautiful  Cardinal  bird  is  one  of  many 
species. 

"Then,  too,  the  toucans  are  numerous.  Here  is  a  black 
one  with  a  beautiful  red  and  yellow  bill,  and  there  are 
large  ones  not  far  off  with  bills  which  are  positively  a 
menace  to  the  poor  birds — indeed,  as  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes  I  fancy  they  are  becoming  longer  and  larger, 
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for  I  get  specimens  at  times  with  bills  of  proportions 
larger  than  any  I  have  yet  seen. 

"I  have  been  making  a  special  study  of  snakes  for 
years  past.  I  keep  them  alive  when  possible  as  pets — 
not,  of  course,  the  deadliest  kinds,  but  I  find  many 
species  are  not  only  capable  of  being  tamed,  but  they 
become  increasingly  affectionate  and  safe  to  handle. 
I  had  a  boa  until  lately  which  never  seemed  happy 
unless  I  was  present,  and  was  always  quite  satisfied  to 
lie  coiled  up  near  me.  But  unhappily,  though  they  seem 
contented  enough,  snakes  do  not  seem  capable  of 
enduring  confinement,  or  perhaps  in  captivity  they 
cannot  exercise  some  function  they  require  to  keep  them 
in  health ;  at  any  rate,  this  snake  sickened  in  spite  of  all 
my  care — and  I  did  everything  I  could  for  it,  and  at 
last  it  died  still  clinging  to  me.  I  feel  sure  that  it  derived 
consolation  at  the  last  from  my  presence. 

" There  is  one  snake  common  here,  called  the 
Palanca,  which  I  have  never  tried  to  tame.  I  regard  it 
as  the  deadliest  snake  in  Central  America.  I  will  show 
you  a  specimen  with  its  poison-fangs  exposed  which 
will  show  you  their  length,  which  is  nearly  two  inches. 
This  snake  strikes  at  sight,  and  as  it  can  move  quickly 
it  is  a  great  source  of  danger  to  natives  who  live  in  these 
forests.  As  a  rule  it  is  a  lazy  creature,  but  if  irritated  it 
will  not  hesitate  to  pursue  and  strike,  and  death  occurs 
a  very  few  hours  later.  I  fear  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
nature  of  the  poison,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  within  an 
hour  at  the  most  the  tongue  becomes  so  swollen  that 
the  mouth  will  not  hold  it,  while  the  limbs  become 
paralysed.  The  natives  declare,  however,  that  if  the 
gall  of  the  snake  is  at  once  applied  to  the  bite  and  at 
the  same  time  cuts  are  made  to  prevent  the  circulation 
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of  blood  through  the  body,  the  bitten  person  will 
recover  after  a  while.  For  this  purpose,  whenever  they 
catch  a  snake  of  this  species — or,  indeed,  of  any  other 
deadly  variety — they  always  extract  the  gall,  which  they 
keep  in  their  huts  or  carry  on  their  expeditions  ready 
for  immediate  use. 

"I  have  never  seen  the  result  of  these  cures,  but  I 
know  the  Indians  to  be  wonderfully  adept  at  finding 
out  what  will  cure  those  ills  from  which  they  have  long 
suffered.  I  always  carry  about  with  me  such  remedies 
as  permanganate  of  potash,  while  garlic  applied  to  the 
bites  of  less  poisonous  creatures — such  as  spiders  and 
scorpions — will  do  much  to  allay  the  pain  if  applied 
at  once. 

"To  return  to  snakes;  even  in  the  case  of  a  snake 
which  is  considered  to  have  been  tamed  it  is  extremely 
unwise  to  handle  it  at  certain  seasons.  Thus  all  snakes 
are  extremely  irritable  at  the  breeding  season  and  when 
sloughing  their  skins.  At  such  latter  times  a  snake  is 
blind,  for  even  the  skin  of  the  eye  is  cast  off  with  the 
rest  of  the  skin,  and  the  snake  cannot  see  properly. 
Therefore  if  they  feel  the  touch  of  a  possible  enemy,  or 
even  suspect  his  near  presence,  they  will  strike  at  once 
in  self-defence.  Nor  can  they  be  blamed ;  for  life  in  these 
countries  is  one  long  struggle  against  enemies,  and  no 
wild  thing  can  afford  to  let  a  possible  enemy  get  within 
striking  distance  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

"The  rattlesnake  is  especially  common  throughout 
Central  America,  and  sometimes  reaches  a  great  size; 
happily  this  snake  makes  so  much  noise  that  one  is 
warned  of  its  approach,  otherwise  deaths  from  its  bite 
would  be  very  common.  Personally,  this  is  the  snake 
for  which  I  care  least,  as  I  cannot  tame  it  properly, 
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while  as  it  moves  in  company  with  others  of  its  kind  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  avoid  the  bunch.  One  more 
snake  I  must  mention  is  the  kind  which  hangs  from  a 
tree  swinging  backwards  and  forwards  until  it  sees  a 
possible  quarry,  when  it  springs  from  its  bough  and 
goes  sometimes  to  a  great  distance  in  pursuit. 

"  Sometimes  I  find  a  curious  freak  even  in  a  well- 
known  species.  For  instance,  a  sheep  was  brought  to 
me  the  other  day  for  examination.  This  sheep  is  not 
truly  indigenous,  being  a  descendant  of  animals 
brought  by  the  early  Spaniards,  but  many  of  them  are 
practically  wild  now  and  roam  about  the  Sierras,  being 
rounded  up  if  they  are  required  for  any  purpose.  So  it 
sometimes  happens  that  such  animals,  living  out  their 
lives  in  the  wilds,  develop  some  strange  peculiarity, 
such  as  the  one  I  have  got,  and  which  I  have  had  stuffed. 
As  a  rule  these  native  sheep — as  I  may  call  them — are 
black  with  a  pair  of  long  curved  horns  rather  like  a 
goat's ;  but  now  and  then  for  some  reason  Nature  adds 
one  or  more  extra  horns,  and  I  have  seen  a  sheep  with 
as  many  as  five.  Of  course,  such  extra  horns  have  no 
proper  spot  in  the  head  from  which  to  spring,  and  they 
therefore  emerge  from  the  skull  in  all  possible  places. 
In  this  way  mine  has  the  proper  pair  duly  ascending 
from  the  head  in  spirals  ready  to  be  used  for  the 
customary  purpose  of  fighting  rival  rams ;  but  one  of 
the  extra  horns  curves  downwards  in  an  enormous 
sweep  until  it  reaches  the  animal's  shoulder,  while  the 
fourth  has  made  a  circle  and  is  entering  the  sheep's 
cheek — indeed,  it  was  the  pain  caused  by  this  horn  that 
led  to  the  creature's  destruction,  as  it  allowed  itself  to 
be  approached  near  enough  for  the  owner  to  see  what 
was  wrong,  when  it  was  pursued  and  shot.  It  could  not 
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have  lived  very  much  longer,  as  the  horn  would  soon 
have  penetrated  the  brain. 

"We  have  here  several  of  the  dog  family,  one  of  the 
commonest  being  the  coyote,  but  the  local  species  is 
a  more  beautiful  variety  than  those  from  other  parts, 
with  a  coat  of  a  beautiful  series  of  tints  much  like  the 
golden  jackal  of  Africa.  This  animal  is  extremely  wary 
and  will  avoid  traps  with  the  greatest  cunning,  but  I 
have  managed  to  secure  several  specimens  in  the  course 
of  years.  You  see,  the  difficulty  in  following  some  of 
our  game  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  inhabit  dense  bush, 
and  many  of  them  never  stir  out  until  night  has  fallen. 
To  follow  them  under  such  circumstances  is  by  no 
means  easy.  I  have  managed  also  to  get  hold  of  two 
kinds  of  wild  cats  here ;  one  a  large  animal — for  a  cat 
— with  white  coat  and  square  spots  like  a  small  jaguar, 
but  with  a  short  tail,  and  the  other  striped  like  a 
little  tiger;  yet  both  of  these  are  genuine  wild  cats, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  find  out  utterly  incapable  of  being 
tamed.  They  were  taken  from  their  holes  while  quite 
young,  but  no  attempt  at  taming  was  of  any  use.  They 
spat  and  swore  as  badly  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning, 
and  at  length  both  died  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do  to  save 
their  lives.  No  animal  I  ever  kept  gave  me  such  trouble 
as  these  two. 

"I  have  also  made  a  collection  of  the  butterflies  and 
other  insects  in  this  country,  as  well  as  of  humming- 
birds, and  I  am  not  sure  there  are  not  in  my  collections 
some  species  of  these  birds  hitherto  unnamed.  One  in 
particular  is  of  a  beautiful  metallic  blue  of  a  number  of 
shades  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere.  The  green  and 
blue  lories,  and  another  blue,  yellow,  and  red  one  can 
easily  be  caught,  and  tamed  fairly  well;  but  they  never 
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talk.  There  are  numberless  other  wild  things  of  which 
I  have  made  a  study,  and  some  day  I  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  come  out  upon  one  of  my  expeditions  with  me." 

This  man  was  a  Mexican  of  a  singular  degree  of 
intelligence,  and  if  time  permitted  I  should  much  have 
enjoyed  going  further  with  him;  I  never  saw  anyone 
with  a  keener  eye  for  natural  objects  or  a  greater 
interest  in  them. 

My  other  companion  was  an  Englishman  who  was 
more  of  a  hunter  than  an  observer  of  Nature.  He  also 
had  lived  much  in  the  wilds  of  Central  America,  and 
had  spent  much  time  in  the  " camps"  in  the  bush.  Such 
a  man  would  be  invaluable  in  procuring  fresh  meat  in 
a  country  where  communications  are  not  always  main- 
tainable with  sources  of  supply.  A  short  account  of  some 
of  his  experiences  in  pursuit  of  game  is  interesting. 

"  There  are  numbers  of  wild  animals  in  these  coun- 
tries," he  said,  "and  most  of  these  are  good  enough  for 
food.  I  have  been  wandering  about  a  good  deal,  and 
what  is  true  of  one  part  is  true  of  another,  though,  of 
course,  game  is  more  plentiful  in  some  districts  than 
in  others.  The  difficulty  is,  of  course,  not  to  find  the 
game,  but  to  get  it,  owing  to  the  wild  nature  of  the 
country  everywhere;  but  we  have  found  means  of 
getting  enough  for  food,  at  any  rate. 

"The  favourite  way  of  pursuing  game  is  by  means 
of  dogs.  The  very  best  kind  is  the  English  bloodhound, 
not  perhaps  the  purest  strain  of  this  species,  for  it  might 
not  stand  the  climate  so  well  as  a  more  mixed  one ;  but 
we  always  want  a  dog  with  bloodhound  blood  in  it. 
Then,  too,  in  a  land  so  teeming  with  game  of  many 
kinds  as  this  we  require  a  dog  which  must  be  trained  to 
go  after  game  of  only  one  species.  For  instance,  the 
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first  dog  I  had  was  useless,  for  when  he  got  here  he  was 
bewildered  by  the  quantity  and  variety  of  the  game  he 
came  across  and  spent  the  whole  day  rushing  from  trail 
to  trail  until  at  the  end  we  only  got  some  rabbits.  So 
now  we  use  dogs  which  will  pursue  only  deer,  or  pig, 
or  whatever  we  want. 

"One  species  we  value  extremely  is  the  tapir,  as  its 
flesh  is  most  welcome  when  we  need  fresh  meat.  To 
get  a  tapir  in  the  ordinary  way  it  is  necessary  to  conceal 
oneself  in  the  reeds  and  wait  perhaps  for  hours  until 
the  animal  comes  to  browse  on  the  grass  and  weeds  and 
gets  within  shooting  distance ;  but  with  a  good  dog  it  is 
possible  to  follow  the  trail  of  a  tapir  until  one  gets  near 
enough  to  shoot.  After  getting  one  of  these  animals  it 
takes  a  good  deal  of  following  to  get  another,  as  they 
are  timid,  and  when  they  hear  the  first  shot  will  make 
off  down  the  river  banks,  and  often  they  will  swim  across 
the  river  where  the  dogs  cannot  follow,  and  so  the 
trail  is  lost.  But  as  a  rule  a  tapir  is  a  fine  fat  animal  and 
supplies  enough  meat  to  last  the  camp  for  some  time. 

"Another  animal  which  is  most  welcome  is  the  wild 
pig.  There  are  at  least  two  species  here.  The  first  is 
what  we  call  the  Boura — a  large  heavy  animal  with 
great  tusks  like  the  wild  boars  of  Europe,  and  these 
live  in  pairs  and  hunt  together.  If  we  can  get  one  of 
them  by  the  aid  of  the  dogs  we  are  satisfied,  but  very 
often  we  can  secure  the  pair,  as  they  keep  close  together. 

"The  other  kind  of  pig  is  the  peccary,  a  horribly 
fierce  little  animal;  though  far  smaller  than  the  last, 
it  is  more  dangerous,  for  the  peccary  hunts  in  herds 
of  as  many  as  three  hundred  or  more  at  times.  These 
animals  feed  upon  fruits  and  seeds,  and  at  certain 
seasons  they  will  eat  grass.  But  they  inhabit  the  thick 
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bush,  and  if  a  herd  is  disturbed  they  will  as  a  rule  make 
a  rush  for  the  hunter,  and  their  numbers  make  them 
dangerous.  I  heard  of  a  man  who  was  not  hunting  them, 
but  happened  to  cross  their  trail  accidentally,  and  the 
peccaries  hunted  him.  He  was  forced  to  climb  a  tree 
to  avoid  their  sharp  little  tusks,  and  there  he  had  to 
remain  until  they  got  tired  of  waiting  for  him,  when 
they  went  off  elsewhere. 

"Deer  and  stags  of  several  kinds  are  very  common 
here.  Great  herds  of  grey  deer  roam  everywhere,  and 
the  stags  are  fine  animals  with  great  branching  antlers, 
but  they  are  becoming  scarcer  and  shyer,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  procure  many  of  the  latter  kind. 

"  If  you  have  no  dogs,  there  is  another  way  of  hunting 
by  night,  which  is  by  fixing  a  strong  light  to  your 
forehead.  This  causes  the  wild  things  to  come  and  peer 
at  the  strange  object,  and  you  can  see  the  gleam  of  their 
eyes  in  the  darkness ;  this  often  enables  you  to  get  a  shot 
at  some  shy  animal,  such  as  a  stag.  But  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  shoot  a  donkey,  for  the  i burros'  wander 
about  as  they  like  at  night  and  come  to  the  light  also ; 
the  best  way  to  distinguish  them  in  the  darkness  is  to 
note  the  position  of  the  eyes,  those  of  the  donkey  being 
set  wider  apart  than  those  of  most  wild  animals.  A  good 
number  of  donkeys  have,  however,  fallen  victims  to  the 
hunter,  who  always  gets  very  annoyed,  as  he  becomes 
the  object  of  many  jokes  which  he  considers  most 
ill-timed — besides  which  he  has  to  pay  heavily  for  the 
animals  he  has  killed. 

"As  regards  birds,  one  of  the  best  ways  of  getting 
game  birds  is  to  go  to  a  lagoon,  of  which  there  are 
numbers  here.  I  carry  a  great  bough  in  one  hand  and 
my  gun  in  the  other.  Usually  two  of  us  go  together. 
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We  generally  get  in  a  shot  or  two  each,  when  within 
reach  of  a  number  of  birds,  and  then  pick  them  up  at 
once,  or  they  will  dive  if  wounded.  After  this  the  flock 
takes  alarm  and  flies  to  the  other  side  of  the  lagoon, 
but  we  usually  get  in  another  double  shot  by  walking 
round  the  edge  of  the  water.  There  are  vast  numbers  of 
wild-fowl  on  these  lagoons,  and  we  mostly  get  about 
ten  brace  of  ducks  by  this  means.  The  pheasant  of 
the  country  is  a  large  black  and  blue  bird  with  a  crest, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  other  kinds  of  game  birds 
which  you  will  be  sure  to  see  in  plenty  before  long." 

And  indeed  I  have  since  seen  several  of  the  species 
my  friend  mentioned.  The  tapir  is  a  fine-looking  animal, 
usually  very  fat  (Tapirus  terrestris),  and  is  called  by 
the  Mexicans  the  "anti-donkey";  while  the  beautiful 
"Faisan"  bird  is  the  Crax  globecera.  As  for  the  pigs, 
I  had  too  much  of  a  glimpse  of  them  on  one  occasion. 
They  are  the  fierce  little  beasts  of  the  Jabali  family. 
But  I  was  not  told  of  the  huge  and  extraordinary 
anteater  which  I  should  meet.  This  animal  is  a  great 
clumsy  creature  with  a  very  long  snout,  with  which  it 
roots  out  the  ants  and  devours  vast  numbers  of  them 
(but  not  enough  for  our  comfort).  Its  hair  is  very  long, 
and  it  has  a  great  bushy  tail  which  it  carries  erect. 
It  moves  slowly,  and  its  curious  fur  is  striped  and 
barred  with  brown,  black  and  white. 

One  pretty  sight  I  saw  in  the  forest  in  the  shape  of 
a  great  number  of  the  long  hanging  nests  of  a  species 
of  oriole.  I  have  often  seen  these  nests  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  but  I  never  saw  quite  such  long  nests  as 
here.  No  doubt  the  shape  is  a  great  protection  against 
their  enemies — chiefly  snakes — which  prey  on  the  eggs 
and  young  ones ;  they  must  serve  also  against  the  large 
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birds  of  prey,  such  as  buzzards  and  kites,  for  the 
opening  is  very  small.  The  nests  are  like  long  tubes, 
and  they  usually  hang  over  some  water — indeed,  it  must 
be  difficult  sometimes  even  for  the  owners  to  carry  food 
inside  up  such  a  narrow  passage,  and  one  would  think 
the  young  birds  must  experience  some  difficulty  in 
flying  out  for  the  first  time. 

One  more  little  animal  I  saw  was  the  armadillo, 
which  looks  like  a  little  barrel  when  walking,  owing  to 
its  tight-fitting  coat  of  mail.  It  must  be  awkward  to 
have  a  coat  so  thick  and  stiff  that  one  can  hardly  walk 
about,  but  it  certainly  serves  to  protect  the  little  animal 
against  attack. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  to  a  stranger  wandering 
about  in  these  forests  is  to  find  out  just  what  trees  and 
objects  to  touch,  or  even  approach  with  safety.  One 
tree  must  not  be  allowed  even  to  breathe  upon  the 
wanderer.  If  he  rests  there  he  will  suffer  for  it ;  another 
blisters  him  if  he  touches  a  leaf;  yet  another  may  dis- 
charge a  seed  like  a  shot  at  him ;  while  insects  which  he 
thought  were  spines  or  thorns  may  sting  or  bite.  But 
whatever  be  the  drawbacks,  it  is  amazingly  interesting 
to  wander  through  bush  in  such  a  rich  country  as  this, 
where  not  only  the  animals  and  birds  are  new,  but  the 
human  inhabitants  are  unique  in  their  appearance  and 
ways,  and  where  new  experiences  await  the  traveller  at 
almost  every  step. 

Just  before  we  came  out  of  the  forest  on  the  last 
occasion  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  small  opening  into 
the  mountain-side.  Faint  tracks  led  to  it,  and  we  peered 
into  its  depths,  but  as  it  was  getting  dark  we  did  not 
enter.  A  jaguar  or  puma  might  be  lurking  inside.  But 
it  seemed  to  go  a  long  way  into  the  earth.  I  have  since 
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asked,  and  I  have  been  told  that  so  far  no  one  has 
explored  the  cave,  but  that  some  Indians  are  known  to 
enter  it  at  times ;  there  is  a  local  saying  that  it  extends 
for  miles  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  and  forms  a 
series  of  caves,  but  so  far  no  one  has  had  the  curiosity 
to  explore  what  is  within.  There  are  many  such  spots 
in  this  country  which  have  so  far  not  been  thoroughly 
explored — indeed,  it  is  only  the  fringe  of  these  vast 
forests  which  is  thoroughly  known,  and  it  is  probably 
some  such  region  as  this  that  suggested  to  the  gifted 
author  the  scene  of  his  Lost  World, 
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Of  all  the  objects  of  worship  among  primitive  races 
none  is  easier  to  understand  than  that  of  the  sun. 
Directly  man  becomes  aware  of  spiritual  beings,  or  of 
life  after  death,  what  more  natural  than  that  he  should 
turn  to  the  sun  as  an  object  of  worship,  as  being  the 
source  of  light  and  life  ?  And  this  has  proved  to  be  the 
case  in  almost  every  land. 

In  ancient  Mexico  the  sun  was  called  the  god,  "The 
Teed/'  and  its  worship  took  precedence  of  that  of  all 
other  gods.  In  the  Nahua  view  the  heart  of  the  victim 
was  his  by  right,  and  even  the  sacrifices  offered  to 
minor  deities  had  their  hearts  removed  and  offered  to 
the  sun  before  the  remainder  was  used.  They  thought, 
too,  that  nothing  but  blood  would  satisfy  the  appetite 
of  the  Sun,  and  that  he  required  much  of  it  to  enable 
him  to  carry  on  his  duties  and  minister  to  the  needs  of 
man  in  his  daily  round  through  the  heavens.  His 
name  among  the  Mexicans  of  Ipalnemohuani  means 
"He  by  whom  men  live,"  but  they  believed  that  the 
present  sun  was  not  the  first  but  that  several  had  already 
perished  in  some  terrible  catastrophe  of  Nature,  and 
that  one  day  the  present  sun  would  perish  in  the  same 
way — indeed,  at  the  end  of  every  cycle  of  fifty-two 
years  the  ancient  Nahua  feared  that  the  world  itself 
might  perish,  and  the  dread  at  such  times  was  extreme. 

When  victims  were  about  to  be  offered  to  the  Sun- 
God  the  first  was  smeared  with  paint  and  carried  eagle's 
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feathers,  and  he  was  asked  to  convey  the  greetings  and 
offerings  from  the  people  to  their  god.  He  was  fastened 
by  means  of  a  rope  to  the  great  stone  of  sacrifice,  and 
if  he  was  able  to  overcome  seven  men  in  succession  he 
was  freed,  otherwise  he  was  offered  up  in  sacrifice. 
This  victim  was  usually  a  war-captive,  and  raids  between 
tribes  were  often  arranged  in  order  to  secure  sacrificial 
victims  to  the  Sun ;  these  were  often  numerous  on  the 
occasion  of  his  chief  feasts.  The  stone  of  sacrifice  was 
carved  to  represent  various  episodes  in  the  worship  of 
the  god;  some  of  them  are  still  preserved. 

When  Cortes  and  his  conquistadores  entered  Mexico 
they  found  the  temples,  or  teocallis,  in  the  city  in  perfect 
order,  attended  to  by  thousands  of  priests,  each  with 
his  own  duty  to  perform.  Unhappily  these  temples  the 
newcomers  destroyed,  though  in  some  districts  of  the 
country  they  are  more  or  less  preserved,  particularly 
where  the  forest  is  dense.  In  Mexico  City,  however,  the 
teocallis  were  not  covered-in  buildings,  but  were  built 
in  pyramid  form,  in  terraces  with  steps  leading  from 
one  to  another.  Upon  the  topmost  terrace  was  the 
shrine  of  the  god  to  whom  the  teocalli  was  built,  and 
when  the  Spaniards  entered  they  found — as  they 
described  it — the  shrines  covered  with  blood,  both 
human  and  animal,  and  looking  like  a  shambles.  There 
was  sacred  fire  burning  in  each  shrine,  attended  to  with 
much  the  same  care  as  the  Vestal  Virgins  bestowed  on 
the  Sacred  Fire  of  Rome — indeed,  it  is  singular  that 
fire  has  always  been  associated  with  the  worship  of  gods 
in  every  land.  Even  to-day  we  find  relics  of  the  same 
thing,  as  in  the  Fire  Pardon  in  Brittany,  where,  until 
very  recent  times,  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals 
were  made  to  pass  through  the  smoke  of  the  fire  lighted 
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in  honour  of  the  saint  of  the  Fire  Festival,  the  name  of 
the  ancient  god  having  been  altered  by  the  priests  of  a 
later  faith,  who  found  the  customs  of  Brittany  too 
deeply  rooted  to  be  abolished.  This  was  no  doubt  a  relic 
of  the  days  of  Moloch- worship,  when,  even  as  in  the 
days  of  the  ancient  Canaanites,  children  were  offered 
up  in  sacrifice  to  their  terrible  god  with  much  the  same 
rites  as  were  observed  elsewhere. 

Very  interesting  remains  of  ancient  teocallis  are  to  be 
found  to  the  north  of  Vera  Cruz.  That  to  the  Sun  is 
perhaps  the  largest,  covering,  as  it  does,  nearly  750 
feet  at  its  base,  and  reaching  a  height  of  over  200.  This 
teocalli  was  covered  in,  unlike  those  before  mentioned, 
and  shows  a  roof  built  after  the  manner  of  Maya  work. 
This  building  must  have  been  contemporary  with 
Tollan,  the  city  of  the  Toltecs,  and  at  its  summit  was 
a  temple  wherein  stood  a  statue  of  the  Sun  with  a  great 
gold  star  on  his  breast.  This  star  was  looted  by  the 
Spaniards,  who,  while  overthrowing  all  relics  of  an 
earlier  faith,  did  not  disdain  to  preserve  anything  of 
value  they  found.  And  the  riches  of  the  early  temples 
read  like  chapters  from  the  Arabian  Nights.  Monuments 
of  gold  and  statues  of  the  gods  in  jasper,  water-pipes 
of  silver,  cement  mixed  with  precious  metals,  vessels 
for  the  sanctuaries  adorned  with  precious  stones,  rich 
carvings,  tapestries  of  finest  weaving,  and  embroideries ; 
at  present-day  values  many  millions  of  pounds  worth 
of  treasure  was  in  many  cases  wasted  by  the  ruffians 
who  accompanied  Cortes,  as  also  further  south  by 
Pizarro  and  his  band.  But  anything  which  they  did  not 
value,  and  which,  being  of  "heathen"  origin,  was 
condemned  by  the  priests,  who  sanctioned  every  form 
of   slaughter    and    violence,    was    destroyed    without 
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compunction.  In  this  way  the  ancient  pictorial  script 
of  the  Maya,  of  which  only  a  few  Codices  remain  in 
museums,  is  at  present  a  closed  book,  though  many 
years  have  been  passed  by  scholars  in  trying  to  dis- 
cover the  meaning  of  the  pinturas,  as  the  Spaniards 
named  them.  When  a  little  later  several  learned  priests 
took  the  trouble  to  try  and  discover  a  key  to  the  ancient 
languages  they  were  unable  to  do  so,  for  the  few  still 
left  who  were  able  to  read  the  ancient  writings  hid  their 
secret  jealously  from  the  cruel  conquerors  whom  they 
had  learned  to  hate  and  fear,  nor  has  any  Rosetta  stone 
yet  been  found  which  will  unlock  the  door  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  mysteries  still  left  to  us  to  solve. 

Unhappily  when  first  we  hear  of  the  Maya  we  find 
a  nation  already  in  decay.  The  Maya  were  undoubt- 
edly the  first  in  culture  among  the  American  races, 
though  their  very  origin  is  unknown.  While  the  earlier 
Toltecs  and  Zapotecs  were  of  Nahua  race,  the  Maya 
seem  to  stand  apart  with  a  civilization  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  ancient  Egypt.  But  by  the  time  we  come  upon 
their  traces,  the  race  seems  to  have  broken  up.  Probably 
the  centre  of  Maya  culture  was  at  Chiapas  and  in  the 
valleys  which  flow  from  the  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras, 
where  the  remains  of  their  mighty  structures  show  a 
wealth  of  design  and  a  desire  to  surpass  which  has  been 
lost  later.  But  some  cause  seems  to  have  contributed  to 
their  downfall,  for  later  on  they  migrated  to  the  wastes 
of  Yucatan  and  the  forests  of  Guatemala,  where  the 
forests  and  sands  have  at  least  preserved  some  of  their 
later  work.  Yet  even  here  they  could  not  agree  among 
themselves.  The  various  towns  and  centres  formed 
small  communities,  frequently  at  war,  and  using  as 
mercenaries  the  Nahua,  by  whom  they  were  surrounded, 
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until  they  were  ready  to  fall  a  prey  to  any  strong 
invader.  And  he  came,  as  an  ancient  Maya  prophecy 
had  foretold  he  would  come,  as  a  white-skinned  alien 
who  would  " bring  the  lightning  in  his  hand,,;  so  when 
Cortes  and  his  followers  arrived  the  Maya  fell  before 
them,  leaving  little  but  their  wondrous  monuments  and 
fragments  of  their  language  written  on  paper  made  from 
the  agave  plant  or  on  the  prepared  skins  of  animals. 
These  have  been  so  far  deciphered  that  we  know  they 
read  in  double  columns  from  top  to  bottom,  and  several 
symbols  have  been  identified,  such  as  that  of  the  sun, 
with  a  long  serpentine  tongue  like  a  ray,  licking  up  the 
blood  of  victims  offered  to  him. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  learn  where  the  Maya  came 
from  in  the  first  instance.  We  know  that  according  to 
their  legends  they  came  from  "The  Place  of  Reeds, " 
but  where  this  was  can  only  be  guessed.  Probably  they 
were  of  the  same  root-stock  as  the  Nahua  who  sur- 
rounded them,  and  came  from  the  same  racial  stock  as 
produced  the  Mongolian  race,  crossing  in  remote  ages 
from  eastern  Asia  by  some  land-bridge,  when  Japan 
may  have  been  joined  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  and 
there  may  have  been  large  tracts  of  land  where  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  now  rolls.  For  whereas  the  western 
shores  of  North  America  lie  in  plateaux  beneath  the 
waves,  there  may  well  have  been  shelves  of  land  in 
bygone  ages  reaching  far  below  the  present  Behring 
Straits.  At  any  rate,  the  Maya  have  traditions  of  wander- 
ings which  occupied  more  than  a  hundred  years  of  our 
time,  passing  through  many  adventures  on  their  way 
south  and  crossing  the  "Land  of  Bright  Colours,"  until 
they  came  to  their  present  site.  The  Toltecs  were  of 
undoubted  Nahua  stock,  coming  in  all  probability  from 
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British  Columbia,  and  the  Aztecs  were  so  named  from 
the  word  ' 'Aztech,' '  meaning  "Crane  People,' '  on 
account  of  their  dwelling  in  the  marsh-land  surrounding 
Lake  Tezcuco.  But  no  other  American  race  ever  pro- 
duced such  splendid  monuments  as  did  the  Maya,  whose 
remains  fill  us  even  now  with  awe  and  amazement. 

Perhaps  the  finest  of  their  work  still  to  be  seen 
are  the  ruins  at  Mitla,  and  the  Spanish  chroniclers 
exhaust  themselves  in  wonder  over  these  remains  of 
"the  barbarian  heathen,"  as  Father  Burgoa  calls  them. 
His  description  of  the  "Palace  of  the  Dead"  at  Mitla 
is  exceedingly  interesting.  He  speaks  of  the  walls 
covered  with  beautiful  carvings,  of  solemn  rites  per- 
formed by  the  priests,  of  human  sacrifices  offered  to 
the  God  of  the  Dead,  of  underground  chambers  which 
can  be  seen  even  now  supported  on  arches,  the  furthest 
of  which  was,  as  he  phrases  it,  "the  back  way  to  hell." 
Here  captives  taken  in  battle  were  thrown,  and  even 
those  suffering  from  serious  diseases  asked  to  be  put 
there;  once  they  entered  the  gloomy  depths  the  great 
stone  which  formed  the  archway  was  closed  upon  them 
and  they  were  left  to  perish  in  the  chill  darkness  of  the 
cavern.  The  Father  adds  that  several  of  his  own  faith 
entered  it  with  ropes  to  try  and  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  native  legend  that  it  was  more  than  thirty  miles 
long,  but  after  going  some  little  distance  they  returned 
and  closed  the  entrance  after  them,  carefully  sealing 
it  up. 

The  walls  of  this  palace  are  beautifully  decorated  and 
so  well  put  together  that  although  no  mortar  and  no 
tools  except  rough  stone  ones  were  used  in  its  construc- 
tion, they  stand  to  this  day  scarcely  disturbed  by  the 
passage  of  time. 
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Although  the  Maya  ruins  of  to-day  show  such 
marvellous  ingenuity  of  construction  and  display  great 
architectural  ability,  it  is  curious  how  little  was  under- 
stood of  what  we  regard  as  the  elements  of  the  art. 
They  knew  nothing  of  the  arch,  and  were  therefore 
forced  to  make  doorways  and  arches  either  by  placing 
one  stone  crossways  upon  two  uprights,  or  by  placing 
every  layer  of  stones  overhanging  the  one  below  till 
the  whole  was  closed.  And  when  they  wanted  to  build 
one  storey  upon  another  they  managed  it  by  building 
up  a  mound  behind  the  lower  structure  till  the  top  was 
reached  and  then  added  a  further  storey,  the  whole 
forming  a  series  of  platforms  reached  by  steps  from 
without.  The  effect,  however,  was  saved  from  clumsiness 
by  the  grace  and  proportions  of  the  whole  building. 
Of  course,  it  is  only  the  temples  or  palaces  which  were 
preserved,  for  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  people  were 
of  materials  which  could  not  long  survive,  such  as 
adobe  and  other  temporary  materials  made  to  last  for 
a  lifetime  or  so. 

Of  course,  various  regions  of  Central  America  vary 
as  regards  the  construction  and  beauty  of  the  Maya 
remains.  For  instance,  in  Honduras  the  architecture  is 
usually  ruder,  and  one  finds  there  stone  figures  of  the 
deities  resembling  human  beings,  such  as  we  still  find 
in  many  other  lands.  In  Yucatan,  too,  the  race  had 
passed  its  zenith,  as  one  can  see  in  such  ruins  as 
Chichen-Itza,  though  we  find  here  also  richly  decorated 
walls ;  but  nothing  so  far  discovered  touches  the  remains 
at  Mitla,  in  the  old  province  of  the  Zapotecs.  Still,  there 
may  be  many  an  ancient  temple  or  palace  lying  hidden 
in  the  dense  forests  and  sands  of  Yucatan  or  Guatemala 
waiting  for  the  discoverer  who  may  at  last  also  help  to 
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solve  the  fascinating  mystery  which  surrounds  the 
language  and  customs  of  this  lost  race,  which  reached 
a  height  of  culture  never  before  or  since  attained  by  any 
native  peoples  in  America. 

The  decline  of  this  most  interesting  people  came 
about,  as  usually  happens,  owing  to  internal  dissensions, 
just  as  the  earlier  races  in  the  same  regions  had  died 
out.  A  native  historian  who  wrote  soon  after  the  Spanish 
Conquest  related  how  in  ancient  times  a  race  had  ruled, 
usually  known  as  the  Toltecs,  some  of  whose  buildings 
he  describes.  He  tells  of  a  palace  in  their  chief  town — 
Tollan — which,  if  Ixtlilxochitl's  description  is  to  be 
trusted,  must  have  been  a  real  fairy  palace.  One  room, 
he  says,  was  inlaid  with  gold  and  was  used  by  the 
priests  for  their  rites;  another  was  decorated  with 
precious  stones,  another  was  of  a  brilliant  and  rare  red 
stone  which  sparkled  in  the  sun,  and  a  fourth  was 
entirely  covered  with  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful 
sea-shells.  He  also  tells  of  "the  House  of  Feathers/'  each 
room  having  its  walls  covered  with  the  feathers  of  birds, 
though  every  room  was  composed  of  feathers  of  a 
single  colour. 

As  time  passed  on  the  Toltecs  became  rich  and  idle, 
and  as  they  grew  in  wealth,  so  did  they  in  all  evil 
practices,  until  the  wrath  of  the  gods  was  aroused  by 
their  wickedness,  and  plagues  of  many  kinds  fell  upon 
them.  But  learning  nothing  by  this,  they  continued  in 
their  evil  ways  until,  envious  of  the  wealth  and  loveli- 
ness of  their  city,  hordes  of  rude  savages  from  the  north 
bore  down  upon  them,  and  the  Toltecs  were  doomed. 

Though  we  do  not  know  exactly  how  and  when  the 
Maya  race  broke  up,  we  may  suspect  that  it  already  had 
the  seeds  of  decay  in  it  when  the  Aztecs  came  from  their 
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marshes  and  gradually  extended  their  sway  until  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  Mexico  was  beneath  their  rule. 
And  as  their  power  spread,  so  did  their  severity,  for 
Montezuma  and  his  braves  ruled  over  the  tribes  sub- 
ject to  them  with  frightful  cruelty,  increased  by  their 
fiendish  religion,  which  demanded  countless  human 
sacrifices  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  their  gods — indeed, 
the  followers  of  Cortes  counted  in  the  Tzompantli,  or 
Pyramid  of  Skulls,  over  136,000  skulls  of  victims  offered 
to  their  War-God.  And  the  Aztec  character  resembled 
their  fearful  religion,  for  it  is  said  to  have  been  grave, 
melancholy,  and  suspicious,  just  up  to  its  lights,  but 
vindictive  in  the  extreme  and  knowing  no  mercy — in 
fact,  much  like  that  of  the  Red  Indian  of  to-day.  There- 
fore it  may  be  surmised  that,  cruel  as  was  the  rule  of 
the  Spaniards  under  Cortes,  and  hard  as  were  the 
conditions  of  the  native  races  subjected  to  their  power, 
it  could  scarcely  have  been  worse,  or  even  as  severe  as 
that  of  the  rulers  they  had  dispossessed. 

In  the  case  of  the  Aztecs  it  may  also  be  suggested 
that  a  sterner  resistance  would  have  been  offered  to 
Cortes  and  his  conquistadores  if  the  power  of  the 
Aztecs  had  not  been  weakened  by  conflicts  among 
themselves.  A  race  so  infinitely  superior  in  numbers 
and  opposed  to  men  fighting  in  a  hostile  country  should 
have  held  out  longer ;  just  as  Pizarro  farther  south,  with 
a  band  of  less  than  two  hundred  men  armed  with  the 
poor  muskets  of  that  period — and  some  not  even 
possessing  those — overcame  and  practically  wiped  out 
a  civilization  of  more  than  ten  millions  of  people ;  so 
Cortes  would  not  have  triumphed  so  easily  had  not  the 
Aztecs  been  weakened  by  quarrels  and  the  hatred  of 
those  they  ruled  and  over  whom  they  tyrannized. 
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Among  primitive  peoples  it  is  common  enough  to 
find  the  gods  of  another  race  or  tribe  being  adopted ;  this 
has  occurred  in  many  lands.  Thus,  the  God  of  Fire 
among  the  Canaanites  was  adopted  by  the  Jews  who 
overran  Palestine,  and  the  rites  of  Moloch  were  again  and 
again  observed  in  the  worship  of  Jahveh ;  so  the  Astarte 
of  the  Phoenicians  became  identified  with  the  Aphrodite 
of  the  Greeks,  and  her  rites  were  observed  by  many  of 
the  Jews  under  her  Canaanitish  name  of  Ashtoreth  as — 

Ezekiel  saw  when  by  the  Spirit  led 
His  eyes  surveyed  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah. 

We  see  the  same  thing  even  to-day  in  remote  spots 
in  Brittany,  where  the  great  Menhir,  set  up  near  Lannion 
by  some  prehistoric  race  as  an  object  of  worship, 
had  symbols  engraved  upon  it  in  later  days  when  the 
Druids  led  the  worship  of  the  Celts  in  Gaul ;  it  is  now 
adorned  by  a  cross  and  other  emblems  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Another  case  is  that  of  the  Venus  of  Quinipily, 
which  was  given  another  name — that  of  a  saint — by  the 
priests,  who  found  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  image 
from  receiving  worship;  its  total  destruction  was 
ordered,  but  finally  it  was  rescued  from  the  river  where 
it  had  been  cast,  and  is  now  again  set  up  and  still  bears 
its  ancient  name,  though  its  rites  are  no  longer — 
outwardly  at  least — observed. 

In  the  same  way  the  worship  of  the  god  Quetzalcoatl, 
brought  by  the  tribes  from  the  north,  was  adopted  by 
the  Nahua,  and  at  last  became  universal  from  Yucatan 
to  Nicaragua.  Temples  were  erected  to  his  honour  and 
high  places  built  where  he  was  worshipped  under  the 
title  of  the  "Feathered  Serpent ";  this  was  evidently 
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a  form  of  worship  of  the  sun,  whose  rays,  licking  up  the 
earth  in  the  daytime  and  emitting  the  lightning  which 
was  thought  to  emanate  from  the  sun,  resembled  a 
serpent  feathered  and  quivering — indeed,  one  ruined 
temple  was  supported  on  pillars  ornamented  with 
writhing  serpents,  which  were  themselves  objects  of 
veneration  in  many  ancient  faiths. 

But  Quetzalcoatl,  though  he  was  "the  Man  from  the 
Sun,"  was  not  that  luminary  himself.  This  was  the  great 
god  Ipalnemohuani,  "He  by  whom  men  live,"  who  had 
to  .be  fed  with  human  blood,  and  who  rivalled  the  other 
great  gods,  Tezcatlipoca  (the  Jupiter  of  the  Nahuans) 
and  Huitzilopochtli,  the  War-God.  But  nowhere — even 
in  his  palmiest  days  in  Central  America — did  the  people 
raise  to  the  honour  of  the  Sun  so  splendid  a  temple  as 
that  raised  by  the  Incas  farther  south  at  Cuzco  to 
Coricancha,  whose  walls  were  covered  with  gold,  while 
the  field  of  gold  surrounding  it  was  cultivated  with 
tools  of  precious  metals ;  and  above  the  grand  altar 
was  a  figure  of  the  god  so  brilliant  with  gems  as  to 
dazzle  and  hurt  the  eyes  of  the  beholders.  Truly  the 
Spanish  conquistadores  must  have  been  satisfied  by  the 
loot  they  found  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Incas. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  even  at  the  present 
time  the  ancient  gods  are  quite  dead.  Dr.  Gann1  tells 
us  of  a  most  interesting  ceremony  he  observed  in 
Yucatan,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  decayed  race.  This 
was  the  festival  of  Cha  Chac,  when  the  ancient  rites 
were  observed  and  offerings  given  to  the  Wind-  and 
Rain-Gods  to  ensure  the  ripening  of  the  maize.  Dr. 
Gann  saw  the  altar  erected  in  the  sacred  grove,  and  on 
the  appointed  day  he  witnessed  the  scene  when  a  Maya 
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priest  clad  in  white  set  fire  to  the  pile  and  offered  up 
fruits  and  fowls  to  "Santa  Clara"  and  Our  Lady  of 
Guadaloupe  as  well  as  to  "my  handsome  Xualakinck 
(the  male  Wind-God),  "My  beautiful  Lady  Xhekik" 
(the  female  Wind-Goddess),  "The  Lord  Sun  who  sits 
in  the  middle  of  the  heavens,"  "My  handsome  San 
Lorenzo,"  and  others.  The  sacred  drink  ("calchi"),  made 
of  fermented  honey,  was  then  poured  on  the  ground  and 
fruits  and  cakes  offered  up  and  other  rites  observed 
— in  fact,  among  the  Maya  hidden  in  the  forests  and 
wastes  Christianity  is  a  mere  veneer  and  the  saints  of 
the  Catholic  Church  have  been  adopted  as  extra  gods 
added  to  those  of  the  ancient  Maya. 

It  is  possible  that  the  decay  of  the  Maya  race  was 
due  to  several  causes.  Probably  the  fact  that  they  met 
with  no  outside  influences  for  fifteen  centuries  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it,  for  the  whole  race  stood  still, 
as  it  were — a  state  of  things  which  inevitably  leads  to 
decay.  Then,  too,  the  old  sunny  Maya  faith  became 
tainted  with  the  gloomy  religion  of  Mexico,  with  its 
sacrifices,  human  and  animal,  whereas  the  ancient  gods 
of  the  Maya  had  only  required  fruit  and  vegetables; 
and  gradually  the  race  became  cruel.  Until  this  time 
there  had  been  no  tales  of  any  living  sacrifices,  but  when 
degeneration  set  in,  legends  tell  of  numberless  victims. 
Perhaps  the  most  terrible  spot  in  Yucatan  is  the 
Cenote  of  Sacrifice  at  Chichen-Itza,  a  gloomy  well 
200  feet  across  and  with  the  dark-green  water  lying 
70  feet  below.  Lana,  Bishop  of  Yucatan,  wrote  of  legends 
in  his  day  of  the  sacrifices  offered  there,  but  these  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  mere  traditions  until  lately. 
Then  attention  wTas  drawn  to  the  dark  well  lying  in  the 
depths  of  the  forests,  where  no  birds  live  and  nothing 
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breaks  the  unearthly  stillness.  Dredges  were  employed, 
but  little  or  nothing  was  found  in  the  layer  of  brown 
mud  at  the  top,  which  had  accumulated  since  the 
coming  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  after  a  time,  when  dredg- 
ing was  about  to  be  given  up,  the  dredges  began  to 
yield  treasures.  Numbers  of  beautiful  jade  ornaments, 
articles  of  precious  stones  and  tools  of  gold,  offerings 
to  the  earlier  God  of  Rain  appeared ;  then  numbers  of 
skeletons  of  young  girls  who  had  been  led  along  the 
causeway  leading  to  the  solemn  pool,  to  the  sound  of 
music  and  dancing,  were  brought  up.  It  is  said  that 
these  girls  offered  themselves  willingly,  believing  that 
after  death  they  would  enter  a  beautiful  land  of  joy, 
and  it  is  also  probable  that  they  were  drugged  for  the 
sacrifice.  At  any  rate,  until  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards 
this  pool  was  regarded  as  the  most  sacred  spot  in 
Yucatan,  and  pilgrimages  were  made  to  it. 

No  doubt  many  ruins  remain  to  be  discovered  when 
the  bush  now  smothering  them  is  removed.  The  Span- 
iards speak  of  a  land  almost  covered  with  dwellings 
and  buildings,  and,  indeed,  in  places  the  cities  seem 
almost  to  touch  each  other  for  many  miles.  This 
immense  population  is  now  gone,  and  only  a  few 
miserable  remnants  of  the  great  Maya  race  wander 
where  they  formerly  ruled,  keeping  as  far  as  possible 
to  themselves  and  hiding  their  customs  and  beliefs 
from  the  ruling  race,  towards  any  member  of  which 
they  observe  a  gloomy,  taciturn  silence  born  of  centuries 
of  oppression  and  wrong. 

Many  Indians  even  now  believe — and  the  belief  is 
shared  by  many  Spaniards — that  there  is  a  "city  of 
gold"  deeply  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  forests,  where 
wealth  untold  lies  concealed  since  the  days  when  it 
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was  placed  there  by  the  last  of  the  great  race,  to  hide 
it  from  the  rapacious  conquistadores.  Several  expedi- 
tions have  been  fitted  out  at  various  times  by  the 
Mexican  Government  to  find  this  fabled  wealth,  but 
so  far  it  still  remains  hidden.  If  ever  any  such  city  is 
found  it  may  well  be  in  some  vast  lonely  stretch  of 
country  like  the  Peten  of  Guatemala,  which  leads 
nowhere,  is  covered  with  dense  and  mighty  bush,  and 
has  so  far  never  been  explored.  Even  now,  when 
forcing  one's  way  through  trackless  forests  through 
which  the  sun  cannot  penetrate  and  where  twilight 
reigns,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  come  suddenly  upon 
some  huge  monolith — perhaps  fallen — or  fragments  of 
walls  of  dressed  stones,  such  as  led  Dr.  Gann  to 
uncover  the  great  citadel  at  Lubaantum,  disclosing  a 
vast  arena  with  seating  accommodation  for  ten  thousand 
people — evidently  part  of  a  great  city  of  the  past.  And 
standing  amid  such  ruins  one  feels  with  Spence,  "What 
dread  secrets,  what  solemn  priestly  conclave,  what 
magnificence  of  rite,  what  marvels  of  initiation  in  these 
forest  temples,  hidden  away  in  a  gloom  as  deep  as  the 
tree-encircled  deeps' '  that  hem  them  in. 
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Wandering  in  the  wilds  in  these  countries  and  seeing 
the  degraded  state  of  the  Indians  of  to-day  one  wonders 
if  now  and  then  some  memory  of  their  great  past  does 
not  stir  in  them.  They  know  well  enough  that  the  land 
once  belonged  to  them,  and  in  their  silent  way  they 
resent  the  domination  of  the  foreigner,  though  they 
know  also  that  they  will  never  again  enjoy  any  right  to 
rule  here — indeed,  I  fancy  they  know  that  as  a  pure 
race  they  are  doomed.  And  yet  now  and  then,  when 
one  of  them  becomes  truly  friendly,  one  is  allowed  a 
glimpse  of  their  real  feelings. 

In  the  same  way  I  remember  once  in  Australia  I 
had  wandered  to  La  Perouse  and  had  sat  down  not  far 
from  the  native  settlement  there.  It  was  a  very  hot 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  I  was  glad  of  the  shade  of  some 
bottle-brush  bushes,  and  I  sat  for  a  long  time  watching 
the  beautiful  harbour  spread  before  me.  Suddenly  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  bushes,  and  in  the  thickest 
part  of  the  clump  I  saw  an  aged  native — almost  the  last 
pure-blooded  aborigine  left  in  the  settlement.  He  was 
lying  under  the  bushes  and  had  discarded  for  a  time 
the  clothes  forced  upon  him  and  his  race  by  the  whites, 
and  was  lying  gazing  towards  the  sea,  plainly  visible 
from  the  spot  where  he  lay.  But  it  was  the  expression 
of  his  face  which  struck  me  most.  Usually  this  man — 
like  the  others  of  his  race — wore  a  mask  in  the  presence 
of  the  white  men,  but  here,  where  he  thought  himself 
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alone,  he  was  off  his  guard,  and  the  hopeless  melancholy 
of  his  expression  was  clearly  marked.  I  felt  almost 
ashamed  for  the  moment  to  belong  to  the  race  which 
had  robbed  him  of  his  birthright  without  any  compensa- 
tion, and  I  crept  quietly  away,  leaving  him  undisturbed 
to  his  own  melancholy  thoughts.  That  the  Indians 
sometimes  dream  of  their  great  past  in  these  lands  there 
is  no  doubt,  and  in  a  most  interesting  little  paper  pub- 
lished out  here  I  have  come  across  several  of  their 
legends  and  poems.  Perhaps  others  may  be  as  interested 
as  I  was,  and  I  will  therefore  give  examples.  The  first 
is  called  "The  Turquoise  Horse,' '  and  was  told  by  an 
old  Indian  who  lives  on  a  lonely  island  in  the  middle 
of  Lake  Chapala.  I  cannot  give  his  exact  words,  but  the 
sense  is  something  like  the  following : 

THE  TURQUOISE  HORSE 

Many  ages  ago,  before  the  seas  were  formed  and 
separated  from  the  lands,  there  dwelt  hereabouts  a 
mighty  people.  They  grew  rich  and  had  great  posses- 
sions. Lands  and  goods  in  plenty,  and  corn  and  flowers 
in  abundance  were  theirs.  But  at  last,  being  so  rich, 
they  became  idle;  they  found  nothing  to  do,  having  no 
need  to  work,  and  at  last  life  became  monotonous.  All 
the  writings  were  read,  all  the  flowers  gathered.  Feasting 
became  of  no  interest,  and  riches  were  too  plentiful  to 
care  for.  Then  at  last  a  fresh  discovery  was  made. 
Writings  were  written  which  made  people  commit 
suicide,  feasting  became  evil,  and  even  the  flowers  were 
corrupted,  for  the  gardeners  formed  new  flowers — 
beautiful  indeed,  but  thorny  and  poisonous,  such  as 
you  may  find  everywhere  to-day.  At  last  came  pestilence 
from  the  evil  living  of  the  people,  and  very  many  were 
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swept  away,  but  one  who  survived  was  the  mighty 
Mescala,  who  had  learned  the  new  Black  Arts  and  could 
work  wonders.  She  it  was  who  had  learned  how  to  live 
for  ever.  And  one  day  she  fashioned  an  evil  sculpture 
of  an  animal  never  seen  before,  but  like  to  those  horses 
which  many  ages  later  the  Spaniards  brought  here. 
Loving  the  beauty  of  turquoise,  she  fashioned  her  horse 
of  that  stone  and  made  a  sculpture  of  a  woman  evil 
beyond  words,  who  was  seated  on  its  back,  her  long 
hair  joining  that  of  the  horse's  tail.  This  Mescala  lived 
on,  destroying  men  everywhere  until  almost  all  were 
gone,  and  the  waters  of  the  lake  now  flow  where  her 
people  once  dwelt. 

But  at  last  she  grew  tired  even  of  slaughter,  and 
would  have  died  but  that  she  could  not,  being  doomed 
by  her  arts  to  live  for  ever.  And  a  time  came  when  she 
rejoiced  when  a  tribe  of  Indians  came  from  the  north 
and  settled  down  on  the  shores  of  the  lake.  These  she 
taught  many  things,  amongst  others  the  art  of  making 
uncouth  canoes  with  but  one  sail;  and  she  protected 
these  vessels,  for  whereas  the  storms  often  wreck  well- 
made  boats — even  the  motor-boats  of  white  men — 
these  clumsy  boats  of  the  Chapala  fishermen  go  un- 
harmed, showing  that  Mescala  threw  her  protection 
over  them. 

Many  centuries  later  came  the  Spaniards,  but 
though  they  conquered  the  Indians  elsewhere  they 
were  defeated  again  and  again  by  the  Mescaleian 
Indians — protected  by  the  arts  of  Mescala.  When  they 
came  down  the  mountains  in  their  canoes  they  were 
saved  the  trouble  of  going  farther  and  disappeared. 
But  three  boatloads  of  Spaniards  were  brought  to  the 
island  where  Mescala  lived,  which,  as  you  know,  is  full 
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of  caves,  and  these  she  changed  into  bats,  and  every 
night  they  fly  out  and  catch  the  mosquitoes  on  the  lake 
for  food. 

At  last  one  day  came  the  Spanish  General  Cruz  and 
asked  for  a  speech  with  Mescala,  and  this  she  granted; 
but,  he  being  a  very  handsome  man,  Mescala  found 
herself  in  love  with  him.  Which  he  perceiving,  told  her 
he  wanted  peace  between  his  people  and  hers,  and 
suggested  that  he  should  braid  her  long  hair  with  the 
tail  of  a  horse.  To  this  she  consented,  since  she  could 
refuse  him  nothing,  and  when  this  was  done  he  laughed 
and  told  her  she  and  her  people  were  now  in  his  power. 
And  so  it  proved,  for  from  that  day  onward  the 
Mescaleians  were  defeated  again  and  again.  Mescala 
was  taken  to  a  little  islet  on  the  lake,  but  she  could  not 
be  utterly  destroyed,  though  her  power  was  almost 
taken  from  her.  Still  she  lives  and  comes  forth  at  night 
far  in  the  air,  still  riding  her  turquoise  horse,  and  still 
she  protects  the  fishermen  who  go  forth  in  their  clumsy 
canoes  which  do  not  sink  even  in  storms. 

Another  story  is  of  a  later  date.  This  may  be  called — 

THE  HOLY  CAT  OF  ZEMPOALA 

Once  long  ago  there  came  to  Zempoala  a  very  holy 
man  beloved  of  all.  He  noticed  how  the  people  of 
Zempoala  were  poor  and  hard-working ;  also  that  they 
had  to  go  seven  leagues  into  the  mountains  to  fetch 
water  and  bring  it  to  the  town ;  therefore  he  bethought 
him  of  a  way  to  bring  the  water  to  the  town.  So  he  told 
the  Indians  of  his  thought,  and  they  gladly  worked  for 
him,  believing  that  he  meant  good  towards  them. 

But  those  in  power  did  not  believe  what  he  said. 
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They  had  never  heard  of  the  plan  of  the  Holy  Man  to 
bring  water  by  a  way  of  his  own,  and  an  Alcalde  was 
sent  to  see  what  he  was  doing.  Now  the  Holy  Man  had 
built  a  tiny  hut  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  he  was  making 
to  carry  water,  and  in  this  little  hut  he  lived  and  slept, 
nor  did  he  trouble  about  his  food.  But  the  gods  were 
fond  of  him  and  they  sent  a  large  grey  cat  from  the 
woods  near  to  dwell  with  him,  and  every  day  the  cat 
went  forth  and  brought  back  a  quail  for  him  to  eat  and, 
when  the  right  season  came,  a  rabbit. 

Now  when  the  Alcalde  was  come,  behold  the  cat 
came  forth  bringing  a  rabbit  in  her  mouth  which  she 
laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Holy  Man.  But  he  said  to  the  grey 
cat:  "See,  there  is  another  come  to  see  me;  therefore 
I  shall  want  two  rabbits  to-day,  not  one ;  go  forth  there- 
fore and  bring  me  yet  another.' '  But  the  Alcalde  did 
not  believe  what  the  Holy  Man  had  said  and  thought 
it  was  a  trick ;  therefore  he  sent  one  of  his  men  to  spy 
upon  the  cat.  But  lo !  when  she  was  come  to  the  wood- 
land a  rabbit  came  forth  and  waited  without  running 
away  for  the  cat  to  take  it ;  whereupon  she  brought  it  to 
the  hut  and  laid  it  also  at  the  feet  of  the  Holy  Man. 
So  the  Alcalde  knew  that  the  Holy  Man  was  beloved 
by  the  Mighty  Ones,  who  protected  him,  and  went  back 
and  told  those  who  sent  him;  and  in  seven  years  the 
work  was  finished  and  the  water  brought  from  the  hills 
as  you  may  see  to-day.  Thus  did  the  Holy  Man  succeed 
in  his  plans,  being  protected  in  his  work. 

The  Maya  being  Nature-worshippers,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  many  of  their  stories  and  legends  concern 
the  wild  things.  Birds  play  a  prominent  part  in  many  of 
these  tales,  and  amongst  others  the  owl  is  one  of  the 
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chief.  It  is  little  wonder  that  this  bird  should  be 
considered  of  ill-omen,  as  many  nations  have  thought 
there  was  something  sinister-looking  in  his  wise  face. 
The  Maya  used  to  assert  that  this  bird  always  haunts 
a  house  where  a  death  is  impending,  and,  as  many 
birds — such  as  vultures — seem  to  be  able  to  scent 
death,  it  is  possible  that  the  owl  may  have  the  same 
faculty.  An  old  legend  of  the  Nahua  Indians  is  quoted 
by  Professor  Reko  as  having  been  told  to  him  more  than 
once.  It  is  in  rhyme,  the  translation  being  as  follows : 

The  Recolote  was  born  naked; 

He  asked  all  the  other  birds  to  lend  him  a  feather, 

Which  he  promised  to  return. 

But  he  flew  away  and  would  give  back  nothing. 

And  when  the  birds  came  back  at  nightfall 

Needing  very  much  their  nice  warm  feathers, 

He  frightened  them  away  with  his  shrill  cry, 

So  they  all  caught  a  congestion  and  had  to  die. 

That's  why  the  birds  attack  him  during  the  daytime 

Whenever  they  see  the  scamp 

And  take  their  feathers  back. 

He  who  doesn't  believe  this  story 

May  go  and  see  for  himself. 

Another  story  concerning  a  bird  is  strongly  reminis- 
cent of  an  old  Eastern  one. 

An  old  chief  once  lived  in  a  great  palace  with  gardens 
of  beautiful  flowers.  A  little  bird  called  clarin  used  to 
come  and  sing  every  evening  in  the  gardens,  but  the 
chief  did  not  hear  it. 

One  day  he  was  sick,  and  the  priests  came  and  told 
him  he  would  do  well  to  send  for  the  clarin,  for  that  it 
sang  of  life  and  many  good  things.  So  he  sent  for  the 
bird  and  it  was  caught  and  brought  to  him,  and  when 
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it  sang  his  health  returned  to  him,  and  after  that  he 
kept  the  bird  near  him  and  fed  it  daily. 

But  it  happened  that  a  chief  from  another  nation  sent 
him  a  present.  This  was  a  bird  also,  but  of  machinery, 
and  its  body  was  of  emeralds ;  and  when  the  chief  saw 
it  he  cared  no  more  for  the  little  clarin,  but  sent  it  away 
to  the  gardens.  Now  one  day  the  chief  fell  sick  again 
and  sent  for  the  jewelled  bird.  But  he  did  not  get  better, 
and  presently  the  God  of  Death  called  to  him.  But 
suddenly  a  little  bird  flew  in  at  the  door  and  she  sang 
sweetly.  She  sang  to  the  God  of  Life  to  aid  in  over- 
coming the  Death-God,  and  he  hearkened  and  the 
God  of  Death  wTent  away.  Then  the  chief  cared  no  more 
for  the  bird  of  emeralds,  for  that  it  had  not  helped  him 
in  his  time  of  sickness. 

Though  most  of  the  Indians  of  to-day  are  nominally 
Christians,  this  is  merely  a  thin  veneer,  and  to  them — 
as  of  old — every  spot  seems  to  be  haunted  by  some 
spirit — which  is  not  surprising  since  even  among 
ourselves  such  things  as  spirits  are  not  unknown.  At 
any  rate  few  Indians  will  cross  running  water  at  night 
lest  they  should  see  "the  white  woman"  weeping  there, 
which  means  their  own  death.  This  is  the  spirit  of  an 
evil  woman  who  in  days  long  ago  threw  her  own  child 
into  a  stream,  being  tired  of  it,  and  now  haunts  all 
running  water  looking  for  her  child,  being  capable, 
it  seems — like  the  Irishman's  bird — of  being  in  several 
places  at  once. 

Under  the  heading  of  Indian  Lore  I  think  one  may 
count  the  great  knowledge  of  medicine  they  undoubt- 
edly possess.  They  can  do  nothing  against  new  diseases 
imported  by  white    men,    for   which    they  have  no 
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remedies,  nor  do  they  seem  to  be  able  to  fight  against 
epidemics ;  but  as  far  as  their  own  complaints  go  they 
have  many  wonderful  cures,  as  many  whites  will  testify. 
For  instance,  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  suffering  from 
dysentery  in  one  of  the  camps  had  become  so  ill  that 
he  seemed  to  be  past  cure,  and  having  tried  all  known 
remedies  without  effect  he  had  practically  given  up  all 
hope  of  getting  well. 

One  day  his  "mozo"  said  to  him  :  "  Master,  you  are 
very  ill,  and  your  sickness  does  not  like  to  leave  you, 
yet  the  cure  is  at  hand,  and  if  you  but  take  it  you  will 
soon  be  a  little  more  better.' '  He  then  pointed  to  a  little 
tree  which  stood  near  as  the  means  of  curing  the 
disease.  As  my  friend  could  scarcely  be  worse  he  con- 
sented to  try  the  proposed  remedy,  and  the  "mozo"  then 
cut  down  the  little  tree  and  proceeded  to  cut  the  trunk 
into  blocks.  One  of  these  he  stripped  of  its  bark,  which 
he  then  boiled  until  the  fluid  which  resulted  was  like 
strong  tea  in  appearance ;  then  he  brought  it  to  the  sick 
man  and  urged  him  to  drink  it.  This  being  done,  the 
remedy  actually  proved  efficacious  within  a  very  short 
time,  and  not  only  was  my  friend  "much  more  better" 
next  day,  but  in  three  days  he  was  completely  cured. 
This  little  tree  was  called  by  the  native  the  Wassima — 
or  some  such  name. 

Some  of  their  remedies  are,  of  course,  absurd,  such 
as  applying  a  centipede  to  cure  a  scorpion-bite  by 
crawling  over  the  place;  but  one  hears  of  wonderful 
cures  by  the  old  witch-doctors.  Thus  a  little  white  girl 
fell  ill  with  a  disease  diagnosed  by  the  white  doctor  as 
being  caused  by  internal  ulcers;  the  child  became 
rapidly  worse  until  she  began  to  turn  blue — an  indica- 
tion that  coma  was  setting  in.  At  that  moment  an  old 
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Indian  approached,  whom  the  family  had  known  for 
years,  and  offered  to  cure  the  child,  and  since  nothing 
could  make  her  worse  the  old  witch-doctor  was  allowed 
to  see  what  could  be  done.  Of  course,  there  was  much 
nonsense  mixed  with  the  process — an  egg  was  waved 
beneath  the  bed,  passes  were  made  over  the  child's 
head,  and  incantations  muttered — but  when  this  was 
over  the  Indian  mixed  what  looked  like  a  thick  black 
paste  and  applied  it  to  the  child's  body  like  a  poultice, 
and  whether  as  the  result  of  the  poultice  or  not  the  child 
fell  asleep  and  within  a  few  days  was  well  again. 

For  the  fever  so  prevalent  in  this  part  of  the  world  the 
Indians  make  a  decoction  from  the  leaves  of  the  so-called 
"fever  grass,"  and  this  they  drink,  while  they  use  the 
leaf  of  the  terrible  chichen-tree  for  enlarged  spleen ; 
but  few  Indians  seem  to  live  to  old  age  as  we  under- 
stand the  term,  since  now  they  possess  little  stamina. 
Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  a  decayed 
race  whose  tissues  are  worn  out,  for  nations  perish  as 
do  individuals;  but  they  seem  strong  and  healthy 
enough  when  left  to  themselves — usually  living  as  they 
do  in  the  healthiest  possible  situations,  not  over- 
crowded, but  in  little  isolated  communities.  And  in  one 
or  two  States  they  are  even  thought  to  be  stationary  in 
numbers,  if  not  actually  increasing,  though  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  take  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
census.  I  have  seen  a  few  little  hamlets  where  the 
children  seemed  both  numerous  and  healthy;  but  this 
applies  only  to  a  few  of  the  higher  tribes  of  Indians, 
such  as  the  Zapotecs  and  Yaquis,  not  to  the  degenerate 
Maya. 

It  is  extremely  uncertain  just  how  much  the  Indians 
of  to-day  believe  in  their  own  legends  and  gods.  One 
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thing,  however,  is  quite  certain:  belief  in  them  is  not  by 
any  means  dead.  One  writer  tells  a  story  of  how  he  was 
lately  coasting  along  the  shores  of  a  Yucatan  lagoon 
when  he  noticed  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  and 
he  and  his  friend  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  lagoon 
and  walked  towards  it.  He  found  an  altar  with  Copal 
(incense)  still  burning  on  it  as  it  did  ages  ago.  Another 
traveller  found  the  present  Maya  of  northern  Yucatan 
pouring  out  bowls  of  Posole  (a  dish  made  of  corn)  in 
honour  of  the  Wind-God. 

The    Indians    of   another    part — Quintana    Roo — 
showed  extreme  hostility  to  any  strangers  entering  their 
Holy  of  Holies,  but  when  two  such  strangers  obtained 
the  consent  of  their  chief  to  do  so  they  found  Copal 
being  offered  to  the  Feathered  Serpent  just  as  of  old 
by  the  Indians  of  to-day.  Sometimes  they  hold  rude  little 
crosses  above  their  altars,  but  these  are  only  adopted 
as  the  symbols  of  their  gods,  for  Christianity  has  always 
sat  very  lightly  upon  them.  During  the  centuries  of 
Spanish  rule  these  Indians  have  always  resisted  fiercely 
any  attempt  to  impose  taxes  or  to  dominate  them,  but 
whether  or  not  they  are  the  true  Maya  of  the  past  is  not 
certain.  For  one  of  the  most  interesting  mysteries  of  the 
past  is  what  was  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  great 
race  that  covered  Yucatan  with  white  cities  and  carved 
their  statues  in  Guatemala  and  Honduras?  Certainly 
the  Indians  of  to-day  have  lost  their  ancient  arts.  But 
it  is  not  even  certain  whether  the  present  Maya  are 
direct    descendants    or    a   co-lateral   branch    of  the 
great  race. 

Certainly  the  Indians  of  these  parts  are  the  direct 
descendants  of  those  the  Spaniards  found  there,  but 
what  had  become  of  the  greatness  of  the  Maya,  even 
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before  the  Spaniards  came  ?  Early  Spanish  writers  tell 
of  constant  wars  amongst  them,  and  of  some  terrible 
plague  or  epidemic  which  had  ravaged  the  great  race ; 
possibly  this  was  yellow  fever,  which  had  injured  the 
whole  race  past  recovery.  Then  Christianity  was  im- 
posed upon  them,  but  they  never  really  gave  up  their 
old  gods,  and  to-day,  as  we  see,  though  they  practise 
their  rites  in  secret,  it  is  certain  they  still  in  many 
parts  offer  sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  rain,  wind,  and 
fertility. 

Every  corner  of  Central  America  is  rich  in  legends 
and  stories  of  the  past.  Such  Nature-lovers  as  the 
Indians  tell  stories  of  almost  every  forest,  hill,  and  river. 
Even  the  two  great  volcanoes,  Popocatepetl  and  Ixta- 
ccihuatl,  have  their  legend.  It  is  told  that  Popocatepetl 
was  in  love  with  Ixtaccihuatl  and  she  with  him.  But, 
being  a  flirt,  the  latter  fell  in  love  with  the  beauty  of 
Orizaba  to  the  south  and  carried  on  a  flirtation  with 
him.  But  one  day  the  great  spirit  which  dwelt  in 
Popocatepetl  found  out  what  was  going  on  and  at  once 
he  turned  his  love  into  the  mountain  we  see  to-day,  but 
he  put  her  into  an  everlasting  sleep  so  that  she  never 
would  be  able  to  flirt  again;  and  there  she  lies  asleep 
to  this  day,  and  this  is  why  she  is  still  called  by  a  name 
which  in  the  vernacular  signifies  "the  sleeping  woman." 

I  cannot  refrain  at  this  point  from  giving  a  short 
account  of  a  most  weird  belief  common  among  the 
Indians  at  the  present  time.  They  believe  that  if  certain 
persons  clothe  themselves  in  the  skin  of  certain  animals 
they  assume  the  characteristics  of  the  animal  so 
imitated.  Thus,  if  a  "Narhual" — that  is,  one  of  those 
with  this  strange  powrer — dresses  as  a  cow  or  pig  he 
becomes  such  a  creature  for  the  time.  Not  all  have  the 
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power,  which  is  peculiar  to  those  whom  we  might  call 
mediums. 

Therefore  if  a  man  wishes  to  obtain  possession  of 
something  belonging  to  another  he  may  enter  the 
village  as  a  Narhual,  when  not  a  single  Indian  will  dare 
to  oppose  his  wishes.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  Central 
America  to  see  a  weird  apparition  nearing  a  collection 
of  huts  and  all  the  inhabitants  fleeing  into  the  bush  at 
its  approach.  Even  if  the  men  be  armed  they  offer  no 
resistance,  asserting  that  a  Narhual  cannot  be  injured 
and  is  not  susceptible  to  pain  of  any  sort.  A  few  of  the 
more  "advanced"  say  that  a  certain  kind  of  bullet  might 
possibly  injure  a  Narhual,  but  very  few  will  wait  to 
risk  trying  it,  and  if  caught  and  unable  to  escape  before 
the  arrival  of  the  "spirit"  they  will  squat  helplessly  on 
the  ground  until  it  leaves.  Even  if  he  desires  a  girl 
whose  parents  have  refused  to  allow  the  marriage,  the 
Narhual  can  claim  her  and  no  parent  will  dare  to  refuse. 

A  house  I  know  of  here  is  said  to  be  haunted  owing 
to  a  curious  circumstance.  The  Indians  assert  that 
centuries  ago  a  murder  wTas  committed  there  by  one  of 
their  former  ruling  princes.  When  the  Spaniards  came 
one  of  them  built  a  large  house  upon  the  site  of  the  one 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Aztec  prince  and  his  victim. 
But  though  many  tried  living  in  the  house,  no  one  did 
so  for  long,  for  every  night  at  a  certain  hour  the  crime 
was  re-enacted  by  the  chief  characters,  the  great  gates 
swung  open,  and  the  sound  of  clanking  chains  was  heard 
where  the  Aztec  dragged  his  victim  across  the  floor. 

A  few  years  ago  a  cinema  company  thought  they 
saw  a  chance  of  obtaining  the  place  cheaply,  as  it  had 
been  unoccupied  for  so  long  a  time ;  they  therefore  made 
a  bid  for  the  property,  which  was  gladly  accepted,  for 
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nothing  would  induce  the  owners  to  return.  Here  the 
film  company  established  themselves,  and  brought  a 
quantity  of  "property"  suitable  for  the  making  of  films. 
But  after  a  night  or  two  some  of  the  company  com- 
plained that  they  could  not  stay,  as  they  had  been 
seriously  alarmed  during  the  night  owing  to  the  noise 
made  by  a  weird  apparition  which  dragged  some  heavy 
substance  across  the  floor  to  the  accompaniment  of 
chains.  This  was  ridiculed  by  the  manager,  but  a  few 
nights  afterwards  he  also  admitted  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  remain,  as  he  had  been  much  troubled  during  the 
night  by  the  same  apparition,  i.e.  that  of  some  dark 
man  dragging  someone  else  across  the  floor  in  chains. 
At  the  present  time  the  place,  which  stands  in  beautiful 
grounds,  is  closed,  and  the  few  Indians  who  live  in  the 
vicinity  are  left  in  possession,  though  not  one  of  them 
will  pass  the  house  after  the  approach  of  dusk ;  whoever 
wishes  to  do  so  may  take  ' 'peaceable  possession"  of 
the  property  now. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  of  recent 
years  is  that  made  by  Professor  J.  H.  Cornyn,  of  the 
United  States,  who  has  discovered  a  number  of  Aztec 
MSS.,  arranged  in  Trochaic  meters,  but  copied  into 
Spanish  characters — evidently  the  work  of  some 
scholar  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest.  These 
MSS.  seem  to  constitute  part  of  what  has  been  con- 
sidered as  the  lost  literature  of  the  Aztecs,  and  Professor 
Cornyn  has  made  a  translation  of  them,  keeping  as  close 
as  possible  both  to  the  meaning  and  the  meter  of  the 
originals.  Some  of  them  are  extremely  strange  and 
speak  almost  like  a  voice  from  the  grave.  Perhaps  a  few 
samples  taken  from  his  work  may  be  of  interest  and 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  style  of  all  the  poems.  The  first 
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is  an  extract  from  an  ode  to  one  of  their  chief  deities, 
the  mighty  Quetzalcoatl,  and  is  entitled — 

HYMN  TO  QUETZALCOATL* 

He  the  wind  that's  ever  blowing, 
He  the  guide  that's  ever  marching, 
He  who  goes  before  the  Tlalocs 
Sweeping  clean  the  floor  of  Heaven; 
He  of  deities  the  Master 
On  his  sea-shell  trumpet  calling, 
He  the  wind  that's  madly  blowing, 
He  the  Tempest  fiercely  rushing; 
Makes  the  dust  dance  in  his  pathway 
Thunders  all  across  the  Heavens; 
Turning  daytime  into  night-time, 
Blows  he  fierce  from  all  directions; 
Shouts  with  loud  reverberations 
Fiercely  raging  in  his  fury.  .  .  . 

Master  He  of  wondrous  actions 
Ever-reaching,  far-extending, 
Exercised  from  all  directions. 

Another  very  striking  piece  of  Temple  literature  is 
addressed  to  the 

LORD   OF  THE  NIGHT  HAMMER 

When  the  fateful  noises  threaten, 

When  the  fearful  sounds  are  ringing, 

When  the  dreadful  signs  continue 

It  is  Yohuslli — Tepuztli 

Pounding  with  his  nightly  hammer; 

When  he  sends  his  omens  earthwards, 

Thunders  his  correcting  warning, 

'Tis  that  all  may  know  his  wishes, 

Hear  his  message  thus  outspoken  : 

Come  and  offer  sacrifices. 

While  the  priests  with  palm-leaves  hasten 

And  upon  the  altar  lay  them, 

Make  their  offerings  in  the  mountains. 


1  Mexican  Magazine,  July  1927. 
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Some  of  the  poems,  such  as  the  Odes  to  Spring,  are 
very  fine,  and  the  Court  Poet  has  a  poem  addressed  to 
the  nobles  of  which  the  first  stanza  runs : 

THE  POET'S   SONG 
Where  shall  I  the  sweetly-scented 
Blossoms  pluck  in  all  their  beauty? 
This  I  ask  my  soul  communing, 
Who  will  tell  me  where  to  find  them? 
Shall  I  ask  the  emerald  trembler  ? 
Ask  the  humming-bird  so  brilliant 
And  the  butterfly  all  golden? 
They  may  tell  me  where  to  find  them, 
For  they  know  within  the  forest 
Where  the  lovely  scented  flowers 
Bloom  in  all  their  wondrous  beauty; 
Where  the  quetzal  birds  assemble 
In  the  ever-blooming  forest, 
There  I'll  pluck  the  wondrous  blossoms 
Sparkling  with  the  dew  of  Heaven, 
Then  I'll  find  them  in  the  forest 
Gather  them  in  my  cuixantli; 
And  with  them  I'll  greet  the  nobles, 
And  with  them  make  glad  the  nobles. 

There  are  many  other  Court  poems,  incantations,  and 
counter-incantations ;  but  one  more  extract  will  suffice 
to  show  the  style  of   this   striking  ancient  literature. 
This  is  taken  from  the  Ritual  of  Fire,  and  is  addressed 
TO  THE  FIRE  GOD 

I  in  my  own  Person 

Yoal-toa-tzintli — 

Ruler  of  the  Darkness, 

Here  appear  before  you; 

From  the  earth's  Four-regions 

I  will  bring  the  death-flower 

For  my  Elder-brother, 

Ruler  of  the  Kingdoms. 

Regions  sub-terrestrial 

I  have  summoned  to  me 

From  his  Night-Dominions. 
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These  extracts  will  give  an  idea  of  the  original 
poems,  and  rescued  from  the  past  they  help  us 
to  realize  something  of  the  thoughts  of  this  lost 
race.  Unfortunately  most  of  their  literature  is  now 
hopelessly  lost,  having  perished  in  the  Spanish  autos- 
da-fe,  but  of  what  is  left  of  it  Mr.  Spence  says:  "To  the 
mythical  stores  of  these  people  we  cannot  add  .  .  .  those 
remaining  .  .  .  afford  so  many  casements  through  which 
we  may  catch  the  glitter  and  gleam  of  civilizations  more 
remote  and  bizarre  than  those  of  the  Orient,  shapes  dim 
yet  gigantic,  misty  yet  many  coloured,  the  ghosts  of 
peoples  and  beliefs  not  the  least  splendid  and  solemn 
in  the  roll  of  dead  nations  and  vanished  faiths."1 

1  Ancient  Myths  of  Mexico  and  Peru  (L.  Spence). 
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Ever  since  I  have  been  out  here  I  have  thought  what 
a  grand  chance  was  lost  because  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
did  not  lay  the  scene  of  one  of  their  operas  in  one 
of  these  Central  American  Republics.  Here  is  every 
element  required  for  Gilbert's  quaint  situations,  and  if 
he  had  desired  to  study  a  revolution  he  could  have  done 
so  at  any  time  in  one  or  other  republic.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  revolution  going  on  in  Nicaragua,  and 
on  account  of  the  coming  elections  trouble  is  expected 
in  Mexico.  But  until  these  broke  out  there  were  similar 
disturbances  in  Venezuela  and  Guatemala;  and  when 
all  these  are  (comparatively)  quiescent  there  is  sure  to 
be  one  either  in  Costa  Rica  or  Salvador,  or  both. 

Not  that  Sir  William  Gilbert  need  have  waited  for  an 
official  revolution,  for  a  stranger  would  hardly  know 
when  there  was  one  in  progress  or  not ;  when  there  is 
no  revolt  there  are  always  such  numbers  of  brigands  or 
rebels  against  authority  who  have  joined  them  and 
"taken  to  the  mountains' '  that  it  is  never  safe  to  go  too 
far  from  the  beaten  track  for  fear  of  a  hold-up  or 
capture.  All  round  you  dark  mountains  clothed 
with  dense  bush  climb  into  the  sky,  or  great  wastes 
spread  away  into  the  distance,  or  rivers  wander  through 
deep  ravines;  and  any  such  places  offer  abundance  of 
shelter  to  the  disaffected. 

The  difficulty  for  a  stranger  is  to  know  exactly  what 
party  is  holding  him  up.  True,  every  train  carries  a 
vanload  of  armed  soldiers  to  protect  it,  but  the  rebels 
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are  soldiers,  too,  who  do  not  like  whatever  regime  is  in 
power,  though  each  such  regime  seems  much  like  the 
last.  Then  the  rebels  may  at  any  time  obtain  the 
mastery,  so  that  they  become  the  Government,  and 
those  previously  in  power  either  submit  or  themselves 
become  rebels ;  but  meanwhile  those  who  held  the  reins 
— given  ordinary  luck — will  have  feathered  their  nests 
so  well  that  they  need  not  object  to  being  driven  from 
their  posts,  having  already  had  their  turn  and  secured 
their  share. 

Most  foreigners  have  stories  to  tell  of  their  diffi- 
culties in  this  respect.  Thus,  one  man  had  rebels 
occupying  his  house  for  nearly  six  months,  being 
obliged  to  take  their  side  during  that  period.  When 
finally  they  were  driven  away,  the  existing  Government 
posted  soldiers  in  his  house  for  another  six  months, 
and  he  was  forced  to  do  as  they  wished.  Another  man 
engaged  upon  the  railway  was  threatened  with  death  if 
he  did  not  work  the  trains  for  the  rebels,  though  when 
these  disappeared  he  found  himself  in  trouble  for 
having  done  so. 

Another  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  justice  out  here 
is  administered  in  a  different  fashion  from  what  one  is 
accustomed  to  in  Europe.  For  instance,  an  Englishman 
applied  for  police  protection  on  one  occasion,  as  he 
found  his  goods  disappearing  faster  than  usual.  The 
police,  hearing  thieves  stirring  in  the  house  the  following 
evening,  fired  and  killed  one  of  the  thieves ;  whereupon 
the  Englishman  was  hauled  off  to  jail  next  morning  on 
the  plea  that  someone  must  suffer  for  killing  a  man. 
In  this  cell  he  was  kept  for  two  days  with  a  little  water 
and  some  black  bean-soup,  being  unable  to  stand  erect 
since  the  cell  was  like  a  small  square  hole.  Finally,  he 
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was  let  out,  having  expiated  the  offence  he  had  not 
committed. 

I  find  that  most  foreigners  out  here  take  life  very 
coolly.  They  know  that  " nothing  good  is  gained  by 
worry,"  and  are  cheerfully  prepared  to  take  things  as 
they  come  and  to  side  with  anyone  who  leaves  them 
alone  to  go  about  their  business;  one  party  is  much 
the  same  as  the  rest,  and  the  recognized  Governments 
try  to  give  them  every  protection  possible.  Therefore 
unless  some  new  law  or  regulation  irks  them,  they 
submit  to  whichever  side  manages  to  get  into  the  saddle. 
The  only  thing  not  to  do  is  to  interfere  in  any  way  in 
the  politics  of  the  State  one  happens  to  be  in,  for  then 
all  parties  seem  to  turn  and  rend  the  foreigner.  This 
would  not  trouble  me  much,  since  politics  of  any  sort 
are  unpleasant  to  me,  though  perhaps  I  would  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say  with  Walt  Whitman  that  "politicians 
are  the  lice  of  politics.' '  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  constant  statements  in  the 
Central  American  Press  that  most  of  the  revolutions 
are  organized  by  the  Estados  Unidos  Del  Norte,  whose 
interest  it  is  to  create  a  fresh  disturbance  in  order  to 
keep  them  weak  from  internal  dissensions.  It  is  then 
said  that  the  rebels  are  always  supplied  with  guns  and 
ammunition,  to  keep  the  flame  alight  until  the  trouble 
simmers  down  for  a  while  and  breaks  out  elsewhere. 
But,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  mix  myself  in  such  matters. 

The  people  of  these  regions  are  of  every  possible 
mixture  of  races,  the  commonest  being  a  cross  between 
the  original  Spaniards  and  the  Indians,  though  there 
is  no  mistaking  a  pure-blooded  Indian.  They  live 
in  little  villages  amongst  the  mountains,  or  in  the 
dense  bush  or  on  the  plains,  and,  being  so  far  apart, 
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it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  how  epidemics 
spread  so  fast  amongst  them  except  for  the  fact  that 
they  are  so  fond  of  congregating  in  every  little  town, 
where  they  come  to  sell  in  the  local  markets.  It  is  most 
curious  to  hear  them  all  talking ;  unless  they  are  drunk 
they  make  little  noise,  always  seeming  to  speak  in  lowr 
half-tones,  almost  as  if  speaking  to  themselves;  or  they 
will  sit  for  hours  quite  still,  wrapped  in  a  curious, 
almost  ghostly  silence.  They  seem  extremely  powerful, 
and  I  have  seen  a  man  carrying  two  gigantic  wooden 
cases  on  his  back,  his  legs  sticking  out  below  the  whole 
moving  mass.  Yet  they  are  quite  incapable  of  resisting 
disease,  and  any  epidemic  wipes  out  numbers  of  them. 
It  is  not  due  in  any  way  to  ill-treatment  that  they  seem 
wasting  away,  for,  whatever  happened  in  the  past,  the 
ruling  race  does  not  molest  them  now,  and,  indeed,  tries 
in  its  own  way  to  protect  them ;  but  even  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest  they  had  in  them  the  seeds  of  decay,  and 
in  some  parts  at  least  they  seem  to  be — as  Dr.  Gann 
says — at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  of  degeneration. 

Small-pox  is  one  of  the  plagues  which  ravage  the 
Indians,  and  so  the  authorities  insist  upon  constant 
vaccination.  Even  before  we  landed,  our  vessel  received 
an  order  to  vaccinate  everyone  on  board  who  had  not 
been  done  within  the  last  few  years,  and  such  orders 
seem  almost  continuous.  You  are  therefore  obliged  to 
carry  your  certificate  with  you  on  all  occasions,  or  you 
may  find  yourself  being  vaccinated  every  time  you  get 
into  a  town.  I  know  one  European  whose  work  takes 
him  down  to  the  coast  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  and 
who  frequently  forgets  or  mislays  his  card.  He  told  me 
he  had  been  vaccinated  three  times  in  one  week.  A  lady 
who  attends  the  native  market  for  fruit  in  one  town  was 
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caught  twice  in  three  days  before  she  took  the  pre- 
caution of  carrying  her  card  as  carefully  as  she  did  her 
purse  whenever  she  went  out  of  doors. 

One  of  the  things  to  which  a  European  finds  it 
hardest  to  adapt  himself  at  first  is  the  dawdling  and 
waiting  necessary  in  these  countries.  "Why  hurry  ?" 
they  ask.  "When  you  have  saved  time  what  will  you  do 
with  it?"  and  gradually  you  get  into  the  same  way  of 
doing  things,  partly,  I  think,  owing  to  the  climate,  but 
more  because  you  find  it  impossible  to  make  anyone 
else  do  things  in  a  hurry.  If  you  go  into  a  shop  you  must 
wait  patiently  while  the  owner  thinks  things  over  and 
asks  you  a  number  of  questions :  "How  long  have  you 
been  here,  and  how  long  are  you  going  to  stay  ?  Are  you 
married,  and  what  relations  have  you  got?  What  is 
your  home  like?"  etc.  When  these  and  many  more 
questions  have  been  answered  you  may  get  what  you 
want,  or,  if  not,  you  will  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
in  trying  to  do  so. 

Foreigners  are  not  much  liked — at  first  at  any  rate, 
and  until  they  have  proved  their  desire  to  be  friendly 
and  their  intention  not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
the  country.  I  think  this  dislike  of  "gringoes"  is  due  to 
the  general  dislike  of  Americans.  These  small  republics 
remember  that  the  "Estados  Unidos"  has  already 
shorn  away  large  tracts  of  Mexican  territory,  that  a 
gunboat  is  frequently  seen  wandering  up  and  down  the 
coast  on  both  sides  of  the  isthmus;  and  they  gravely 
fear  that  some  day  she  will  attempt  to  throw  her 
"protection"  over  them.  Therefore  all  light-haired, 
light-eyed,  and  fair-skinned  newcomers  are  classed  as 
"gringoes"  until  they  have  proved  that  they  are  English 
or  Germans.  When  this  is  done,  if  they  are  kindly  dis- 
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posed  and  courteous  they  are  usually  made  welcome 
enough — indeed,  a  rebel  chief  told  a  friend  of  mine 
who  was  held  captive  by  him  for  some  months  in  a 
camp  in  the  mountains  that  he  loved  the  Inglese,  and 
would  do  him  no  harm — keeping  him  there  partly  for 
his  own  good  until  the  country  was  less  disturbed; 
but  he  added  fiercely,  "I  would  gladly  shoot  all  Ameri- 
canos I  could  catch  were  it  not  that  my  unhappy 
country  would  suffer  for  it  later  on." 

Germans  make  excellent  colonists,  and  as  they  are 
usually  men  who  go  about  their  business,  only  intent 
on  getting  on  and  seldom  interfering  in  politics,  they 
are  more  than  tolerated  when  they  have  once  estab- 
lished themselves.  They  have  now  formed  a  large 
colony  in  Texas  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
I  found  numbers  of  them  in  Central  America.  This 
reminds  me  of  an  incident  which  happened  to  me  while 
out  on  a  long  walk  across  a  mountain.  I  had  been 
walking  for  some  hours,  and  as  the  heat  of  the  afternoon 
sun  was  very  great,  I  was  tired;  when  stopping  to  rest 
I  saw  below  me,  a  little  way  off  the  track,  a  small 
hacienda  where  I  thought  perhaps  I  could  rest  and  ask 
for  some  water  to  drink  and  wash  in,  as  I  had  not  found 
any  for  some  hours.  As  I  drew  nearer  I  saw  it  was  kept 
by  a  European,  and  presently  I  heard  the  sound  of  a 
man  singing.  At  last  I  could  make  out  that  the  words 
were  German,  and  the  singer,  who  had  a  very  fine 
voice,  was  singing: 

"Leise  flehen  meine  Lieder 

Durch  die  Nacht  zu  dir; 
In  den  stillen  Hain  hernieder 

Liebchen  Komm  zu  mir, 
Flusternd  schlanke  Wipfel  rauschen 
In  des  Mondeslicht,  in  des  Mondeslicht." 
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Suddenly  I  recalled  the  circumstances  under  which 
I  had  last  heard  those  words.  I  was  back  in  the  bad  old 
days  of  the  World  War.  It  was  a  night  when  I  was 
standing  at  the  door  of  my  hut  listening  to  that  thunder 
which  never  ceased  day  or  night,  when  I  heard  some 
prisoners  singing.  They  were  a  party  of  captured 
German  officers  in  a  hut  nearby  who  were  beguiling 
the  weary  hours  by  singing  some  of  their  Volkslied, 
and  having  procured  a  piano — as  all  Germans  would 
manage  to  do,  even  if  they  happen  to  find  themselves 
on  a  rock  in  mid-Atlantic — were  having  a  compara- 
tively good  time.  Suddenly  one  of  them  came  to  the 
window  of  the  hut  and,  perhaps  struck  by  the  beauty 
of  the  moonlight,  he  sang  out  into  the  night  the  words 
of  the  same  beautiful  serenade.  Maybe  he  was  think- 
ing of  some  Gretchen  or  Ingeborg  left  behind  in  the 
Fatherland;  at  any  rate,  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
feeling  with  which  he  sang,  and  while  the  influence  of 
the  melody  lasted  I  found  it  impossible  to  regard  the 
singer  as  a  deadly  enemy. 

In  the  case  of  the  colonist,  he  proved  to  be  a  German 

who  had  been  in  the  country  for  some  years,  and 

though  contented  enough,  he  had  never  forgotten  the 

Fatherland.  Before  I  left  he  sang  me  several  more 

songs,  accompanying  himself  on  his  piano.  He  ended 

up  with — 

"Know'st  thou  the  land?" 

which  to  a  German  always  seems  to  mean  Germany, 
and  when  he  sang  the  words — 

"There,  oh  there,  might  I  with  thee 
Oh,  my  beloved,  go," 

he  got  up  saying  he  would  sing  no  more  that  day.  So 
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we  parted  with  many  mutual  expressions  of  good  will, 
and  I  am  sure  the  hatchet  was  buried  deep  between  us. 

The  next  hacienda  at  which  I  stopped  had  not  been 
so  fortunate  as  the  last.  This  one  was  owned  by  a 
Spanish  gentleman,  and  as  I  talked  to  him  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  best  type  of  Spaniard  is  hard  to  beat. 
This  gentleman  had  received  a  visit  a  few  days  before 
from  some  rebels  or  brigands  or  rebel-brigands,  who 
had  begun  by  demanding  all  the  money  he  had  in  the 
house.  Happily  there  was  not  much  at  the  moment; 
it  had  been  banked,  as  is  usually  done  in  these  parts 
where  such  visits  are  to  be  expected.  Having  been  dis- 
appointed in  the  matter  of  money,  they  next  required 
a  horse,  and  selected  one,  the  owner  not  being  in  a 
position  to  resist.  They  next  asked  for  a  rifle,  but  having 
examined  my  host's,  they  remarked  that  they  did  not 
care  for  it,  their  own  being  better,  as  good  ones  seem 
always  available  from  Texas.  After  this  they  wanted 
food,  which  was  given  to  them;  but  when  it  came  to 
eating  it  they  showed  some  difficulty,  for,  being  served 
with  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  they  seemed  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  these  should  be  used.  Having  tried 
each  in  turn,  they  finally  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  went 
back  to  their  own  way  of  eating,  which  is  by  forming  a 
sort  of  scoop  out  of  tortillas  (the  thin  cakes  of  the 
country) ;  then,  scooping  up  the  black  beans  with  their 
fingers,  they  eat  the  pile.  Finally  the  brigands  left, 
expressing  themselves  well  pleased  on  the  whole  with 
their  treatment. 

Only  once  in  her  history  has  Mexico  been  held  down 
for  long  by  one  man,  Porfirio  Diaz.  This  gentleman 
knew  his  countrymen  and  ruled  with  an  iron  hand.  If 
anyone  chanced  to  disagree  with  him  he  was  invited 
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to  a  meal,  after  which  he  had  a  pain  somewhere,  and 
was  heard  of  no  more.  One  lady  he  held  in  dread,  for 
she  had  obtained  some  of  the  Dictator's  letters,  and 
he  tried  by  every  possible  means  to  secure  these,  by 
promises  and  coaxings;  the  lady  was  firm,  and  since 
it  was  known  that  the  letters  were  securely  hidden  she 
was  allowed  to  live  in  peace.  The  end  of  the  Dictator 
was  dramatic.  His  enemies  united  against  him,  and  at 
last,  in  191 1,  not  even  the  United  States — which  had 
always  backed  him  up  for  reasons  of  its  own — could 
save  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  tyranny. 
Finally  he  took  a  train  to  the  coast,  but  at  one  little 
wayside  station  a  band  of  rebels  held  up  the  train  and 
he  was  forced  to  alight.  At  this  time  he  was  over 
seventy  years  of  age.  Being  heavily  armed,  he  headed 
a  troop  of  soldiers  whom  he  had  taken  the  precaution 
of  bringing  with  him,  and  though  the  rebels  fought  well 
he  managed  with  the  aid  of  his  troops  to  overcome 
them;  after  several  of  them  had  fallen,  the  rest  made 
off  to  the  mountains,  leaving  him  to  resume  his 
journey  to  the  coast.  There  he  embarked  and  made 
his  way  to  Paris,  where  he  ultimately  died  some 
years  later. 

In  the  case  of  Mexico  there  have  been  no  less  than 
seventy-three  Presidents  in  a  hundred  years,  of  which 
Diaz  accounted  for  thirty-four.  This  means  that  some 
of  the  others  wore  "the  sash"  for  a  very  short  time — 
the  very  shortest  being  the  reign  of  Lascardin,  who  was 
only  President  for  forty-six  minutes,  and  only  enacted 
one  law,  that  of  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of 
State.  To  make  up  for  the  short  rule  of  some  Presidents 
and  allow  more  time  for  others  there  were  at  one 
moment   three  Presidents   ruling  at  the   same  time; 
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and  at  one  moment  also  there  were  five  revolutions 
going  on — that  is  to  say,  five  parties  struggling  for 
supremacy. 

Briefly  stated,  at  the  present  time  the  situation 
appears  to  be  as  follows:  the  Latin'  Republics  are 
extremely  anxious  to  retain  their  absolute  indepen- 
dence, and  to  gain  this  end  their  only  possible  course 
would  be  to  unite  against  what  they  call  "the  Colossus 
of  the  North."  Naturally  enough  they  do  not  desire  the 
domination  of  a  totally  alien  race.  Unfortunately  their 
ruling  men — who  have,  as  a  rule,  shot  their  way  to 
power — cannot  long  agree  either  amongst  themselves 
or  with  their  sister  Republics.  Their  difficulties  are 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  " Colossus"  is 
determined  on  its  part  to  play  a  preponderating  part  in 
all  the  affairs  of  the  smaller  States,  and  therefore  if  any 
President  is  found  to  be  enacting  laws  unfavourable 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  "the  embargo  on 
the  importation  of  guns  is  lifted,"  as  it  is  euphoniously 
termed ;  and  when  these  useful  weapons  make  their  way 
in  numbers  across  the  frontier  a  fresh  revolution  breaks 
out,  like  an  added  eruption  pouring  forth  from  a 
volcanic  region — never  really  at  rest. 

Even  when  a  man  is  truly  enlightened  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  control  his  own  followers,  let  alone  those  of 
his  rivals,  and  long  before  an  "election"  is  to  take  place 
disorders  begin  to  occur;  so  an  election — as  far  as  the 
outsider  can  see — is  rather  like  a  civil  war.  To  add 
to  the  confusion,  a  veritable  avalanche  of  new  laws 
is  always  being  poured  out — mostly  directed  at  the 
"gringo,"  though  the  real  power  aimed  at  is  the 
United  States. 

Yet  another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  settled  govern- 
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ment  is  the  labour  unrest  which  exists  here  as  else- 
where. To  take  the  instance  of  one  town  only,  which 
we  will  call  "X."  In  this  case  the  so-called  "tramways" 
were  not  paying  their  way.  Now  these  trams — as  in 
other  Central  American  towns — look  rather  like  the 
coaches  used  when  the  first  railway  was  laid  in 
England,  and  they  run  (as  a  rule)  upon  lines  roughly 
laid  down  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  unthinkable 
roads  (called  streets)  of  the  towns.  Sometimes  they 
jump  the  rails  with  a  jerk,  but  sooner  or  later  they 
jump  back  again  and  rumble  on.  Still,  for  want  of  better 
cars  they  are  used.  However,  in  the  case  of  the  town 
referred  to,  they  were  not  paying  their  way  at  the  time 
when — for  the  fourth  time  in  succession — the  men,  led 
by  an  agitator,  asked  for  a  rise  in  wages.  This  was 
refused,  as  the  men  were  already  receiving  about  ten 
pesos  a  day  where  they  had  formerly  received  about 
four.  They  then  went  on  strike,  and  as  the  "city"  was 
without  means  of  locomotion  an  agreement  was  sought 
by  the  owners,  who  were  practically  what  we  should 
call  the  Town  Council;  the  men,  however,  now 
demanded  that  the  tramways  should  be  handed  over 
to  them  outright,  the  agitator  to  be  President  or  Chair- 
man of  the  new  "Soviet."  To  this  the  Council  agreed; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  the  men  found  that 
there  were  not  more  than  about  three  pesos  per  head  to 
share  out.  After  one  further  week's  trial  they  approached 
the  former  owners,  begging  them  to  take  back  the 
tramways  and  to  pay  them  the  wages  they  were  receiving 
before  the  strike;  this  the  Council  refused  to  do,  and 
furthermore  they  required  the  men  to  carry  on  "in  the 
interests  of  order!"  So  the  curious  situation  at  present 
is  that  the  men  are  extremely  desirous  of  giving  up 
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what  they  now  regard  as  forced  labour,  but  are  obliged 
to  carry  on,  as  the  former  owners  flatly  decline  to 
assume  responsibility  for  a  bankrupt  business. 

Upon  the  religious  difficulties  I  will  only  touch  very 
briefly.  Ever  since  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  been  practically  supreme  in  Latin  America. 
In  Mexico  alone  the  Spaniards  built  (during  their  rule 
here)  over  seven  thousand  churches.  Even  Cortes  and 
his  band  of  blackguards  considered  themselves  true 
sons  of  the  Church  and  owed  her  allegiance,  Cortes 
going  so  far  as  to  allow  himself  to  be  publicly  scourged 
on  one  occasion  by  one  of  the  bishops  for  refusing  to 
attend  Mass.  This  did  not  prevent  him  from  commit- 
ting atrocities  of  every  possible  description,  but  at 
any  rate  he  considered  himself  a  devout  Catholic  and 
enforced  the  adoption  of  his  religion  throughout  the 
territories  he  conquered.  But  at  the  present  time  the 
rulers  desire  that  the  Church  of  Mexico  shall  be 
nationalized — that  is,  that  the  priests  should  acknow- 
ledge no  other  authority  but  that  of  the  State.  To 
these  requirements  very  few  Catholic  priests  will 
agree,  though  some  have  done  so;  and  no  others  are 
allowed  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  their  office.  Moreover, 
if  a  non-conforming  priest  is  found  performing  any 
religious  ceremony  he  is  at  once  arrested  and  punished ; 
and  therefore  almost  all  churches,  including  the 
cathedral  of  Mexico  City,  are  closed  except  for  private 
prayer.  And  this  state  of  things  will  probably  continue 
indefinitely  unless  the  priests  and  nuns  agree  to  accept 
the  civil  authorities  as  their  only  superiors.  Priests  are 
therefore  not  always  easy  to  find,  though  latterly  they 
have  been  allowed  to  attend  the  dying.  But  before  this 
last  concession  was  granted  some  passed  away  without 
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the  last  consolations  of  their  faith.  In  this  connection 
I  once  witnessed  a  painful  scene. 

It  happened  that  at  a  disturbed  moment — I  should 
say  at  a  more  than  usually  disturbed  time — my  host 
told  me  that  a  man  in  a  house  near  was  dying,  and  was 
very  anxious  to  receive  the  last  rites  of  his  Church, 
but  that  he  (my  host)  did  not  know  what  to  do  in  the 
matter.  He  asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  house  of 
the  sick  man,  and  when  we  reached  it,  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  the  man's  hours  were  numbered.  The  poor 
fellow  begged  us  for  absolution,  and  we  were  forced  to 
tell  him  that  we  had  no  power  to  absolve  him ;  but  with 
the  aid  of  the  books  we  had  brought  we  recited  over 
him  the  prayers  for  the  dying  and  gave  him  a  crucifix. 
Then  we  left  him,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  that  he  seemed 
much  comforted  in  his  mind.  Next  day  we  heard  that 
he — to  use  the  picturesque  Arabic  phrase — "had  sunk 
into  the  unthinkable  depths  of  the  goodness  of  God." 
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CHAPTE  R    XI 
AMONG  THE  INSECTS 

I  think  it  was  Sydney  Smith  who  said  of  insects  in 
tropical  lands:  "Insects  swarm  everywhere  .  .  .  one 
with  eleven  legs  is  swimming  in  your  tea,  a  nondescript 
with  nine  wings  is  struggling  in  the  beer,  a  caterpillar 
with  several  dozen  eyes  is  hastening  over  the  bread; 
you  eat,  drink,  and  breathe  flies ;  lizards  get  into  your 
bed,  scorpions  bite  you  on  the  foot,  chigoes  set  up 
ulcers  under  your  skin,  Nature  sends  her  entomological 
hordes  to  eat  you  out  of  your  coat.  Everything  stings, 
bites,  and  bruises  you ;  at  every  second  you  are  wounded 
by  some  species  no  one  has  ever  seen  before."  Though 
this  description  of  one's  woes  sounds  a  trifle  lurid,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  insects  in  tropical  lands  which 
are  the  chief  drawback  to  life  there.  Still,  many  of  them 
are  extremely  interesting  either  because  of  their  beauty 
or  from  some  other  cause. 

First  of  all  in  beauty,  of  course,  come  the  butter- 
flies. Though  these,  as  far  as  Central  America  is 
concerned,  do  not  equal  the  gorgeous  butterflies  of 
the  South  Pacific  Islands,  and  there  is  nothing  here  to 
touch  the  Birdwings,  still  there  are  very  many  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  species.  Some  of  the  Morpho  family  are 
to  be  found  here;  not  the  huge  Brazilian  blue  one, 
used  so  much  in  jewellery,  but  there  is  one  Morpho 
(Peleidesoctavia)  of  a  beautiful  blue  fading  into  pale 
edges,  while  another  (M.  limpida)  is  of  a  bright  metallic 
blue  with  black  borders.  Another  of  the  same  family  is 
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M.  cypriSy  of  a  beautiful  deep  blue  with  pale  yellow 
stripes  and  spots,  which  has  led  to  its  popular  local  name 
of  the  "  Stars  and  stripes  butterfly/ '  This  species  some- 
times swarms  and  flies  in  dense  clouds  towards  the  sea, 
though  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  where  the 
insects  go.  Some  species  are  curious  from  the  fact  that 
the  male  and  female  are  so  totally  different.  Thus  in 
M.phetenor  the  male  is  blue  and  the  female  orange,  the 
latter  imitating  the  distasteful  species  of  a  totally 
different  family.  The  distasteful  Danaids  are  copied  by 
the  females  of  many  other  families,  very  many  females 
being  a  mixture  of  blacks,  yellows,  and  browns, 
arranged  in  various  patterns,  but  all  closely  resembling 
the  Danaids,  which  have  now  managed  to  spread 
themselves  pretty  well  all  over  the  world. 

An  interesting  family  found  here  is  the  Heliconides. 
In  this  family  a  new  type  seems  to  be  evolving,  for 
from  the  same  batch  of  eggs  several  varieties  are  usually 
procured,  though  the  newest  type  predominates.  In 
one  species — H.  Doris — the  butterflies  are  usually  black 
and  blue,  but  some  are  black  and  red,  and  one  variety 
is  of  a  beautiful  green,  a  colour — in  butterflies — almost 
confined  to  the  Tropics.  Another  species  of  the  same 
family — H.  Melpomene — is  black,  but  it  often  has  large 
spots  and  rings  which  are  either  orange,  red  or  white  in 
colour.  The  hind  wings  of  this  species  are  most  curiously 
coloured,  having  a  band  of  blue  or  yellow  with  fine 
transverse  red  lines  drawn  regularly  across  each  wing, 
a  most  rare  arrangement  in  butterflies  as  far  as  I  know. 

One  family  of  butterflies  known  as  the  Ageronia 
resemble  mosses  and  lichens  when  at  rest,  and  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  trees  upon  which 
they  settle,  but  when  startled  they  fly  off  with  a  most 
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curious  cracking  sound  which  can  be  heard  a  good 
way  off.  Another  very  interesting  insect  is  the  Moss 
insect,  chiefly  found  in  Nicaragua.  In  this  species  the 
whole  insect  is  clubbed  and  tufted  exactly  like  moss  and 
is  of  a  green  colour.  When  it  is  at  rest  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  see  it,  and  when  it  moves  the  observer 
would  easily  enough  believe  that  the  moss  itself  had 
been  disturbed  by  something  moving  beneath. 

In  Central  America,  as  in  all  tropical  countries,  ants 
of  many  kinds  absolutely  swarm.  Everyone  has  heard 
of  the  Parasol  ants,  yet  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to 
avoid  watching  them  at  work.  They  will  literally  strip 
a  tree  in  a  wonderfully  short  time,  and  it  is  odd  to  see 
each  insect  bearing  away  a  large  piece  of  leaf  over  its 
head.  This  green-stuff  is  carefully  stored  in  under- 
ground chambers  by  the  workers,  who  never  leave  the 
nest  but  receive  the  green-stuff  from  the  foragers  The 
workers  below  have  heads  which  are  huge  compared 
to  their  bodies,  with  one  large  eye  only,  situated  in  their 
foreheads.  They  chew  up  the  green  leaves  and  lay  the 
pulp  in  regular  beds,  and  upon  these  beds  they  grow 
the  fungus  upon  which  all  the  community  feed.  They 
have  beds  in  various  stages  of  growth,  each  being  aired 
by  ventilation  shafts  leading  to  the  fresh  air  above 
ground. 

One  of  their  favourite  trees  is  the  acacia,  which  grows 
in  abundance  in  these  regions,  but  they  are  not  allowed 
to  feed  upon  the  acacia  in  peace,  for  this  tree  is 
commonly  inhabited  by  colonies  of  another  species  of 
ant,  known  as  the  Acacia  ant,  which  lives  in  the  thorns 
of  the  tree  and  feeds  upon  its  juices;  and  when  a 
foraging  party  of  Parasol  ants  climb  a  tree  or  bush 
inhabited  by  Acacia  ants  a  fierce  battle  ensues,  the 
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attacking  ants  being  usually  driven  from  the  tree  and 
obliged  to  go  elsewhere  to  seek  food. 

Another  species,  known  as  the  Wanderer  ant,  moves 
from  camp  to  camp,  much  after  the  manner  of  bees. 
When  a  camp  has  become  too  full  of  insects  a  large 
party  breaks  away  under  a  leader  and  goes  off  to  form 
a  new  camp,  where  it  remains  until  forced  by  numbers 
to  migrate  afresh;  this  corresponds  to  the  swarming 
of  bees. 

A  most  interesting  family  of  ants  found  extensively 
throughout  America  is  called  the  Honey-pot  ant.  In 
this  species  some  of  the  ants  are  known  as  "repletes," 
and  these  repletes  never  leave  the  nest.  In  times  of 
abundance  they  are  fed  by  the  rest  with  such  vast 
quantities  of  food  in  proportion  to  their  size  that  in 
time  they  become  absolutely  globular  in  shape,  and 
could  not  possibly  leave  the  nest,  being  incapable  of 
movement  owing  to  their  unwieldiness.  They  are  there- 
fore attached  to  the  roof  of  the  nest,  and  here  they  hang 
until,  in  times  of  scarcity,  the  other  ants  begin  to  feel 
the  pinch  of  hunger,  when — from  weather  conditions 
or  other  cause — they  cannot  go  out  to  seek  food; 
whereupon  they  begin  to  feed  upon  the  food  stored  in 
the  bodies  of  the  repletes.  Until  such  time  comes  the 
poor  repletes  must  lead  a  monotonous  life,  kept  hanging 
for  weeks  at  a  time,  too  fat  to  stir. 

I  heard  recently  of  three  men  who  were  in  the  bush 
sleeping  in  a  hut  when  the  place  was  invaded  by  white 
ants.  One  of  the  three  had  a  camp-bed  with  its  feet 
in  tins  full  of  water,  and  he  escaped  unhurt,  but  the 
other  two  were  absolutely  covered  within  a  minute  or 
two  by  the  vast  hordes  of  invaders  who  evidently  meant 
to  make  a  meal  of  them,  and  they  were  forced  to  flee 
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from  the  hut  to  a  distance.  The  army  of  ants  then  ate 
everything  edible  in  the  place  before  they  left,  after 
which  they  made  their  way  across  country,  even 
crossing  a  small  stream  by  means  of  a  chain  made  of 
their  bodies,  clinging  to  each  other  and  so  forming  a 
living  rope. 

A  most  curious  story  was  told  me  of  another  creature 
in  this  country  which,  though  not  an  insect,  may  be 
classed  amongst  them  in  this  chapter.  There  are  many 
forms  of  the  scorpion  family  out  here,  but  the  very 
strangest,  perhaps,  is  the  species  known  as  the  Alacran, 
a  species  of  whip-scorpion.  There  is  a  certain  little  old- 
world  town  in  this  part  of  the  world  known  as  Durando, 
wherein  is  an  old  church  which  has  long  been  used  as 
a  prison.  Attached  to  it  is  a  building  occupied  by  a  small 
force  of  soldiers  employed  to  guard  the  building,  since 
it  is  here  that  desperate  criminals  are  kept ;  in  one  part 
of  it  is  a  strong  chamber  which  has  long  been  used  for 
confining  murderers  and  others  condemned  to  death. 
Now  a  curious  thing  about  this  cell  is  that  no  one 
confined  in  it  ever  lived  to  be  shot,  always  being  found 
dead  after  a  night  in  the  cell,  though  no  one  could 
discover  the  reason  of  his  death.  At  last  one  day  the 
secret  was  revealed,  for  upon  the  morning  of  the  day 
when  the  last  condemned  man  was  to  die,  the  guard  on 
entering  the  condemned  cell  not  only  found  the  man 
dead,  but  saw  that  he  must  have  had  a  violent  struggle 
in  the  night  against  some  unknown  foe,  for  he  was 
covered  with  small  wounds,  while  upon  the  ground 
near  him  was  a  huge  scorpion  of  the  species  known  as 
Alacran,  of  over  sixteen  inches  in  length.  The  usual 
length  of  these  reptiles  is  from  six  to  nine  inches.  The 
building — which  is  very  dark — was  then  searched,  and 
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among  the  rafters  and  a  pile  of  timber  which  had  long 
lain  there  hundreds  of  creatures  of  the  same  size  were 
discovered.  The  cell  has  been  declared  unfit  for  human 
use,  and  is  now  being  pulled  down. 

As  a  rule  the  Alacran  is  almost  transparent,  and  all 
that  can  be  seen  by  a  casual  observer  is  a  large  red  spot 
like  a  spot  of  blood  in  the  middle  of  apparent  emptiness ; 
but  gradually  the  surrounding  tissues  are  seen  to  be 
taking  on  the  colour  of  whatever  the  creature  is  feeding 
upon  until  its  long  narrow  body  and  distended  tail 
come  into  view.  So  anxious  are  the  authorities  of  those 
parts  to  get  rid  of  the  Alacrans  that  they  are  offering 
two  centavos  for  every  female  brought  in  and  ten 
centavos  for  every  male.  The  way  the  boys  catch  them 
is  to  take  out  long  pieces  of  tarred  string  which  they 
light  when  they  see  one  of  the  scorpions  on  a  wall  or 
tree;  they  then  apply  the  string  to  the  Alacran  while 
they  hold  a  tin  below  to  catch  it  as  it  falls,  which  it 
usually  does  to  avoid  the  heat. 

Two  other  most  odd-looking  creatures  in  Central 
America  are  given  to  covering  their  bodies  with  a  sort 
of  dwelling.  One  lives  in  houses  when  possible,  and  is 
at  first  a  tiny  little  insect  like  a  worm  on  the  walls. 
Gradually  he  manages  to  gather  round  his  slimy  little 
body  any  dust  or  loose  particles  he  can  find,  until  he  is 
walking  about  with  a  thick  covering  like  a  blanket  all 
round  him.  The  other  is  an  insect  of  the  trees  which 
looks  like  a  piece  of  square  dead  leaf  until  you  observe 
a  little  head  at  one  end  and  a  tail  at  the  other;  when 
touched  the  little  square  makes  off,  either  backwards 
or  forwards  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which 
it  is  touched.  It  does  not  seem  to  mind  in  which 
direction  it  moves. 
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A  curious  fact  about  one  insect  recently  came  before 
my  notice.  It  was  a  species  of  ant — the  Parasol  ant. 
I  was  watching  a  column  of  these  ants  fetching  and 
carrying  stores  when  I  noticed  that  they  were  engaged 
in  bringing  a  quantity  of  some  brown  substance  like 
bark  into  their  nest.  Wondering  why  they  did  not  take 
any  green-stuff,  I  put  down  on  their  "trek"  a  number  of 
leaves  of  a  tree  which  I  knew  they  valued  very  much ; 
when  they  came  to  my  little  heap  they  paused,  and  I 
saw  them  busily  at  work  getting  hold  of  the  green.  But, 
after  watching  for  a  time,  I  saw  they  were  only  carrying 
it  away  in  order  to  leave  the  trek  clear  to  bring  other 
stuff  which  they  preferred,  for  after  moving  all  my  leaves 
to  the  sides  they  resumed  their  work.  I  suppose  that 
until  their  buildings  were  finished,  they  did  not  care 
to  bring  green  food  inside  the  nest. 

The  loads  these  little  creatures  carry  are  extraordin- 
ary, and  some  of  them  work  all  night — probably  in  relays . 
I  have  seen  some  of  them  with  such  huge  loads  that 
their  bodies  were  hidden  beneath  them,  and  when  they 
come  to  some  obstruction  others  will  help  them  over 
it  and  then  go  on  their  way.  A  man  here  told  me  that 
he  found  one  morning  that  one  of  his  sacks  of  maize 
was  empty,  and  suspecting  a  thief  he  set  a  watch;  but 
no  one  appeared,  yet  next  morning  two  more  sacks 
were  empty.  However,  he  found  out  the  cause,  for  he 
arrived  early  next  day  in  time  to  see  a  vast  army  of  ants 
each  carrying  away  one  grain  of  maize. 

A  creature  dreaded  by  everyone  out  here  is  the 
tarantula.  There  are  several  species ;  for  instance,  one 
was  noticed  by  the  naturalist  Wallace  with  a  web  so 
thick  that  it  looked  like  twrine;  and  Wallace  saw  two 
little  bodies  of  a  species  of  bird  like  our  finches  hanging 
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in  the  web.  I  have  since  seen  such  webs,  and  have 
noticed  some  large  insects  in  them,  but  so  far  have 
seen  no  birds.  But  the  worst  kind  of  tarantula  lives  on 
the  ground — or  rather  under  it ;  it  lies  in  wait  in  a  hole, 
and  in  order  to  conceal  the  opening  from  any  possible 
quarry  it  hangs  a  beautiful  silk-like  curtain  over  the 
opening  so  that  the  unwary,  not  seeing  the  pitfall,  may 
trip  into  the  hole,  when  the  terrible  tarantula  at  once 
rushes  upon  the  victim.  The  bite  of  this  venomous 
creature  is  so  severe  as  in  some  cases  to  cause  death,  and 
at  the  least  a  good  many  hours  of  severe  pain. 

I  saw  one  insect  the  other  day  which  recalled  the 
story  of  Darwin  and  the  boys  who  tried  to  play  off  a 
trick  upon  him.  It  is  said  that  they  stuck  various  organs 
upon  some  insect  they  had  found,  and  took  it  to  the 
great  scientist,  begging  him  to  have  a  look  at  their  find 
and  to  tell  them  what  it  was. 

"Did  it  hum  when  you  found  it?"  asked  Darwin, 
and  upon  their  replying  in  the  affirmative  he  said  : 
"Then  I  think  it  is  a  humbug." 

I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  part  of  the  world 
where  the  insects  are  more  troublesome  or  numerous 
than  in  Central  America.  At  night  you  are  often  kept 
awake  by  the  loud  sound  made  by  a  cricket,  yet  if  you 
see  the  creature  which  makes  all  the  noise  it  looks  a 
harmless  enough  insect ;  and  there  are  many  horrible- 
looking  things  such  as  a  triangular  spider,  which  in 
spite  of  its  appearance  is  harmless  enough.  But  on  the 
other  hand  some  of  the  very  worst  insects  are  almost  too 
small  to  see.  There  is  the  jigger — though  here  it  is 
called  by  a  different  name — which  burrows  beneath 
your  skin  and  lays  its  eggs  there  and  has  to  be  dug  out. 
Almost  worse  is  a  smaller  fly  of  a  golden  colour  which 
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sticks  its  proboscis  beneath  the  skin ;  when  it  has  done 
sucking,  the  blood  still  continues  to  ooze  in  a  steady 
trickle,  while  the  itching  is  almost  intolerable.  And 
smaller  still  is  a  tiny  midge-like  black  fly  which  also 
pierces  the  skin  and  causes  great  irritation  for  three 
or  four  days;  when  this  passes  off,  a  tiny  black  speck 
is  seen  in  the  skin  which  remains  there  permanently 
as  a  memento  of  his  visit;  this  tiny  insect  is  terribly 
common  from  the  south  of  Mexico  to  Panama,  and 
is  a  great  scourge  there. 

There  are  some  even  worse  insects;  for  instance,  a 
species  of  ichneumon  fly  which  always  selects  a  human 
being  for  her  victim.  Upon  one  of  these  she  alights 
unnoticed  and  pierces  the  skin  with  her  sharp  ovi- 
positor. Not  for  some  time  does  the  victim  notice  a  small 
swelling,  which  soon  becomes  a  fair-sized  one;  upon 
opening  what  appears  to  be  a  boil,  a  fat  white  grub  is 
found  within  which  must  be  dug  out  or  it  will  do  a 
great  deal  of  damage  to  the  tissues  before  assuming 
the  final  shape  and  boring  its  way  out. 

A  common  occurrence  in  the  south  of  Mexico  and 
Guatemala,  and  farther  south  as  well,  is  for  a  man  to  come 
for  help  suffering  from  a  number  of  small  swellings  in 
the  head.  These  are  now  known  to  be  produced  by 
another  species  of  fly  which  has  laid  its  egg  upon  a 
human  head.  Here  in  time  the  egg  hatches  out,  and 
gradually  a  long  and  extremely  thin  worm  results  which 
lies  coiled  up  like  a  watch-spring,  sometimes  reaching 
a  length  of  more  than  two  feet,  but  so  slender  that  it 
appears  like  a  piece  of  cobweb.  This  must  all  be  removed 
as  soon  as  possible,  or  blindness  will  ensue.  But  the 
curious  thing  is  that  although  to  all  appearance  this 
fly  and  its  action  are  uniform  in  every  spot  where  it 
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has  so  far  been  found,  yet  the  sequel  varies.  For 
instance,  a  common  centre  of  this  plague  is  at  a  district 
called  Esaintla,  in  Guatemala,  and  here,  once  the 
operation  has  been  performed,  a  person  who  has  been 
rendered  blind  by  the  worms  becomes  completely 
restored  to  sight  and  health.  The  same  worms  in 
Southern  Mexico  also  produce  blindness,  but  there, 
even  if  an  operation  is  performed,  the  recovery  is  only 
temporary,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  patient  again 
becomes  blind — this  time  hopelessly  and  finally. 

The  ravages  caused  by  mosquitoes  in  every  tropical 
land  are  so  well  known  that  I  hesitate  to  mention  these 
terrible  pests,  but  there  are  one  or  two  particulars  which 
cause  those  of  Central  America  to  stand  out  from  the 
rest.  In  the  first  place  they  do  not  seem  to  hum  much 
out  here,  but  go  directly  about  their  business  without 
giving  any  warning.  Then,  again,  there  are  at  least  two 
distinct  varieties  which  abound  far  more  than  any 
others,  one  of  which  seems  to  the  fevered  fancy  to  be 
about  the  size  of  a  daddy-long-legs ;  at  any  rate,  when 
one  of  them  is  killed  after  gorging  on  blood  he  makes 
a  regular  splash.  The  other  is  a  small  "fever"  variety, 
but  as  for  their  numbers  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate. 
All  along  the  Mosquito  coast  their  hordes  are  so  dense 
that  you  can  kill  them  in  handfuls  at  a  time ;  they  move 
in  veritable  clouds  to  attack  you,  and  men  often  wade  in 
water  for  miles  rather  than  come  on  dry  land  to  face 
their  numbers.  No  netting  ever  invented  seems  of  any 
avail,  and  I  have  seen  men  try  to  escape  them  and  get 
a  little  sleep  by  tying  newspapers  in  bags  over  their 
heads,  in  spite  of  the  frightful  heat. 

Although  " mosquito' '  is  a  Spanish  word,  it  does  not 
signify  to  them  the  insect  we  know  by  that  name,  which 
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AMONG  THE  INSECTS 

they  call  "Sancudo,"  their  word  mosquito  meaning 
simply  "little  fly."  The  creature  they  call  the  mosquito 
is  the  young  locust,  which  recalls  to  my  mind  another 
insect  pest  out  here.  For  the  locust  pest  is  so  great  a 
scourge  that  a  tax  is  sometimes  put  on  letters — one 
centavo  a  letter — to  help  to  pay  the  cost  of  putting  down 
the  ravages  of  the  insects,  a  tax  which  at  least  keeps  the 
locust  officer  in  drinks.  At  any  rate,  most  of  those 
affected  by  the  locust  pest  find  they  must  get  rid  of  the 
creatures  for  themselves. 

The  female  locust  lays  about  sixty  eggs,  and  when 
she  is  going  to  lay  she  falls  heavily  to  the  ground  and 
half-buries  herself  in  some  light  soil  with  only  her  head 
emerging.  You  sometimes  find  thousands  of  heads 
sticking  out  of  the  ground,  and  if  pulled  up  a  bag  of 
eggs  is  found  beneath  each  of  them ;  the  mothers  die  after 
laying  their  eggs.  When  the  young  ones  emerge  they 
look  like  flies,  but  grow  rapidly  until  they  can  fly.  At 
first  they  crawl  everywhere,  eating  as  they  go,  but  after 
they  have  taken  to  flying  they  go  in  clouds,  flying  as 
much  as  ten  or  twelve  miles  until  they  find  a  spot  to 
their  liking;  then  they  alight  and  begin  to  eat  every- 
thing in  their  way.  A  curious  thing  about  them  is 
that  when  once  they  have  begun  to  feed  nothing 
will  drive  them  away  from  the  tree  or  bush  they 
have  chosen;  if  frightened  they  fly  a  few  feet  and 
then  return  again. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  owners  of  the  land  to 
kill  them  is  to  go  out  at  night  with  a  spraying  weapon 
filled  with  oil;  this  is  passed  through  a  flame,  which 
causes  the  oil  to  light  and  fly  in  a  streak  of  fire.  The 
locusts  when  night  falls  have  ceased  to  eat  and  go  to 
rest  in  huge  clumps,  like  a  swarm  of  bees;  so  it  is 
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possible  to  destroy  thousands  by  this  means.  Another 
plan  is  to  drive  them  into  an  enclosure  surrounded 
with  tin  sheets,  up  which  they  cannot  crawl,  and  then 
set  alight  to  some  inflammable  material  already  placed 
there.  But  in  spite  of  every  effort  the  damage  they  do 
to  crops  and  plantations  is  enormous. 

In  considering  the  insect  life  of  these  countries  one 
is  continually  struck  by  its  variety  and  its  numbers. 
Not  only  do  I  seem  to  have  found  or  heard  of  almost 
every  kind  known  in  other  lands,  as  well  as  many 
unknown  elsewhere,  but  their  numbers  are  so  vast. 
One  seems  at  times  to  be  covered  with  a  moving  mass 
of  black,  at  other  times  with  yellow  or  red  or  grey 
objects;  even  the  little  towns  seem  full  of  insects,  until 
you  feel  you  could  make  a  good  study  of  entomology 
in  the  very  room  you  inhabit.  And,  of  course,  in  the 
dense  bush-land  the  insect  life  is  even  more  remarkable. 
You  may  be  resting  on  some  moss  in  Nicaragua  when 
a  piece  of  it  becomes  animated  and  you  see  what  looks 
like  several  pieces  of  moss  fastened  together  with  thin 
string  beginning  to  walk  away  from  you.  Stick  insects 
(Phasma)  are,  of  course,  common,  as  in  all  tropical 
countries,  but  here  they  assume  numberless  shapes; 
sometimes  they  are  twigs,  or  pieces  of  reed  or  bark. 
Even  the  thorns  on  the  leaves  are  instinct  with  life; 
and  when  I  saw  what  I  had  thought  was  a  splash  on  a 
leaf  going  away  I  began  to  think  myself  in  one  of  those 
enchanted  forests  in  the  books  which  used  to  beguile 
my  youth  so  many  years  ago,  where  everything  comes 
to  life  at  the  touch  of  the  magician's  wand. 

This  could  not  always  have  been  the  case  in  these 
countries.  The  swampy  coast-lands,  of  course,  must 
have  been  in  the  past  as  they  are  to-day,  a  paradise  for 
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mosquitoes  and  ants  and  frogs  in  all  their  variety — 
including  the  odd  horned  frog — but  the  inland  portions 
of  Central  America  once  supported  a  great  population 
in  large  cities,  living  in  a  high  state  of  civilization  and 
with  cultivated  country  all  round  sufficient  to  support 
them.  Then  the  present  bush-land  must  have  been 
open  country,  though  the  bush  has  now  smothered 
the  great  cities  of  the  past. 

Having  spoken  of  these  great  swamps,  I  must  men- 
tion an  event  which  annually  takes  place  there ;  though 
not  relating  to  insects,  it  deserves  recording.  Behind 
the  swamp-land  runs  a  parallel  belt  of  country  which 
rises  from  the  lowlands  to  the  foothills.  During  most 
of  the  year  this  is  dry  land  and  resembles  the  land 
above,  but  once  a  year — that  is,  after  the  first  rains, 
about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June — the  swamp- 
lands extend,  owing  to  the  swollen  rivers  running  into 
them,  and  the  ground  for  some  way  behind  becomes 
marshy.  Beautiful  water-plants  appear  on  their  edges, 
such  as  water-hyacinths  and  Lotus  lilies,  but  the  truly 
extraordinary  thing  about  the  place  is  that  innumerable 
small  holes  appear  in  the  soaked  ground,  and  from  every 
one  of  them  pours  an  army  of  tiny  crabs.  These  crabs, 
which  are  usually  about  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
in  length — sometimes  a  little  larger — cover  the  ground 
so  densely  that  it  is  impossible  to  walk  without  treading 
on  some  of  them ;  they  even  climb  the  trees  and  bushes, 
hanging  from  every  bough  in  clusters  until  the  whole 
place  seems  covered  with  them.  It  appears  they  are 
busy  laying  their  eggs,  and  for  three  days  these  huge 
swarms  remain,  preyed  upon  by  birds  as  well  as  by 
the  natives,  who  come  with  pots  and  pans  and  whatever 
they  can  find  to  hold  the  crabs.  After  three  days  they 
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are  gone  for  another  year,  having  paid  this  brief 
mysterious  visit  to  the  upper  air — the  great  annual  event 
of  their  lives ;  but  their  vast  numbers  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  extraordinary  prodigality  of  life  in  these  hot 
countries  in  every  branch  of  Nature. 
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CHAPTER    XII 
FROM  A  TRAIN  WINDOW 

Having  a  desire  to  go  farther  than  I  could  do  on  foot, 
or  even  mounted  upon  a  "burro,"  I  resolved  upon  a 
long  journey  southwards.  Good  railways  take  one  for 
some  distance,  and  when  they  terminate  bad  ones  can 
be  used  for  some  way  farther,  after  which  come  little 
mountain  railways,  like  lifts.  After  that,  trekking  on 
foot  or  mule-back  is  the  only  way  to  get  about,  along 
hopeless  roads,  or  rather  tracks,  until  what  looks  like 
virgin  bush  begins,  or  mountains  are  reached  where 
there  are  no  tracks  at  all. 

The  sights  seen  as  one  passes  through  such  countries 
as  these  are  extremely  varied.  In  all  the  Republics  the 
general  aspect  of  the  country  is  much  the  same.  First 
comes  the  low  land  near  the  coast,  with  an  extremely 
hot  temperature;  then  the  ground  rises,  and  presently 
you  are  passing  through  great  mountain  ranges  to  the 
heights  above.  My  journey  led  me  first  between 
plantations  of  sugar-cane  and  maize,  much  of  which 
seemed  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  for  in  this  land 
nothing  gets  done  to-day  which  can  be  put  off  until 
to-morrow,  so  if  it  does  not  get  done  in  some  way 
during  the  very  short  working  hours  it  may  well  happen 
that  it  does  not  get  done  at  all.  Well,  what  then? 
"Quien  sabe?"  So  very  often  Mariana  never  comes. 
Here  is  a  little  stream  where  Indian  women  are  washing 
their  clothes — and  sometimes  themselves,  too,  for  they 
are  standing  in  the  stream — whose  borders  are  fringed 
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with  lovely  flowers.  They  grow  in  such  splendid  pro- 
fusion that  usually  one  species  covers  the  ground  in  a 
mass,  while  another  species  grows  with  equal  profusion 
in  another  place.  Sometimes  you  see  a  carpet  of  pink 
in  one  place,  and  sometimes  white  or  yellow  or  brilliant 
red,  like  a  vast  flower-bed  planted  by  some  gardener 
on  an  immense  scale.  I  recognize  very  many  old  friends 
found  in  gardens  and  greenhouses  at  home.  For 
instance,  here  are  great  fields  of  cosmia,  pink  or  red 
or  white;  cannas  fringe  the  rivers,  and  there  are  acres 
of  rudbekias  and  what  look  like  orange-coloured 
yarrow  and  golden-rod. 

Sometimes  we  pass  a  little  so-called  station,  but  this 
only  means — in  most  cases — a  board  with  a  name  and 
some  way  off  a  small  collection  of  huts.  The  people  at 
the  stations  interest  me  very  much.  The  men  wear 
huge  hats,  sometimes  made  of  straw  and  sometimes  of 
felt ;  some  of  the  women  have  shawls,  but  most  of  them 
wear  nothing  on  their  fine  dark  hair,  which  generally 
streams  in  long  cascades  down  their  backs.  They  are 
selling  tortillas,  or  fruit,  or  corn,  or  the  sweets  of  the 
country — often  made  out  of  potatoes.  There  are 
innumerable  dogs  everywhere,  curious  mongrels  similar 
in  shape  but  of  many  colours ;  they  are  mostly  well 
treated  and  cared  for. 

Just  beyond  the  line  we  can  see  the  little  wooden 
ploughs,  drawn  by  oxen,  with  which  they  tickle  the 
ground,  for  anything  will  grow  here  with  very  little 
trouble.  When  a  place  is  planted  with  anything  it  is 
only  weeded  twice  at  most  during  the  growth  of  the 
crop ;  yet  the  crops  seem  very  good,  and  I  am  told  some 
people  get  three  crops  a  year  from  the  soil.  Of  course, 
this  might  not  go  on  for  very  many  years,  but  there  are 
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still  vast  spaces  which  have  never  been  cultivated  at  all, 
and  which  could  be  broken  up  if  need  arose ;  however, 
this  gives  trouble,  so  it  must  wait  till  to-morrow. 

Sometimes  in  a  valley  there  will  be  only  one,  or 
perhaps  four  or  five,  of  these  little  plantations,  the  rest 
of  the  valley  being  left  to  itself;  this  makes  it  all  the 
more  beautiful  to  the  wanderer.  The  valleys  are  closed 
in  between  great  ranges  with  their  tops  covered  with 
clouds  ;  here  and  there  is  a  smoking  volcano,  the  smoke 
mixing  with  the  clouds.  So  far  we  have  been  travelling 
in  the  early  morning,  which  is  tearing  the  clouds  to 
pieces  and  shining  on  the  bananas  along  the  rivers' 
edges,  and  the  flowers  and  the  air  are  as  perfect  as 
anything  in  the  world  can  be.  Presently  it  will  become 
too  hot  for  pleasure,  but  not  yet  awhile ;  so  never  mind 
— heat  is  Manana. 

Gradually  we  are  rising  through  the  mountains.  Here 
we  are  crossing  a  deep  ravine  upon  an  iron  bridge,  and 
the  depth  below  us  increases  every  moment.  At  the 
bottom  is  a  tumbling  river  falling  in  leaps  down  the 
mountain-sides ;  on  its  borders  are  ferns  and  rushes  and 
flowering  bushes.  I  see  great  branching  clumps  of 
flowers  like  Tritomas  and  red  bushes  which  I  believe  are 
tree  lobelias;  on  the  rocks  on  one  side  are  sedums,  one 
kind  all  pink — stalks,  flowers  and  leaves — and  plants 
with  beautiful  foliage  and  ferns  of  numberless  kinds. 
Such  maidenhairs  I  never  saw,  long  and  narrow  or  spray- 
ing in  huge  fronds.  Some  have  tiny  leaflets  and  some  are 
large,  but  all  are  most  beautiful.  As  we  rise  I  see  dahlias 
in  many  of  the  crannies  of  the  rocks,  and  beautiful  wild 
birds  and  butterflies  are  flying  above  the  flowers.  I 
fancy  I  saw  a  real  lark  once,  but  certainly  I  have  seen 
parrots  and  lories  and  long-tailed  blackbirds;  as  for 
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the  butterflies,  they  look  like  great  flowers.  One  huge 
yellow  and  orange  one  is  to  be  seen  everywhere; 
another  one  is  blue  with  black  edges ;  another  is  green 
and  black,  and  in  a  pool  I  saw  about  twenty  little  orange 
butterflies  drinking  at  the  same  time,  fluttering  and 
sipping  like  a  great  round  moving  flower. 

Now  the  way  is  winding  in  and  out  of  tunnels,  and 
we  are  climbing  higher  and  higher,  but  so  suddenly  that 
the  train  is  bent  into  a  horseshoe  shape  again  and 
again.  The  trees  are  becoming  different,  for  there  are 
numbers  of  casuarinas  now  and  a  great  variety  of 
cacti,  and  I  see  one  tree  which  looks  like  a  cactus- 
tree  but  which  is  a  "Nopal."  The  banana  plantations 
have  ceased,  but  we  are  passing  through  coffee  planta- 
tions with  a  few  bananas  planted  between  them  for 
shade.  Happily  the  coffee  is  flowering,  and  the  scent  is 
very  pleasant;  the  red  berries  look  too  pretty  to  be 
thrown  away,  but  they  are  of  no  use.  We  are  running 
between  mountain  glades  rather  like  the  downland 
scenery  at  home,  but  with  no  cultivation,  nor  do  we 
see  the 

little  lost  down  churches  praise 
The  God  who  made  the  hills. 

Here  the  churches  are  of  white  or  grey  stucco,  and 
round  them  is  a  group  of  little  flat-roofed  huts  with 
huge  stones  on  the  roofs  to  save  them  from  being  blown 
away  in  a  cyclone.  Now  we  are  coming  to  a  whole  little 
town  made  of  mud  with  walls  round  it;  it  looks  like 
a  picture  with  its  flat  roofs,  though  some  of  the  houses 
are  unroofed,  for  the  walls  last  longer  than  the  roofs 
and  the  ruins  are  filled  with  flowers  and  shrubs.  I  never 
saw  such  a  beautiful  hybiscus  as  I  saw  inside  a  room 
that  had  lost  its  roof.  Outside  the  mud  wall  runs  a  little 
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stream  with  masses  of  ageratum  growing  along  its 
banks,  and  there  are  fields  and  acres  of  sunflowers, 
which  are  wild  out  here.  The  men  are  wandering  about 
waiting  to  see  the  train  pass,  with  their  donkeys  or 
mules — some  of  them  loaded  with  charcoal  or  maize  for 
fodder.  Sometimes  we  see  on  the  cultivated  ground  a 
man  on  a  splendid  horse,  his  blanket  thrown  over  his 
shoulders  and  a  hole  left  for  his  head.  Strange  to  see 
such  beautiful  horses  in  such  surroundings ;  they  all  look 
as  though  they  ought  to  be  on  a  race-course  at  home 
instead  of  wandering  about  these  rough  little  plantations 
or  standing  still  as  long  as  the  owner  wishes,  which 
sometimes  means  for  hours  at  a  time  if  he  is  resting  or 
talking  to  his  friends. 

At  one  station  people  are  offering  the  loveliest 
flowers  done  up  in  bunches  or  in  baskets  of  their  own 
weaving,  for  the  Indians  weave  beautifully  and  use 
dyes  which  are  said  to  last  for  ever,  but  of  which  they 
guard  the  secret  carefully,  always  refusing  to  show  the 
plants  and  trees  from  which  they  made  the  wonderful 
colouring  matters  they  use.  It  is  they  who  make  the 
serapes  for  the  men,  of  many  bright  colours,  too. 

At  length  we  are  in  true  upland  country,  and  are 
passing  through  miles  of  maguey,  as  it  is  called  out 
here,  but  which  we  call  American  agave.  It  is  from  this 
plant  that  they  make  the  pulque,  which  is  the  favourite 
drink  of  the  country.  Happily  for  them  the  maguey 
takes  very  little  cultivation.  You  just  run  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  as  we  do  in  hoeing  at  home  and  stick 
in  the  little  plant ;  it  grows  on  for  some  years  and  then 
is  ripe  for  cutting.  When  they  want  to  use  a  plant  for 
pulque  they  cut  off  the  head  and  scoop  out  a  deep  hole 
in  the  stem;  then  they  put  in  a  long  narrow  gourd,  and 
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by  means  of  suction  draw  up  the  fluid  for  a  moment, 
after  which  it  will  flow  into  a  vessel  below,  such  as  a 
skin,  the  gourd  being  used  only  as  a  funnel.  A  plant 
will  yield  about  a  gallon,  and  perhaps  after  a  day  or 
two  a  little  more  can  be  drawn;  then  the  plant  dies. 

At  first  the  pulque  is  rather  sweet,  but  after  three 
fermentations  it  tastes  rather  like  woody  beer;  it  will 
not  keep,  and  is  used  at  once,  only  enough  being  drawn 
for  the  use  of  the  owners  or  for  sale.  In  colour  it  looks 
like  pinky  milk,  but  I  think  it  very  unpleasant  to  taste, 
though  the  natives  like  it  and  drink  immense  quantities 
of  it.  Out  of  most  of  the  stems  of  the  agaves  fall  fat 
white  grubs  (evidently  the  larvae  of  some  insect) ,  and 
these  are  collected  and  sold  for  food — indeed,  even  the 
whites  eat  them  and  declare  they  are  delicious,  but  I 
could  not  bear  the  sight  of  them.  They  are  fried  in  their 
own  fat,  and  are  served  looking  like  fat  white  worms, 
and  the  very  people  who  praise  their  flavour  own  that 
they  close  their  eyes  when  eating  these  dainties. 

When  passing  along  a  maguey  plantation  you  see  the 
dazzlingly  white  leaves  and  heads  of  the  cut  plants 
among  the  green  of  those  remaining,  and  here  and  there 
a  plant  or  two  is  dying ;  but  these  plantations  look  most 
picturesque  to  me,  for  the  ground  between  the  plants  is 
wild  and  covered  with  flowers,  and  the  agaves  them- 
selves are  fine  plants  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape;  there  is  no  dead  regularity  about  the 
plantations  here,  and  the  men  who  work  them  are  like 
a  set  of  brigands — and  probably  are  really  so  in  many 
cases.  Beyond  and  behind  all  is  always  the  great  range 
of  mountains  which  is  never  far  absent  in  any  Central 
American  State,  with  many  an  extinct  crater,  and  here 
and  there  an  active  one — indeed,  people  speak  quite 
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unconcernedly  about  such  things  as  eruptions  and 
earthquakes.  One  often  hears  such  remarks  as  "The 
last  broke  my  walls";  or  "You  must  just  wait  till  the 
shock  is  over;  you  can  do  nothing  till  then  "  ;  "Don't 
move ;  you  are  as  safe  here  as  elsewhere,"  and  so  forth. 

I  have  seen  one  splendid  memorial  of  the  far  past 
from  the  train  windows  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid  built 
by  those  people  who  lived  here  centuries  ago,  coming 
from  who  knows  where,  and  who  went  as  they  came. 
Part  of  the  huge  structure  is  grass-grown,  but  here  and 
there  are  wonderful  carvings,  and  everywhere  it  is 
possible  to  find  records  of  the  far  past  in  the  shape  of 
broken  figurines,  and  pottery  or  jade  ornaments,  or 
tools  wherewith  they  built  their  "wondrous  towns." 
Some  day  a  key  will  be  found,  and  we  may  then  be  able 
to  read  that  strange  picture-writing  which  has  puzzled 
us  so  long. 

As  rain  is  threatening,  the  men  are  going  about  now 
in  raincoats  made  of  straw  or  palm-leaves,  and  I  tried 
on  one  of  them.  It  is  extremely  light  and  keeps  out  even 
the  heavy  tropical  rain  of  these  regions,  besides  being 
easy  to  make  and  very  cheap ;  so  it  has  many  advantages. 
Houses,  too,  are  cheap  here.  In  olden  days,  when  Spain 
ruled,  great  haciendas  were  built  with  strong  walls 
round  them,  enclosing  not  only  the  owner's  house,  but 
the  small  houses  built  for  his  men,  thus  protecting  them 
from  bandits;  but  now  the  estates  are  broken  up  and 
the  men  have  to  fend  for  themselves,  for  here  also  the 
modern  spirit  is  at  work.  So  when  a  man  gets  work 
anywhere  he  builds  himself  a  hut  made  of  the  great 
round  stones  lying  about  everywhere  and  roofs  it  with 
palmetto  leaves  or  thin  wTooden  slats  with  stones  on 
top,  and  here  he  works — now  and  then — and  gets  a 
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peso  and  a  half  a  day — about  three  shillings.  But  as  life 
is  mostly  composed  of  fiestas  and  resting  or  drinking 
pulque,  this  is  not  bad  pay,  and  living  is  cheap  out  here 
— for  the  native,  at  least. 

I  see  now  and  then  a  great  wide  space  occupied  with 
what  looks  like  bright  yellow  twTine  thrown  in  a  tangle 
over  every  bush  and  plant.  For  some  time  I  thought  it 
must  be  some  strange  flowering  plant,  but  at  last  I 
find  it  is  a  weed  like  our  dodder,  which  throws  its  web 
over  anything  and  gradually  strangles  it  to  death. 
Probably  it  is  a  parasite;  at  any  rate,  it  eventually  kills 
what  it  lives  on — or  over — for  I  see  that  the  underlying 
bush  is  always  sickly  and  usually  dead.  Parasites  are 
smothering  a  great  many  of  the  trees,  too,  and  great 
lianas  and  ropes  and  masses  of  Spanish  moss  hang  from 
many  of  the  older  trees,  so  that  life  in  the  vegetable 
world  is  as  keen  a  struggle  for  existence  here  as  in  the 
animal  one. 

We  are  at  a  great  height  now,  as  I  can  feel  by  the  air, 
but  the  mountains  are  still  surrounding  us.  We  are  in 
a  high  valley  with  a  waterfall  tumbling  in  great  cascades 
far  below,  and  it  makes  one  almost  dizzy  to  look  down 
the  tremendous  ravine  over  which  we  are  passing  in 
great  curves ;  sometimes  the  train  gives  a  leap  as  if  it 
were  going  to  jump  the  rails,  but  it  is  well  worth  every- 
thing to  see  the  beautiful  views  presented  at  every  turn 
in  the  line.  Now  we  are  winding  almost  through  water, 
for  there  are  vast  lagoons  on  either  side  of  us  with 
quantities  of  water-fowl  feeding  in  them.  They  scarcely 
seem  to  stir  as  we  pass,  except  that  a  few  of  them  fly 
a  little  way  off,  but  perhaps  the  very  birds  are  infected 
with  the  air  of  these  Latin  countries,  which  seems  to 
make  for  ease — "Quien  sabe?"  which  phrase  is  con- 
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tinuously  on  everyone's  lips.  At  any  rate,  we  can  see 
the  various  wading  birds  standing  or  moving  slowly 
through  the  waters  amongst  the  tall  reeds.  I  can  see 
ibis — and  I  think  white  herons — and  a  species  of  crane, 
and  numberless  duck  of  at  least  two  species.  What  a 
lovely  day  could  be  spent  wandering  among  them! 
But  gradually  we  are  nearing  the  end  of  the  lagoons 
and  the  ground  is  shelving  a  little  higher  towards 
the  edges. 

Here  is  a  little  pile  of  stones  with  a  cross  on  top. 
This  is  a  common  enough  sight  out  here,  and  signifies 
that  someone  has  died  on  the  spot.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
natural  death,  but  oftener  it  is  by  a  knife  or  a  bullet, 
for  these  fly  easily,  and  bullets,  as  they  say  here, 
* 'never  look  where  they  are  going.' '  Or  perhaps  a 
bandit  has  been  hanged  upon  some  tree  or  post  nearby ; 
at  any  rate,  such  memorials  are  to  be  seen  everywhere, 
for  life  is  cheap  in  Latin  America. 

Now  we  have  got  to  a  Pedrigal,  and  a  very  different 
scene  meets  our  eyes.  All  round  is  dry,  dusty-looking 
plain — with  ruts  running  across  it — formed  from  the 
lava  flowing  from  the  peaks  above,  which  have  all  been 
volcanoes  at  one  time.  Even  the  tips  are  like  square 
craters  only  recently  extinct,  and  their  shape  may  have 
suggested  the  truncated  pyramid  form  of  the  ancient 
Aztec  temples  and  palaces.  And  some  of  the  surround- 
ing peaks  are  not  extinct  even  now. 

The  vegetation  all  over  the  Pedrigal  is  of  a  sort  of 
cactus.  Some  huge  Organ  cactus  plants  grow  in  clumps 
or  form  a  sort  of  barrier,  and  there  are  Nopal-trees 
and  great  numbers  of  the  fruits  of  prickly  pear  growing 
all  round  the  great  joints  of  the  plants.  Here  and  there 
are  large  shrubs  with  bright  red  flowers  like  salvias,  and 
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some  beautiful  sedums,  but  almost  all  are  plants  of 
the  Cactus  family. 

Soon  we  shall  have  to  leave  the  train  and  go  by  some 
other  means  of  transit,  for  now  we  are  nearing  the 
terminus.  We  try  and  get  some  food  at  the  "Cantina," 
but  there  is  not  much  to  be  had.  The  owner  is  dis- 
tressed, explaining  that  "the  'mozo'  is  a  dog  and  the 
son  of  a  dog  who  has  gone  for  the  day,  and  there  are 
only  tortillas  and  frijoles"  as  usual;  so  with  these  we 
have  to  be  content.  After  refreshment  we  take  to  the 
"diligencia,"  which  is  a  covered  cart  with  two  thin 
mules  to  pull  it  across  the  Pedrigal,  for  there  is  no  track 
that  I  can  see.  So  we  jolt  on  for  miles. 

Nearing  a  ravine,  down  which  we  have  to  descend, 
the  " diligencia  '  stops;  we  find  ourselves  on  the  top  of 
a  cliff  and  are  conducted  to  a  curious  "lift"  with  two 
seats  upon  which  we  are  told  to  seat  ourselves.  This  lift 
is  worked  by  pulleys,  but  when  we  start,  down  it  goes 
with  a  series  of  jolts  and  jerks  as  if  it  were  falling  down 
a  precipice;  and,  indeed,  we  cannot  see  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  from  where  we  are  sitting.  But  it  is  well 
worth  while,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  sides  of  the 
mountain;  they  are  clothed  with  glorious  ferns,  and 
water  is  trickling  from  the  middle  dowmvards.  There 
are  crannies  with  beautiful  clumps  of  dahlias  and  other 
flowers,  and  a  cactus  with  a  great  red  flower,  and  while 
we  are  suspended  over  the  precipice  I  have  time  to  see 
a  beautiful  little  picture,  for  a  gem  of  a  humming-bird 
is  hanging  over  the  cactus-flower  sipping  the  honey,  or 
perhaps  searching  for  insects  with  its  long  curved  bill. 
The  sight  only  lasts  a  moment,  but  I  have  had  time  to 
see  a  flash  of  deep  blue  as  it  darts  about  in  the  sunshine. 

Arrived  at  the  bottom,  we  have  to  go  up  the  stream 
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for  some  way  in  a  " twin-canoe "  to  reach  the  "camp" 
where  we  are  to  rest  for  the  night.  These  canoes  are 
built  from  a  huge  tree-trunk — the  tree  chosen  being  the 
great  guanacasta — and  the  two  are  lashed  together  with 
an  arrangement  of  bamboo-poles  and  vines,  both  of 
which  grow  everywhere  round  here.  We  are  slowly 
punted  up-stream  at  the  rate  of  only  a  mile  or  two  an 
hour,  but  that  does  not  matter  in  a  land  where  time 
does  not  count.  So  we  move  slowly  up,  and  presently 
find  ourselves  toiling  through  a  dense  mat  of  water- 
hyacinth  which  chokes  many  of  the  streams  in  Central 
America.  (How  and  why  this  plant  was  ever  introduced 
into  Australia  is  a  mystery,  for,  considering  the  harm 
it  does  in  all  tropical  streams,  one  would  think  that  in 
spite  of  its  beauty  it  would  be  the  last  thing  a  new 
country  wanted.)  In  this  land  it  is  indigenous,  and  it 
is  odd  to  see  boats  trying  to  force  their  way  through  it, 
looking  as  if  they  were  on  dry  land  or  had  been  blown 
there  by  some  cyclone.  It  is  these  plants  which  form  the 
foundations  of  so  many  so-called  "floating  islands,"  for 
they  grow  so  densely  that  at  last  some  humus  settles 
upon  them  and  in  time  a  base  is  formed  solid  enough 
to  grow  crops  upon.  In  bygone  times  the  ancient  people 
saw  the  possible  advantages  of  these  islands,  and  they 
planted  willows  and  other  trees  round  them.  After  this, 
sometimes  soil  was  brought  in  small  quantities,  and 
sometimes  crops  were  grown  until  the  soil  was  gradu- 
ally formed;  often  floods  came  which  left  further 
deposits  upon  the  islands,  and  now  some  of  them  are 
very  valuable.  Of  course  they  are  by  no  means  floating 
islands  now  in  most  cases,  for  the  foundations  are  solid 
enough,  but  one  is  able  to  see  how  much  of  the  land 
in  these  regions  was   formed.   Mammoth   bones  and 
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ivory  are  found  in  plenty  in  some  deposits,  and  the 
early  Spanish  writers  say  that  they  deduce  from  certain 
evidence  that  at  one  time  these  regions  were  "  overrun 
with  elephants/ ' 

Sometimes  the  rivers  cannot  be  crossed,  for  when  in 
flood  they  become  dangerous  torrents;  great  trees  and 
masses  of  vegetation  choke  up  the  river-bed,  and  then  the 
only  way  for  the  " twin-canoes* '  to  travel  is  by  crossing 
what  at  other  times  are  low-lying  lagoons  besides  the 
bed  of  the  river.  But  now  the  water  is  low,  with  great 
cascades  falling  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains  which 
run  beside  the  river.  So  we  paddled  slowly  on  until  we 
reached  the  little  town  where  we  were  to  stop.  And  here 
I  found  a  link  connecting  me  most  unexpectedly  with 
the  old  country.  There  is  a  "Fabrica"  here  for  making 
cotton  goods  run  by  a  Spanish  firm.  It  is  not  like  an 
English  factory,  for  coal  is  little  used  in  Central  America 
and  there  are  no  tall  smoking  chimneys,  but  only  long, 
low,  pretty  white  buildings  with  flat  roofs  standing 
out  of  beautiful  gardens.  But  what  recalls  England  so 
vividly  are  the  names  on  the  great  machines,  "So-and- 
so,  Burnley,"  or  "Bolton,"  or  " Manchester/ '  and 
my  thoughts  are  back  in  the  old  land,  and  I  recall 
Mr.  Baldwin's  words : 

"The  sounds  of  England,  the  tinkle  of  the  hammer 
on  the  anvil  in  the  country  smithy,  the  corncrake  on  a 
dewy  morning,  the  sound  of  the  scythe  against  the 
whetstone,  and  the  sight  of  a  plough  team  coming 
up  over  the  hill."  (The  difference  is  inconceivable 
between  this  picture  and  that.) 

We  are  in  the  district  of  mines,  which  reminds  me 
that  these  were  worked  by  the  Indians  for  centuries 
before  Cortes  came.  There  is  a  story  that  a  certain 
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priest  discovered  that  the  Indians  knew  of  the  existence 
of  a  gold-mine,  which  they  could  not  be  made  to  dis- 
close; so  Cortes  set  priests  to  work  to  find  out  their 
secret.  One  priest  used  bribes  and  threats  until  he 
thought  he  could  force  them  to  show  the  spot  in  the 
forest  where  the  mine  was,  and  at  last  the  Indians 
consented  to  show  the  place  if  he  would  allow  himself 
to  be  blindfolded.  To  this  he  agreed,  but  on  the  way 
he  dropped  seeds  of  corn  here  and  there  to  mark  the 
place,  which,  when  reached,  revealed  a  wealth  which 
dazzled  the  emissary  of  Cortes.  Again  blindfolded,  they 
brought  him  back  in  safety,  whereupon  an  Indian 
approached  and  with  great  courtesy  handed  him  a  bag 
of  corn,  saying  that  they  had  noticed  that  he  had  acci- 
dentally dropped  it  and  would  doubtless  like  to  have  it 
back.  It  is  said  Cortes  was  much  pleased  with  the  story. 
This  little  town  clings  to  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
in  natural  terraces  which  wind  and  curve,  while  cows 
feed  on  the  heights  above  and  the  towering  mountains 
overhead.  Men  with  their  huge  hats  and  women  with 
their  wares  are  passing  all  the  time ;  an  artist  could  find 
something  to  paint  at  every  turn.  If  changes  come,  and 
the  towns  become  regular  and  straight,  with  shops  and 
theatres  and  post-offices  and  banks,  the  world  will  have 
lost  a  great  deal.  At  present,  directly  you  get  away  from 
the  little  place,  you  are  back  in  the  days  of  Montezuma 
— or,  as  he  is  always  called  out  here,  Moctezuma — 
for  the  Indians  in  their  little  hill  villages  or  huts  set  in 
the  dense  bush  live  and  look  as  they  must  have  done  in 
those  far-off  days.  Even  the  little  nuggets  of  gold  they 
bring  in  recall  the  days  when  they  had  to  pay  tribute 
in  ingots  to  their  rulers,  and  it  is  clear  they  still  have 
sources  of  wealth  never  yet  disclosed  to  white  men. 
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After  a  short  stay  in  this  little  town  we  shall  make  our 
way  on  muleback  or  on  foot  or  in  some  curious  vehicle 
back  to  the  railway  which  connects  us  with  the  world 
of  to-day.  But  we  shall  have  living  pictures  to  watch 
all  the  way. 
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IN  GUATEMALA 

Though  oil  in  paying  quantities  has  not  so  far  been 
found  extensively  in  Guatemala,  many  eyes  are  turned 
upon  that  Republic  at  the  moment.  Not  only  is  the  soil 
fertile,  but  it  seems  to  be  suitable  for  the  growing  of 
many  crops  capable  of  yielding  a  good  living. 

A  land  of  dense  forests  and  beautiful  mountain 
ranges,  of  glorious  foliage  and  deadly  snakes,  it  must 
once  have  been  a  far  more  open  country  than  it  is  at 
present  and  far  more  thickly  populated,  for  the  ruins 
of  many  mighty  cities  lie  amongst  the  mahogany  forests 
of  to-day. 

Coffee  is  one  of  the  crops  which  seem  to  yield  the 
best  returns.  I  have  seen  plantations  of  this  crop  with 
the  beautiful  red  berries  growing  densely  on  the 
bushes,  with  bananas  planted  between  the  lines  for  the 
sake  of  their  shade.  It  is  true  that  bananas  take  a  great 
deal  out  of  the  soil,  but  they  produce  great  quantities 
of  fruit  in  suitable  soils,  and  here  the  favourite  forms 
of  the  banana  are  the  small  varieties,  particularly  the 
species  known  locally  as  the  "Ten  in  the  mouth."  And 
when  the  coffee  bushes  are  flowering  the  scent  of  the 
white  flowers  can  be  detected  a  long  way  off.  The  fruit 
is  of  no  use,  the  pulp  being  thrown  away;  the  seeds 
only  are  of  value. 

Another  profitable  industry  in  Guatemala  is  the 
growing  of  cochineal  insects,  which  feed  on  the  great 
cacti  of  the  country.  The  larger  insects  are  swept  into 
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trays  and  left  to  dry  and  shrivel  in  the  hot  sun,  after 
which  they  are  soaked  in  water,  when  the  dried  bodies 
give  out  the  scarlet  dye  for  which  they  are  famous. 
Guatemala  produces  other  natural  dyes  also,  for  the 
forests  are  full  of  dye-woods — chief  amongst  them  the 
logwood — while  mahogany  is  the  most  profitable  wood 
to  transport.  The  hunters  go  out  into  the  forests  some 
weeks  before  the  cutting-time  and  mark  the  trees  they 
want  to  cut  later  on.  The  tree  is  of  a  rich  dark-green 
foliage  with  a  coppery  gleam  beneath,  and  when  the 
cutting-time  comes  the  hunters  form  camps  and  bring 
labourers  who,  with  the  help  of  oxen,  transport  the 
trunks  to  the  bank  of  the  nearest  river  and  then  throw 
them  in  to  float  down  the  stream,  to  be  caught  for 
cutting  into  timber. 

Sapodilla-trees  also  grow  in  the  forests  of  Guatemala 
and  are  regularly  "bled"  by  the  Indians  for  contractors 
who  employ  them  for  this  purpose,  chewing-gum  being 
made  from  the  juices  so  obtained ;  these  men  are  called 
the  chiche  hunters,  and  they  get  a  very  good  price  in 
return  for  their  labour,  but  it  is  these  high  wages  which 
are  gradually  finishing  the  work  of  destruction  amongst 
the  decaying  remnants  of  the  Maya  Indians  of  this  and 
the  neighbouring  Republics. 

A  very  interesting  growth  of  the  Guatemalan  forests 
is  the  Liquorice  Vine  (Abrus precatorius)  with  its  curious 
"buck-bean"  seeds,  while  orchids  grow  everywhere  on 
the  great  forest  trees.  Tree-ferns  grow  below,  and 
sarsaparilla  with  its  purple  flowers,  and  tiny  humming- 
birds flit  everywhere,  sucking  the  sweet  juices  of  the 
flowers.  Wax-plant  and  great  creepers  with  huge 
flowers  of  red  and  blue  are  thrown  across  the  trees, 
binding  them  together;    and   overhead    perhaps  one 
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may  be  lucky  enough  to  see  the  brilliant  bird  which 
has  been  adopted  as  the  national  emblem  of  Guatemala. 
This  is  the  Quetzal,  or  Resplendent  Trogon,  a  bird 
found  nowhere  else  on  earth  except  in  Central  America ; 
it  is  often  figured  in  Maya  sculpture,  the  gods  having 
head-dresses  formed  of  the  splendid  plumes  of  these 
birds.  The  male  has  a  coat  of  glittering  green,  which  in 
another  position  is  changed  to  dazzling  blue.  His  breast 
is  scarlet,  and  he  has  black  wing-feathers.  But  his  tail 
is  the  chief  feature  of  interest,  being  more  than  a  yard 
long,  and  in  that  dense  vegetation  he  must  be  careful 
indeed  if  he  does  not  desire  to  get  it  caught.  So  careful 
is  the  bird  of  his  beautiful  tail  that  he  builds  his  nest 
(with  the  aid  of  the  female)  in  such  a  way  that  it  has 
two  openings,  one  being  the  entrance  and  the  other 
the  exit;  thus  the  tail-feathers  are  safeguarded,  and, 
indeed,  they  very  seldom  seem  to  get  broken.  Some  of 
the  humming-birds  are  lovely  in  the  extreme,  and  to 
see  these  little  gems  in  some  glass  case  gives  little  idea 
of  their  beauty,  which  depends  so  much  upon  their 
motions.  The  French  call  these  birds  " bird-flies,"  and 
this  seems  an  apt  description  enough  as  they  flutter  and 
hang  over  a  flower  with  their  weak  little  legs  tucked 
away  beneath  them. 

One  of  these  humming-birds  (Lophornis  ornatus)  has 
a  green  breast  with  an  orange  crest  and  neck-plumes 
shading  away  into  brown  wings  and  tail.  Another 
(Rhami)  has  a  coat  of  metallic  green  above  with  a 
crimson  breast  and  brown  wings  and  tail.  Another 
(Heliotrix  barrotia)  is  of  bright  green,  with  a  blue  head 
and  a  black-and-white  tail,  while  yet  another  (Topaza 
pella)  has  a  beautiful  green  breast,  his  body  being  of  a 
golden-brown  shading  into  a  brown  tail,  with  two  long 
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tail-feathers  streaming  away  far  behind  him.  But  these 
are  only  a  few  of  the  lovely  little  birds  which  flit  every- 
where, and  it  is  a  joy  to  find  their  little  nests.  These 
seem  mostly  to  be  built  of  down  or  some  soft-winged 
seeds  wherein  they  lay  their  tiny  eggs — usually  only  the 
size  of  a  pea,  and  two  in  number — and  when  the  baby 
birds  emerge  they  are  only  about  the  size  of  bluebottle 
flies.  It  is  these  little  birds  and  the  beautiful  butter- 
flies which  give  so  great  a  charm  to  the  bush  in  Central 
America,  the  former  being  confined  entirely  to  this 
continent. 

Another  family  of  birds  exclusively  confined  to 
America  is  the  Toucan  family,  the  birds  called  toucans 
in  Africa  by  some  of  the  colonists  there  being  in  reality 
hornbills.  These  toucans  have  such  excessively  clumsy 
bills  that  they  seem  to  be  one  of  Nature's  mistakes. 
Probably  the  bills  in  this  family  began  to  enlarge  in 
order  to  help  the  birds  in  securing  their  food,  but  now 
they  have  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  they  present  a 
real  difficulty  to  their  owners,  and  may  even  lead  to  the 
extinction  of  the  family,  since  it  is  by  means  of  the 
exaggeration  of  some  feature  that  Nature  usually 
eliminates  a  species. 

In  Guatemala,  as  in  most  of  Central  America,  there 
are  numbers  of  parrots  and  lories.  These  lories  are 
brilliant,  but  look  to  me  too  gaudy  to  be  beautiful,  nor 
can  they  be  made  to  speak.  They  always  remind  me  of 
some  tawdrily  painted  toy,  with  green,  yellow,  blue, 
and  crimson  splashed  about  carelessly.  Some  of  the 
parrots,  on  the  other  hand,  are  beautiful,  such  as  the 
yellow-headed  kind  and  one  which  is  entirely  green, 
while  yet  another  is  green  with  a  deep  crimson  head. 

I  think  if  there  is  one  part  of  the  world  above  all 
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others  I  should  like  to  explore  it  is  the  Peten  of  Guate- 
mala. At  present  it  is  a  country  quite  secluded  from  all 
others,  wrapped  in  dense  bush  throughout,  with  creased 
mountain  ranges ;  it  leads  to  nothing,  and  is  on  the  road 
to  nowhere.  It  gives  the  impression  of  being  shut  off  by 
itself  at  the  back  of  Yucatan,  with  great  deserts  in  front 
and  mountain  ranges  closing  it  in.  Yet  it  is  here  that 
the  ancient  Maya  must  have  built  many  of  their  won- 
drous towrns,  and  even  to-day  there  is  something 
intensely  interesting  in  its  lonely,  lovely  lake,  with  the 
little  town  of  Flores  crammed  on  the  island  in  its  centre ; 
this  is  probably  all  that  remains  of  a  once  flourishing 
city  which  spread  far  beyond  the  borders  of  the  present 
lake  when  the  Maya  kingdom  was  at  the  height  of  its 
splendour,  though  fallen  monoliths  and  a  few  fragments 
of  faced  walls  are  all  that  have  so  far  come  to  light  in 
the  surrounding  bush-lands. 

There  is  a  legend  among  the  Zapotec  Indians  that 
from  among  their  number  a  man  will  one  day  rise  who 
will  free  the  Indians  and  restore  their  ancient  power, 
and  certainly  if  redemption  is  to  come  in  time  it  will 
be  from  this  race.  They  are  the  true  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Aztecs,  being  pure-blooded  Indians  from 
Southern  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  and  even  to-day  they 
have  preserved  very  many  of  their  own  old  laws  and 
customs.  They  always  use  their  own  language  at  home, 
merely  training  a  few  young  men  to  learn  Spanish  in 
order  to  be  the  means  of  communication  between  the 
two  races  and  with  the  Government;  otherwise  they 
live  in  their  mountain  fastnesses  much  as  they  did  in 
the  days  of  the  Conquest,  and  they  have  never  been 
really  subdued.  Unfortunately,  even  as  in  the  days  of 
Cortes,  the  Zapotecs  have  many  feuds  amongst  them- 
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selves,  and  one  settlement  is  always  at  war  with 
another;  the  origin  of  many  of  these  feuds  is  lost, 
dating  as  they  do  from  the  far  past,  long  before  the 
coming  of  the  Spaniards;  but  it  was  this  inter-tribal 
fighting  which  more  than  anything  else  must  have 
contributed  to  their  ruin.  They  keep  these  little  wars 
as  much  as  possible  to  themselves,  and  bury  the  dead 
in  secret,  and  though  the  Government  know  about  such 
wars  they  do  not  trouble  to  interfere  much. 

The  Zapotecs  have  never  forgotten  that  the  two  great 
rulers — Juarez  the  Law-giver  and  Porfirio  Diaz — were 
both  pure-blooded  Zapotecs,  and  they  are  extremely 
proud  of  the  fact.  As  regards  Juarez,  he  lived  in  his  own 
little  village  of  Guelatecos,  unable  to  speak  a  word  of 
Spanish  until  he  was  twelve  years  old,  but  he  always 
dreamed  of  a  day  when  his  country  would  be  free.  He 
was  at  times  hunted,  imprisoned,  and  threatened  with 
death,  and  at  last  he  was  banished  and  for  a  time  sold 
fruit  in  the  streets  of  New  Orleans;  but  he  ''came 
again,' '  and  it  was  he  who  in  his  desire  to  see  his 
country  free  opposed  Maximilian,  as  a  ruler  imposed 
upon  his  race  by  another,  and  though  admiring  him 
personally  ordered  his  execution — after  what  he  re- 
garded as  a  fair  trial — in  spite  of  the  intercession  of  the 
representatives  of  England,  France,  Austria  and  the 
United  States. 

The  principal  province  of  the  Zapotecs  at  the  present 
time  is  Oaxaca  (pronounced  Whahakka),  but  the  race 
stretches  across  the  isthmus  and  into  Guatemala.  It 
was  they  who  first  cultivated  the  cochineal  for  dye,  one 
of  the  profitable  products  of  Guatemala  at  the  present 
time.  To  look  at,  they  are  a  fine  race — tall,  imposing, 
and  in  their  own  way  handsome.  Those  whites  who 
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have  lived  long  among  them  declare  that  they  are 
splendid  lovers  and  haters — that  is,  if  you  gain  their 
confidence  and  affection  they  will  go  through  fire  and 
water  for  you,  dying,  if  need  be,  to  serve  you,  but  once 
incur  their  dislike  and  they  will  never  forget  or  cease 
to  seek  to  have  their  revenge.  As  regards  the  white  race 
which  has  dominated  their  country,  they  observe  the 
greatest  reserve  and  keep  their  secrets  to  themselves, 
their  greatest  ambition  being  to  preserve  their  own  old 
ways  as  far  as  possible  intact,  and  in  this  in  a  great 
measure  they  succeed,  for  they  have  their  own  customs, 
keep  their  own  laws,  and  live  much  as  in  the  days 
of  old. 

Although  in  the  past  the  conquistadores  robbed  the 
rich  Zapotecs  to  an  incredible  extent,  they  still  have 
sources  of  wealth  carefully  concealed  from  the  white 
men.  Very  frequently  they  come  down  from  their  native 
bush-lands  to  the  weekly  market,  which  is  their  delight, 
with  little  pellets  and  balls  of  gold,  procured  from  a 
source  which  no  Indian  will  disclose.  These  markets 
are  a  very  old  institution  with  the  Indians,  dating  back 
to  far  beyond  the  Conquest;  one  district  is  forced  to 
trade  with  another,  since  different  commodities  are 
made  in  each  district,  and  they  are  not  therefore  self- 
supporting.  One  clan  will  make  serapes,  for  instance, 
and  another  pottery;  while  others  will  grow  fruit  and 
another  will  deal  in  corn.  Probably  maize  is  a  native  of 
the  country;  certainly  many  tropical  fruits  are,  and  they 
almost  all  flourish  in  Guatemala  and  the  warm  country 
round  it. 

Directly  one  gets  out  into  the  bush  the  beauty  of  it 
strikes  one  everywhere.  Great  creepers  throw  them- 
selves over  tree  after  tree,  many  of  them  covered  with 
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splendid  flowers.  This  is  the  home  of  the  tree  "Home 
of  the  little  hands,"  as  the  native  name  goes,  a  tree  with 
beautiful  red  flowers,  whose  centre  is  formed  like  five 
little  fingers  outspread.  It  is  said  that  the  Aztec  chief- 
tains required  a  tribute  of  these  flowers  to  be  paid 
annually  to  them  by  the  Indians  of  the  Isthmus,  and 
the  wars  of  the  Aztecs  with  the  Zapotecs  were  some- 
times caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  pay  any 
further  tribute  in  these  blossoms,  which  they  seem  to 
regard  as  in  a  sense  sacred. 

Beautiful  palms  grow  everywhere :  the  Palmetto,  so 
much  used  for  roofing  throughout  Central  America, 
Cabbage  palms,  Areca  palms,  and  many  other  species. 
Spider  orchids  grow  on  many  of  the  trees,  and  wherever 
there  are  a  few  huts  one  sees  Guava-trees,  Tahiti  Apple 
(Spondias  dulas),  the  beautiful  Star  Apple-tree  (C. 
Cenito),  whose  green  quivering  leaves  continually  reveal 
with  every  movement  their  bronze  under-surfaces. 

Probably  it  is  the  hot,  moist  atmosphere  of  Guatemala 
which  makes  the  bush  so  luxuriant  and  so  dense.  The 
rainy  season  is  supposed  to  last  from  May  to  December, 
but  it  seems  to  be  constantly  raining  there  during  part 
of  the  day,  and  as  to  the  heat,  as  the  Irishman  said,  "It 
is  never  cooler  here  but  mostly  hotter" ;  he  was  speaking 
of  Panama,  but  it  is  equally  true  of  Guatemala. 

The  houses  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Central  America, 
are  low  and  strongly  built  to  resist  brigands  and 
earthquakes — the  two  chief  difficulties  of  life  in  these 
countries.  Guatemala,  like  the  neighbouring  Republics, 
is  full  of  volcanoes — active,  or  extinct,  or  dormant — and 
the  way  these  volcanoes  pass  from  one  stage  to  another 
is  most  dramatic.  For  example,  the  city  of  Guatemala 
is  situated  between  two  volcanoes,  the  " Volcano  of 
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Fire"  and  the  "Volcano  of  Water."  The  latter  was 
supposed  to  have  been  extinct  for  many  centuries,  but 
one  day  (in  November  1541)  it  suddenly  blew  off  and 
poured  out  vast  quantities  of  boiling  water.  Whence 
came  the  water  no  one  knew,  and  few  lived  to  care,  for 
the  flood  overwhelmed  the  town  and  drowned  almost 
all  the  inhabitants.  After  this  it  became  quiet  again,  but 
it  is  believed  that  an  underground  river  runs  through 
the  volcano,  forming  a  large  lake  below ;  when  this  water 
gets  heated  by  some  means  the  result  is  an  explosion  of 
the  volcano  as  occurred  on  that  occasion,  and  may 
occur  again. 

The  next  great  destruction  of  the  city  occurred  in 
1773,  when  the  " Volcano  of  Fire' '  erupted  and  poured  a 
flood  of  red-hot  lava  upon  the  town,  destroying  it  almost 
entirely — indeed,  it  seems  strange  that  the  inhabitants 
should  have  again  rebuilt  their  city.  But  the  whole 
country  round  is  seamed  and  rent  by  earthquakes,  and 
no  part  of  it  is  safe  from  volcanic  disturbances.  In 
countries  such  as  this  the  inhabitants  seem  to  get  used 
to  alarms,  much  like  the  people  of  the  famous  Swiss 
village  who  lived  for  many  years  under  the  shadow  of 
an  overhanging  crag  which  they  knew  must  one  day 
fall,  until  at  last  the  catastrophe  happened  and  destroyed 
the  village  and  most  of  its  inhabitants.  Much  in  the 
same  way,  when  a  revolution  is  taking  place  in  one  of 
these  Republics,  one  hears  the  foreigners  saying  calmly  : 
"Yes,  one  never  knows  what  will  happen  here;  the 
trains  are  likely  to  be  held  up,"  or,  "So-and-so  has  been 
captured  by  brigands  and  taken  to  the  mountains ;  that 
means  a  thousand  pesos,  I  expect,"  or  some  such 
fatalistic  remark;  but  no  one  seems  to  trouble  much 
about  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 
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One  drawback  to  life  in  this  and  the  other  Republics 
is  the  number  of  poisonous  snakes  everywhere.  Not 
long  ago  a  dog — a  singularly  intelligent  fox-terrier — 
belonging  to  the  house  where  I  am  staying  came  in  one 
evening  evidently  in  great  pain,  and  began  writhing 
soon  afterwards.  His  tongue  was  black  and  was  swelling 
horribly,  and  it  was  found  that  he  had  been  bitten  by 
a  snake  in  the  grass  quite  close  to  the  house,  having  gone 
to  sleep  there.  Within  an  hour  he  became  rigid  and  in 
a  short  time  was  dead.  Another  snake — the  deadly  coral 
snake  of  these  parts — was  killed  in  the  house  a  few  days 
ago,  not  before  one  of  the  people  in  it  had  stepped 
upon  the  snake  by  mistake,  and  very  nearly  been  bitten 
in  doing  so. 

Rattlesnakes  are  extremely  abundant,  and  a  man  and 
his  dog  who  had  laid  themselves  down  to  rest  in  the  bush 
near  here  were  found  dead  side  by  side.  In  this  case 
the  man  must  have  been  bitten  and  killed  in  his  sleep, 
but  the  dog  had  evidently  attacked  the  snakes  in  defence 
of  his  master,  for  several  of  them  were  lying  mangled 
and  dead,  while  the  dog  had  been  bitten  again  and  again. 
In  this  case  the  snakes  were  of  the  species  known  as 
Crotalus  horridus — a  species  which  has  a  habit  of  sleeping 
in  company  with  others  of  its  kind — in  a  bunch  coiled 
up  together  for  warmth,  or  for  protection  against 
enemies,  or  for  both  reasons.  Boas,  too,  abound  here, 
particularly  the  kind  known  as  Trigonocephalus ;  but 
this  is  not  a  poisonous  kind,  though  dangerous  from  its 
strength  and  the  speed  with  which  it  can  pursue  anyone 
who  has  annoyed  it.  When  a  snake  has  eaten  a  heavy 
meal  it  is  not  only  helpless,  but  if  handled  while  the  food 
is  undigested  it  will  almost  certainly  die,  for  snakes  are 
delicate  creatures  and  cannot  bear  rough  handling — 
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indeed,  even  if  their  skin  is  injured  they  will  die,  while 
many  die  in  captivity  from  no  particular  disease,  but 
simply  from  pining  away. 

One  fierce  little  snake  hangs  from  the  trees  about 
here,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  brush  against 
it.  This  is  not  always  easy,  for  when  suspended  from 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  it  looks  exactly  like  a  vine — indeed , 
this  is  its  design,  for  if  any  unwary  bird  or  large  insect 
flies  too  near  the  supposed  branch,  the  snake  quickly 
rises  and  strikes  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  after 
which  it  devours  its  prey.  One  more  hideous  creature 
found  here  is  the  Gecko  lizard  (Scapularis),  which, 
though  ugly,  is  not  poisonous,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
feared  like  its  companions  the  snakes. 

It  is  strange  how  universal  was  the  worship  of  snakes 
in  the  past,  possibly  because  they  have  always  been  so 
greatly  feared  that  worship  was  more  an  act  of  propitia- 
tion than  of  adoration.  At  any  rate,  both  Maya  and 
Aztecs  worshipped  snakes,  and  until  quite  lately  the 
Rattlesnake  Dance  was  annually  performed  in  honour 
of  that  snake.  The  little  snake  before  mentioned,  which 
hangs  from  the  trees,  bears  the  name  of  one  of  their  chief 
deities — Quetzalcoatl — probably  in  allusion  to  its  speed 
in  striking,  which  gives  one  the  impression  of  a  flying 
thing. 

Even  now  the  Indians  in  outlying  places,  both  in 
Guatemala,  Mexico,  and  Honduras,  frequently  resort 
to  prayers  and  offerings  to  the  old-time  gods  in  order 
to  avert  disaster,  though  these  rites  have  been  so 
strongly  discouraged  by  their  conquerors  that  they  no 
longer  care  to  practise  their  rites  in  public — indeed, 
the  Indians  have  become  so  secretive  that  in  the 
presence  of  Spaniards,  at  least,  they  can  scarcely  be  got 
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to  speak  of  their  own  affairs  at  all.  It  is  only  when  one 
gains  their  confidence  that  they  open  their  hearts  to 
their  white  friend. 

Much  of  the  borderland  between  Mexico  on  the 
south  and  Guatemala  is  practically  " unexplored,' '  and 
the  wild  tribes  still  live  in  peace  in  their  forest  fast- 
nesses. Most  of  the  inhabited  country  lies  in  narrow 
gorges  made  by  earthquakes,  and  as  yet  what  metals 
the  mountains  contain  have  not  been  worked.  It  is  odd 
to  pass  so  quickly  from  the  green  hills  of  San  Salvador 
to  the  wild  mountainous  country  of  Guatemala,  but  it 
is  this  variety  which  makes  Central  America  so  inter- 
esting to  visit.  There  is  not  time  to  become  weary  of 
one  kind  of  scenery  before  another  is  reached,  while 
with  equal  rapidity  one  passes  from  the  twentieth 
century  to  the  fifth,  and  life  offers  such  surprises  that 
one  never  feels  certain  in  the  morning  what  will  happen 
to  one  before  night. 

And  what  nights  they  are!  When  evening  falls  the 
bush  begins  to  send  out  sweet  scents  of  jasmine  and 
datura  or  the  scent  of  lilies.  Huge  moths  with  gleaming 
eyes — and  great  eyes,  too,  on  their  wings — appear,  and 
some  twilight  butterflies  also — like  the  Owl  butterfly — 
fly  at  dusk.  The  green  Moon  moth,  with  her  long  tails, 
sips  the  juices  of  the  flowers ;  monkeys  howl  and  the 
crickets  chirp,  and  in  the  swampy  ground  the  bull- 
frogs call.  Perhaps  a  hunting  puma  will  cry,  or  a  tapir 
splash  through  the  water  to  feed  upon  the  reeds. 
Night-birds,  such  as  the  great  owl,  will  flutter,  and 
perhaps  a  nightjar  will  reel  with  the  strange  whirr 
which  may  recall  to  the  wanderer  dreams  of  home  and 
England.  And  the  warm  air  of  the  tropical  night  will  be 
a  thing  to  dream  of  later  in  colder  latitudes,  for  the  heat 
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of  the  day  is  over,  leaving  only  the  soft  beauty  of  the 
night,  when  mere  breathing  becomes  a  delight. 

One  evening  I  had  another  link  with  the  world  of 
to-day.  A  Spanish  gentleman  and  his  wife  kindly 
offered  me  the  hospitality  of  their  beautiful  home,  and 
received  me  there  with  all  the  courtesy  of  Spain. 
"The  house  is  yours,"  said  my  host  on  my  entering, 
and  proceeded  to  show  me  that  true  hospitality  which 
looks  for  no  return.  Late  that  evening  we  wandered  out 
of  his  gates  down  to  the  little  Pueblo  which  runs  along 
the  valley.  All  round  us  were  the  great  misty  moun- 
tains; a  river  was  falling  below.  The  little  street,  like 
thousands  of  others  in  this  country,  was  lined  on  both 
sides  with  small  huts,  which  looked  like  white  sheds; 
it  had  once  been  laid  with  round  cobbles,  which  were 
now  mostly  out  of  place.  An  open  drain  ran  down  the 
middle,  and  pigs,  fowls,  and  other  domestic  animals 
shared  it  with  the  human  beings.  There  were  several 
little  stalls  where  the  Indians  who  came  from  the 
mountains  offered  their  wares.  They  wore  huge  hats  and 
blankets  as  they  squatted  about,  talking  in  the  curious 
low  voices  in  which  Indians  mostly  speak,  as  if  they 
were  all  ghosts  talking  in  half-tones. 

Suddenly  I  saw  on  the  wall  of  one  little  hut  a  large 
poster  headed — 

THE  LOST  WORLD 
(El  Mundo  Perdido) 

with  a  crude  design  beneath  of  one  of  the  monsters  in 
the  romance  cut  out  in  cardboard.  The  poster  explained 
that  this  "Pintura"  was  being  shown  in  a  little  town 
some  way  off;  but  none  of  the  Indians  could  even  read 
the  notice.  In  that  wild  picturesque  setting,  with  the 
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"unbaptized  Indians' '  (Lacandone)  from  the  moun- 
tains filling  the  little  ill-lighted  street,  with  rank  weeds 
springing  from  the  ruinous  roofs,  the  whole  lighted  by 
the  up-rising  moon,  it  struck  me  that  the  human 
inhabitants  of  the  little  hovels  themselves  represented 
another  "lost  world' '  at  least  as  interesting  and  curious 
as  that  pictured  in  the  story. 
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DAYS  AMONG  THE  FISH 

A  most  interesting  day  can  be  spent  among  the  fish  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  there  are  numberless  kinds  to 
be  observed,  and  the  variety  to  be  examined  seems 
endless. 

Foremost  in  interest  for  those  who  love  fishing  is 
the  tarpon,  of  which  a  very  fine  kind  is  to  be  had  at 
Tampico.  Even  when  one  is  not  fishing,  it  is  extremely 
interesting  to  watch  the  way  these  huge  fish  keep 
leaping  out  of  the  water  in  play,  looking  like  great  bars 
of  silver  as  they  glitter  in  the  sun  before  falling  back 
into  the  water.  Some  of  them  are  nearly  eight  feet  in 
length,  and  they  play  for  hours,  leaping  after  each  other. 

Tarpon  go  some  way  up  the  rivers  after  the  mullet, 
which  seem  to  form  their  favourite  food,  and  it  is  from 
Tampico  that  the  tarpon  fishers  mostly  start.  Within 
a  very  short  time  after  leaving  the  little  oil  town  one 
can  get  to  work.  But  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  land  a 
tarpon,  and  most  of  them  get  lost  to  the  fisherman. 
For  instance,  I  saw  one  hooked,  and  the  moment  when 
the  tarpon  felt  the  fisherman  strike  he  gave  a  tremen- 
dous leap  into  the  air,  looking  almost  as  if  he  were 
doubled  completely  up,  whereupon  the  line  and  he 
parted  company,  and  away  he  went. 

Only  very  young  tarpon  are  fit  to  eat.  I  saw  one  of 
two  feet  in  length  which  was  used  for  food,  but  the 
flesh  was  coarse,  even  in  this  case,  and  certainly  any 
longer  or  older  tarpon  would  be  unfit  for  food. 
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A  very  curious  little  fish  is  the  transparent  one  the 
Mexicans  call  the  "Half  fish.,,  They  have  a  legend  that 
this  is  the  fish  upon  which  the  five  thousand  were  fed, 
and  which  was  never  completely  eaten.  The  legend  goes 
that  when  the  multitude  had  all  eaten,  the  remains  of 
the  two  small  fishes  were  thrown  back  into  the  sea, 
whereupon  the  remains  came  back  to  life  and  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Half  fish  now  found.  In  this  case  the 
upper  surface  is  much  like  that  of  the  flounder,  but  the 
whole  is  transparent,  and  from  below  its  anatomy  can 
be  studied  through  the  skin. 

Another  odd  fish  of  these  waters  is  the  Weeping  fish. 
When  this  fish  is  drawn  out  of  the  water  it  emits  a 
curious  gulping  sound  exactly  like  a  sob,  and  this 
continues  until  the  poor  fish  is  dead. 

There  is  another  very  odd  fish  in  the  Gulf.  This  is 
the  Trunk  fish,  which  is  so  stiff  that  it  cannot  move  its 
body.  In  this  fish  there  are  thin  armoured  plates  let  into 
the  skin  which  prevent  any  movement  except  as  regards 
the  eyes,  fins,  tail  and  jaws.  When  this  fish  wants  to 
eat  it  has  to  raise  its  body  in  a  stiff  upright  position, 
and  when  it  sees  its  food  at  the  bottom  it  has  to  blow 
away  the  sand  and  eat  it  still  swimming  in  a  vertical 
position ;  this  fish  is  often  accompanied  by  smaller  fish 
who  try  and  get  some  of  the  dainty  exposed  by  the 
Trunk  fish  before  the  latter  can  move  his  rigid  body 
to  eat  it. 

Beautiful  crabs  and  lobsters  are  found  here  also.  I  saw 
several  white  lobsters  caught  in  the  Gulf — that  is,  they 
were  almost  entirely  white  in  colour,  with  a  very  few 
pale  pink  markings,  while  the  crabs  are  of  many  tints, 
some  of  them  extremely  bright.  They  are  very 
savage,  and  if  they  catch  the  fingers  can  inflict  a  nasty 
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pinch;  often  they  are  of  very  large  size.  This  reminds 
me  of  a  fight  I  once  saw  in  another  part  of  the  world 
between  one  of  these  huge  crabs  and  an  octopus.  In 
this  instance  the  crab  had  caught  one  of  the  limbs  of 
the  octopus  in  his  pincers,  and  the  octopus  was  trying 
to  enfold  the  crab  with  his  other  arms  and  to  prevent  the 
latter  from  moving.  The  crab  was  making  desperate 
efforts  to  get  the  octopus  out  of  the  water,  which  the 
octopus  was  equally  anxious  to  prevent.  The  two 
seemed  very  equally  matched,  and  the  struggle  went  on 
for  a  long  while;  it  could  easily  be  watched  in  the 
shallow  water.  At  last  the  crab  managed  to  get  a  pur- 
chase between  two  rocks,  and  making  a  desperate 
effort  he  managed  to  swing  his  enemy  right  out  of  the 
water,  when  the  octopus  fell  over  helpless  and  dying 
in  the  hot  sun. 

Once  a  year  the  Gulf  fish  get  a  splendid  haul.  During 
July  of  each  year  the  Tortugas  Palolo  worms  which  live 
in  the  dead  coral  wake  to  fresh  life.  Then  it  is  that  the 
worms  twist  in  their  holes  until  the  tails  emerge,  the 
males  being  reddish  and  females  greenish.  The  worms 
then  break  in  two  and  the  tails  float  upwards,  containing 
sperm  and  eggs  respectively.  Gradually  the  sea  becomes 
absolutely  thick  with  tails  and  eggs,  whereupon  vast 
shoals  of  fish,  such  as  groper  snapper  and  mullet,  come 
to  feast  upon  them,  millions  falling  victims  to  the  fish, 
while  birds  soar  above  getting  their  share  also.  However, 
countless  millions  survive,  and  then  the  tails  and  the 
young  larvae  sink  to  the  bottom,  where  the  fertile 
portions  of  the  worms  grow  new  parts,  and  the  larvae 
grow  to  adult  size,  ready  to  rise  in  their  turn  and  do 
their  duty  in  the  palolo  world.  This  annual  event  only 
lasts  for  a  few  days. 
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One  often  sees  numbers  of  eels  on  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf,  recalling  the  amazing  life-history  of  this  fish.  It 
does  infinite  credit  to  those  observers  who  have  for 
years  been  making  a  study  of  the  eel  that  at  last  almost 
the  whole  of  its  strange  history  is  known.  Legends  used 
to  be  common  in  many  lands  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  no  young  eels  were  to  be  found.  The  Egyptians 
worshipped  the  eel  as  a  god,  believing  that  it  appeared 
full-grown  upon  the  earth.  The  Greeks  declared  that 
the  creatures  were  generated  spontaneously  from  mud 
and  water,  while  Pliny  found  out  that  "they  scrape 
against  the  rocks,  the  scrapings  coming  to  life  later. 
They  have  no  other  means  of  generation.' '  It  was  only 
after  the  labours  of  years  on  the  part  of  a  number  of 
naturalists  that  it  was  found  that  the  cradle  of  the  race 
was  far  out  in  the  Atlantic,  and  that  a  journey  of 
thousands  of  miles  was  required  before  the  eel  mother 
could  lay  her  eggs.  Some,  indeed,  having  found  the 
shelter  of  the  mountain  lakes  and  pools,  prefer  to  stay 
there  as  "yellow  eels"  and  live  an  inglorious  existence; 
but  the  other  valiant  members  of  the  race  go  forth  again 
on  their  perilous  journey,  sometimes  passing  over  dry 
land  to  reach  a  river  when  they  want  to  make  their  way 
back  to  the  place  of  their  own  birth;  and  here,  after 
laying  their  eggs,  they  probably  die.  The  young  eels 
then  make  their  way  either  to  America  or  Europe,  those 
going  on  the  further  journey  taking,  of  course,  far  longer 
to  reach  their  goal. 

Devil-fish  of  gigantic  size  haunt  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf.  One  of  these,  caught  off  the  Bahamas,  towed  a 
motor-boat  at  a  tremendous  rate  through  the  water  for 
a  long  distance  before  it  was  at  last  drawn  in  and  killed ; 
this  monster  proved  to  be  over  twenty-five  feet  in  length. 
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But  smaller  devil-fish  are  common  enough.  One  of  them 
— known  as  Manta — feeds  upon  clams  of  upwards  of 
three  pounds  in  weight,  cracking  them  with  its  powerful 
jaws,  while  smaller  devil-fish  are  accustomed  to  hunt  in 
shoals.  Their  method  is  to  quarter  the  sea  until  they 
come  upon  a  shoal  of  smaller  fish,  which  they  proceed 
to  hunt  in  a  circle,  driving  them  inwards  until  they  are 
massed  together.  The  devil-fish  then  fold  their  wings 
into  a  sort  of  bag  and  swallow  the  smaller  fish  wholesale, 
devouring  vast  numbers  of  them,  which  have  been 
caught  as  in  a  seine-net.  One  of  the  devil-fish,  known 
as  the  Eagle-ray,  has  a  flat  apparatus  in  its  jaws  which 
it  uses  for  crushing  its  prey. 

Dog-fish  also  abound  in  these  waters;  they  are  said 
to  be  extraordinarily  tenacious  of  life.  A  story  is  told 
in  the  Gulf  that  one  of  these  fish  was  swallowed  by  a 
shark,  which  some  time  later  was  captured  and  its 
stomach  cut  open,  whereupon  a  dog-fish  was  found 
whole  inside.  The  dog-fish,  being  thrown  overboard 
with  the  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  shark's  stomach,  after 
a  short  time  recovered  and  swam  away. 

Beautiful  Sea-lilies,  as  they  are  called,  are  sometimes 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf.  They  are  really  animals, 
and,  though  fixed,  feed  on  animal  food.  They  are  of 
endless  beautiful  shapes,  though  some  have  lost  their 
stalks  and  now  grow  straight  from  the  rock;  they  are 
thought  to  be  a  disappearing  race,  since  fossil  remains 
show  them  to  have  once  occupied  a  more  important 
place  in  the  world  than  they  do  to-day. 

I  once  found  when  walking  along  the  shore  a  curious 
"uncoiled"  shell  of  a  kind  usually  tightly  coiled.  This 
used  to  be  the  ancestral  form  of  the  nautilus,  the 
descendant  of  the  great  Ammonite  families  of  the 
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past.  These  also  were  found  in  the  early  fossils  to  have 
been  absolutely  straight  in  shape ;  then  by  degrees  they 
assumed  the  coiled  shape  so  common  now  to  many 
families  of  shells,  such  as  our  own  garden  snail. 
Gradually  the  Ammonite  family  became  larger  and 
more  ornate,  until  by  the  time  the  Triassic  Period  was 
reached  the  seas  swarmed  with  gigantic  ammonites  of 
six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  with  extremely  elaborate 
and  ornate  patterns  of  shell;  but  either  because  the 
effort  of  producing  these  ornamental  coverings  had 
been  too  much  for  the  family,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
the  great  family  began  to  decline,  and  their  shells 
gradually  lost  their  beautiful  ornamentation  and  began 
to  uncoil,  until  by  the  Tertiary  Period  the  ammonites 
and  their  relatives,  the  belemnites,  had  become  extinct. 
At  one  time,  too,  these  tropical  families  were  spread  over 
most  of  the  world,  as  we  can  tell  from  fossils  found  even 
now  in  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire  and  in  many  coun- 
tries now  cold,  whereas  their  living  representatives  are 
to-day  found  only  in  tropical  seas. 

Turtles  are  often  seen  floating  about  the  coast  here, 
and  they  are  much  hunted  for  the  sake  of  the  flesh.  It 
is  odd  to  see  the  clumsy  creatures  rolling  about,  but 
though  they  look  so  slow  they  are  rather  hard  to  catch 
in  the  water.  It  is  on  shore  that  they  are  caught,  for  the 
female  has  to  go  far  out  of  the  water  to  lay  her  eggs. 
This  she  does  in  a  hole  she  scoops  for  the  purpose, 
and  there  she  lays  a  number  of  round  white  eggs,  like 
golf-balls  in  size  and  shape;  then  she  turns  and  tries 
to  hurry  down  to  the  sea,  well  knowing  she  is  in  great 
danger.  But  unfortunately  for  her,  her  enemies  are  on 
the  watch  and  have  marked  the  curious  tracks  in  the 
sand  she  has  made  with  her  paddles  and  tail,  and  only 
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too  often  the  poor  creature  is  overtaken  and  turned  on 
her  back  to  await  removal.  Captured  turtles  may  spend 
hours  of  the  day  in  this  position  under  the  tropical  sun 
before  they  are  collected  and  carried  in  boats  to  the 
place  where  they  are  at  last  put  out  of  their  misery  and 
turned  into  soup.  It  seems  to  be  only  the  females  which 
are  used  for  food,  the  flesh  of  the  males  being  tasteless 
and  coarse. 

When  the  young  ones  emerge,  they  also  try  to  make 
their  way  down  to  the  sea,  but  many  dangers  await 
them  there.  Gulls  and  other  birds  feed  upon  them,  and 
when  one  sees  these  birds  nesting  on  the  islands  in 
the  Gulf  it  can  be  imagined  what  a  number  they  require 
for  food.  Upon  some  of  the  islands  one  can  hardly  walk 
between  the  nests  of  the  Sooty  and  Noddy  terns  and 
other  sea-birds  that  nest  here ;  so  when  they  follow  the 
baby  turtles  in  huge  flocks,  a  great  number  fall  victims 
before  the  fortunate  ones  reach  the  sea  and  comparative 
safety.  Indeed,  after  witnessing  the  terrific  struggle  for 
life  in  the  tropics,  both  by  land  and  sea,  one  wonders 
how  so  many  survive  and  at  the  teeming  life  every- 
where. 

The  Hawk's  Bill  turtle  is  much  valued  for  its  shell ; 
this  in  its  natural  state  is  dull,  but  with  polishing  it 
gradually  takes  on  the  beautiful  colouring  we  know. 
After  it  has  been  softened  for  some  hours  in  water,  it 
can  be  easily  cut  into  the  required  shapes. 

The  enormous  numbers  of  fish  in  these  seas  at  times 
passes  belief.  Fleets  of  boats  go  out  every  year  to  catch 
them,  and  in  one  spot  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico 
and  Panama  this  season  a  ship  reported  passing 
through  shoals  of  young  whales  so  dense  that  it  literally 
had  to  force  its  way  through  them  for  "  many  city 
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blocks  in  extent."  In  Turtle  Bay — as  it  is  called  from 
its  numbers  of  turtles — a  fleet  of  vessels  sets  forth  each 
year  to  catch  tuna  and  skipjack.  Some  of  these  vessels 
are  small  fishing-boats,  but  there  are  several  schooners 
at  work  also;  one  of  these  is  an  ice-ship,  to  enable  the 
fish  to  be  put  into  storage  at  once  and  conveyed  to  the 
great  markets.  The  vast  numbers  taken  caused  the 
ships  to  return  this  month  (September  1927)  loaded  up 
to  the  rails  with  fish,  and  they  are  now  hurrying  back 
to  the  fishing-grounds  to  obtain  fresh  supplies. 

But  it  is  the  curious  and  interesting  fish  which 
absorb  me  more  than  these  vast  catches.  Everyday  I  see 
or  hear  of  some  fresh  and  strange  fish-form  in  these 
waters.  There  is  one,  for  instance,  known  here  as  the 
Silver  Moon  fish,  and  the  name  describes  it  well.  It 
is  a  brilliant  silver  in  colour,  and  is  shaped  rather  like 
the  moon;  but  though  beautiful  in  colour,  its  form  and 
face  are  hideous.  Another  of  the  same  family  is  the 
Hunchback,  a  grotesque-looking  creature  with  a  long 
face  and  huge  mouth — indeed,  it  looks  as  if  it  were  all 
face  and  tail. 

Some  of  the  fish  dredged  from  the  depths  of  these 
gulfs  and  bays  are  as  extraordinary  as  any  found  any- 
where. One  of  them  is  like  a  black  cross  with  its  eyes 
on  the  tips  of  the  cross-bars;  another  species  caught 
near  land  is  a  most  curious  form  of  globe-fish,  with  a 
huge  square  mouth — indeed,  the  globe-fish  family  are 
largely  represented  here,  and  one  never  knows  what  will 
be  hooked  up  next.  One  globe-fish,  for  instance,  has 
great  thick  spines  all  over,  and  another  has  a  beak  like 
a  parrot.  Another  family  of  fish  found  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  square,  and  more  than  one  of  them  have  a 
pair  of  long  horns  sticking  out  in  front  of  their  heads. 
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In  parts  of  the  sea  not  far  from  Central  America  are 
great  islands  whose  foundations  are  of  oyster-shells. 
How  many  ages  it  has  taken  to  build  up  these  island 
foundations  can  only  be  surmised.  At  low  tide  it  can 
be  seen  how  they  were  laid  down,  for  the  oyster-beds 
stretch  for  many  miles,  millions  of  the  shells  being  sunk 
beneath  the  surface.  At  the  present  time  oysters  can  be 
picked  up  as  fast  as  one  wishes.  When  a  boatload  of 
people  arrive  on  one  of  the  beaches  they  gather  as  many 
oysters  as  they  care  to  eat  and  light  a  fire  upon  which 
they  throw  the  oysters.  Within  a  few  minutes  they  pop 
open,  and  are  then  ready  to  be  eaten.  Anyone  can  carry 
away  as  many  as  he  wishes  without  making  any  impres- 
sion on  the  vast  numbers,  for  visitors  are  comparatively 
few,  and  the  oysters  seem  to  be  there  in  millions. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  parts  declare  that  there  is 
a  fish  here  with  long  teeth  which  attacks  bathers  and 
inflicts  severe  bites.  I  never  saw  one  myself,  but  cer- 
tainly farther  south  there  is  a  fierce  creature — the 
Piranha — which  does  so.  One  horrible  fish  I  did  see 
brought  to  land  was  a  species  of  devil-fish.  I  was  not 
previously  acquainted  with  this  species.  It  had  a 
gigantic  mouth  with  two  long  side-pieces,  one  at  each 
side  projecting  from  the  mouth,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
side-piece  was  situated  a  huge  black  eye;  it  has  a  flat 
body  stretching  away  behind,  with  a  tail  like  a  whip. 
It  is  these  terrible  fish  which  so  alarm  the  fishermen 
who  go  out  at  night  in  their  frail  canoes,  and  only  too 
often  are  overturned  by  one  of  these  monsters ;  and  to 
be  overturned  in  that  sea  means  a  terrible  fate  in  most 
cases. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  of  interest  to  describe  the  various 
ways  in  which  fish  are  caught  on  both  coasts  of  Central 
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America.  The  fishermen  in  the  more  lonely  parts  are 
chiefly  Indians  and  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  fear, 
or  they  would  certainly  not  take  the  great  risks  they  do. 

Usually  the  way  in  which  they  obtain  the  needful 
supply  of  fish  is  to  go  out  at  night  in  dug-out  canoes 
with  a  lighted  torch,  this  torch  being  of  a  resinous  wood 
found  along  the  coasts.  One  man  paddles  the  canoe 
while  the  other  stands  in  the  bow  waving  his  torch  to 
and  fro  to  keep  it  bright,  while  with  his  other  hand  he 
grasps  the  spear  with  which  to  transfix  the  fish.  He 
tries  to  attract  the  fish  with  his  light,  and  when  he  sees 
a  shoal  the  paddling  man  makes  for  it ;  if  it  proves  to 
be  a  ray  quartering  the  sea  for  prey,  the  end  may  be 
tragic.  But  if  they  are  lucky  the  fishermen  may  come 
upon  a  shoal  of  mullet  or  some  other  species  which 
frequents  the  shores  on  both  sides  of  Central  America, 
though  the  best  fishing  is  to  be  found  on  the  Pacific 
side  of  the  continent.  When  fortune  favours  the  pair, 
they  often  get  as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty  fish  per  night, 
some  being  nearly  a  yard  long.  The  fish  speared  in  the 
open  sea  are  mostly  caught  with  a  spear  having  three 
prongs,  like  a  short-pronged  garden  fork;  but  when 
fishing  in  the  lagoons  along  the  coast  a  spear  is  often 
used  which  is  like  a  bundle  of  prongs  loosely  tied 
together.  With  this  instrument  the  fishermen  paddle 
very  quietly  into  the  lagoon,  and  often  obtain  a  very 
fair  number  of  fish,  particularly  when  after  rains  the 
lagoons  are  running  into  the  sea,  for  then  great 
numbers  of  fish  make  for  the  lagoons,  amongst  them 
being  a  fish  rather  like  a  salmon,  while  as  usual  mullet 
are  to  be  obtained  in  great  numbers,  as  also  many 
other  species. 

But  it  is  far  more  thrilling  to  see  these  same  fishermen 
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in  their  dug-outs  setting  out  to  catch  an  alligator.  These 
are  now  in  much  demand  for  the  sake  of  their  skins, 
which  are  made  up  into  a  number  of  articles,  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  a  Spanish  company  has  been  formed 
to  obtain  the  skins  and  to  ship  them  to  Spain.  For  each 
skin  is  offered  a  sum  of  fifty  centavos — equivalent  to 
about  one  shilling — and  for  this  the  fishermen  are 
willing  to  risk  their  lives.  The  way  they  set  to  work  is 
as  follows:  A  lagoon  is  chosen,  let  us  say,  on  the  coasts 
of  Nicaragua,  which  Republic  is  made  up  of  mountains 
and  lakes,  with  numberless  lagoons  running  into  the 
sea,  swarming  with  alligators.  The  two  fishermen 
paddle  towards  the  nearest  alligator,  whose  eyes  can  be 
seen  gleaming  in  the  darkness ;  they  are  armed  with  a 
curious  weapon.  It  consists  of  a  small  harpoon  with  one 
sharp  point  and  a  blunt  barb  on  one  side,  to  which  is 
attached  a  long  shaft  with  a  thick  rim;  round  the  rim 
is  a  stout  cord  made  of  henequen.  This  they  throw, 
when  near  the  alligator,  as  close  to  the  neck  as  possible. 
They  then  remove  the  shaft  and  hold  on  only  to  the 
rope.  The  alligator,  finding  itself  a  captive,  makes  off, 
and  the  canoe  can  do  nothing  but  follow,  so  the  two 
men  throw  themselves  down  on  the  floor  of  the  canoe 
and  allow  themselves  to  be  dragged  here  and  there  as 
the  monster  wishes,  amongst  reeds,  through  mangrove 
roots  and  any  other  obstruction  that  happens  to  be  in 
the  way.  If  they  are  unlucky  the  canoe  upsets  and  no 
more  is  heard  of  the  occupants,  but  if  they  succeed  in 
staying  in  the  frail  boat  it  may  happen  that  at  some 
bend  or  curve  they  may  get  a  chance  to  throw  another 
harpoon — this  time  near  the  alligator's  tail.  In  this  case 
the  alligator  is  in  great  difficulties,  being  caught  head 
and  tail;  he  is  then  kept  looped  up  until  exhausted, 
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when  he  is  drawn  near  enough  to  the  canoe  to  enable 
the  men  to  hit  him  with  what  they  call  an  axe,  but 
which  is  more  like  a  great  chisel ;  if  successful  they  may 
break  his  backbone,  and  the  fight  is  over.  But  as  the 
lagoons  swarm  with  alligators,  one  false  blow  or  a  little 
bad  luck — and  the  alligators  will  find  the  two  men  who 
have  been  thrown  into  their  midst  in  the  darkness; 
there  is  little  chance  of  escape,  but  the  risk  is  run  every 
night  for  the  sake  of  a  shilling  or  two. 

Before  we  leave  this  part  of  the  coast  I  should  like 
to  allude  to  two  creatures  found  here.  The  first  is  an 
extraordinary  fish  known  to  the  whites  as  the  Crucifix 
fish;  it  is  square  in  shape  above,  and  the  fins  extend 
at  right  angles  to  its  back,  while  the  bony  plates  of  its 
back  are  thought  to  resemble  a  crucifix.  This  curious 
fish  is  often  caught  by  the  fishermen  by  means  of  a 
torch  and  a  spear. 

As  regards  the  other,  I  have  already  mentioned  that 
the  Indians  of  Central  America  have  knowledge  of 
many  dyes  which  they  use  in  making  their  serapes  and 
other  goods.  Some  of  these  dyes  are  extremely  durable, 
and,  indeed,  as  firmly  fixed  as  if  they  were  aniline  dyes 
fixed  by  mordants.  The  Indians  guarded  the  secret  of 
these  dyes  most  jealously.  One  or  two  have  been  dis- 
covered, such  as  the  cochineal  red,  and  the  dye  from 
the  Indigo  plant  was  already  known  to  us;  but  there 
was  one  beautiful  purple  dye  whose  secret  was  for  long 
unknown,  nor  could  the  method  of  obtaining  it  be 
discovered.  It  has  at  last  been  found  to  be  the  product 
of  a  certain  fish  which  inhabits  a  shell  often  found 
clinging  to  the  rocks  outside  the  lagoons  of  Central 
America,  more  particularly  those  on  the  shores  of 
Honduras  and  Salvador.  When  this  fish  is  crushed  a 
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small  quantity  of  yellow  dye  results,  but  after  being 
heated  in  salt  water  the  deep  purple  dye  is  obtained, 
and  is  then  ready  for  use. 

I  feel  I  must  end  this  chapter  with  a  regular  "fish 
story,"  though  many  people  out  here  believe  it,  and 
more  than  one  has  vouched  for  its  truth.  There  is  a 
bay  here  so  shallow  that  no  large  vessels  can  approach 
the  shore,  but  as  there  are  cotton  and  other  plantations 
scattered  here  and  there,  a  vessel  calls  occasionally  at 
various  points  along  the  coast,  and  a  lighter  is  sent  in  to 
collect  the  cotton.  Upon  one  occasion  not  long  ago  the 
lighter  met  with  a  mishap,  for  when  drawing  near  the 
bar  a  storm  was  blowing,  and  the  surf  being  very  rough 
the  lighter  was  upset  and  three  of  her  crew  were 
drowned.  The  rest  tried  to  get  hold  of  any  plank  or 
object  which  had  floated  out  of  the  boat  and  cling  to  it 
in  order  to  reach  the  shore,  and  one  man  who  could 
not  swim  managed  to  get  hold  of  some  slippery  object 
which  he  took  to  be  a  piece  of  the  lighter.  Clinging  to 
this  he  drew  near  the  shore,  when  suddenly  he  realized 
that  he  was  in  reality  clinging  to  the  body  or  fin  of  a 
shark,  who,  alarmed  at  the  obstruction,  had  made  a  dash 
for  shallow  water ;  the  man  at  once  let  go  his  hold  and 
managed  to  scramble  ashore.  I  do  not  say  I  believe  this 
story,  but  it  was  gravely  related  to  me  by  a  man  who 
has  lived  here  for  many  years ;  he  declared  that  several 
people  witnessed  the  whole  episode.  Certainly  the  man 
was  lucky  to  escape  unhurt  from  such  a  strange 
adventure. 
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In  this  land  of  rest,  fiestas  play  a  prominent  and 
frequent  part.  They  are  of  many  kinds,  some  being 
personal  fiestas,  others  confined  to  a  certain  town,  while 
others  are  national.  One  of  the  first  sort  is  the  fiesta 
which  is  held  weekly  by  the  "mozo"  of  the  house 
where  I  am  staying.  Regularly  every  week,  when  he  gets 
his  pay  in  the  heavy  silver  coinage  of  the  country,  he 
disappears  in  the  evening  and  is  seen  no  more  that 
night.  Next  morning  a  policeman,  who  looks  as  if  he 
were  a  bandit,  past,  present,  or  to  come,  with  a  fierce- 
looking  pistol  sticking  out  of  his  belt,  brings  him  back, 
saying  he  has  been  fined  the  two  and  a  half  pesos 
which  is  extracted  from  all  who  are  arrested  by  the 
police.  He  says  it  is  the  result  of  the  mozo  having  been 
caught  and  taken  as  being  "drunk  and  disorderly,,; 
the  mozo,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  the  police  know 
well  enough  on  what  day  he  receives  his  pay,  and  that 
they  wait  to  arrest  him  at  the  end  of  the  street,  after 
which  he,  of  course,  has  to  pay  the  fine  whether  he  is 
guilty  or  not.  Knowing  both  parties  by  now,  I  should 
say  that  both  were  about  equally  to  be  trusted,  and  that 
neither — or  both — is  telling  the  truth. 

If  a  man  is  arrested  he  has  to  pay  for  the  trouble  the 
police  have  taken.  For  instance,  a  man  may  be  declared 
guilty  of  not  having  had  his  dog  vaccinated — or  his 
cat,  either,  for  that  matter — if  the  animal  chances  to 
stray  out  without  a  collar  bearing  the  badge  of  vaccina- 
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tion,  and  it  is  in  vain  that  you  prove  the  collar's  exist- 
ence. Having  been  taken  to  the  police-station  you  must, 
of  course,  pay  something  towards  its  charges,  as  must 
anyone  who  meets  with  an  accident  in  the  street  and 
is  taken  there;  it  is  certain  he  will  bring  very  little 
away  with  him. 

Fiestas  are  often  reminiscent  of  the  story  of  some 
town  or  other.  For  example,  one  town,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  wild  mountains  infested  with  brigands — as  are 
most  mountains  out  here — holds  an  annual  fiesta 
whereat  fancy  brigands  play  a  prominent  part.  In 
this  drama  (of  every  day)  a  band  of  brigands  comes  into 
the  town  and,  after  a  wild  scrimmage  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, carries  off  the  Alcalde's  daughter,  who  is  waiting 
for  this  to  happen  on  the  balcony  of  the  Town  Hall. 
She  is  then  taken  away  on  the  horse  of  the  man  who  has 
captured  her,  amid  much  firing  of  pistols;  but  later 
the  brigands  return  with  her  and  then  set  to  work  to 
drink  pulque  in  celebration  of  their  capture,  where- 
upon the  police  arrive  and  there  is  a  battle ;  the  bandits 
are  worsted,  and  the  fiesta  ends  in  a  turmoil,  which 
vividly  recalls  the  real  thing,  and,  indeed,  has  a  good 
deal  of  reality  about  it. 

For  in  this  country  games  frequently  end  in  warfare. 
Once,  for  instance,  when  some  Americans  were  trying 
to  introduce  baseball  as  a  national  game  in  Latin 
America,  a  game  was  fixed  to  take  place  between  two 
rival  towns — to  be  umpired  by  an  American.  The  teams 
were  duly  coached,  and  when  the  day  arrived  the  town 
held  a  fiesta  in  honour  of  the  visiting  team.  The  game 
took  place,  but  the  politeness  of  the  home  team  was 
greatly  strained  when  the  visitors  were  declared  the 
victors.  However,  the  two  teams  feasted  together,  and 
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the  visitors  duly  issued  invitations  for  a  return  match. 
This  was  accepted,  and  the  defeated  team  arrived 
"Hora  Inglesa,"  which  means  that  they  kept  their 
appointment,  a  thing  which  could  not  have  been 
expected  unless  they  had  sworn  it  "on  the  word  of  an 
Englishman." 

The  umpire  had  been  asked  to  officiate  again,  but 
had  showed  no  desire  to  do  so ;  however,  owing  to  the 
solicitations  of  the  original  promoters  of  the  match  he 
reluctantly  consented.  When  the  game  had  been  in 
progress  some  time  it  became  apparent  that  he  would 
again  have  to  give  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  team  which 
had  been  the  victors  of  the  last  match,  whereupon  the 
visitors  began  to  show  signs  of  the  greatest  restlessness ; 
and  finally,  when  an  adverse  verdict  became  inevitable, 
the  game  broke  up  in  disorder  and  knives  made  their 
appearance,  while  the  crowd,  which  contained  many 
supporters  of  the  visitors  who  had  come  to  cheer  them 
on,  became  so  threatening  that  the  game  was  declared 
"void"  by  someone;  the  umpire  had  disappeared,  nor 
could  any  fresh  one  be  found  to  fill  his  vacated  post. 

Sometimes  a  town  resolves  to  celebrate  some  popular 
event,  and  a  fiesta  is  arranged.  The  town  sendees  are 
usually  months  in  arrears  with  their  pay,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  they  can  both  hold  a  fiesta  and  pay 
their  employees  at  the  same  time,  so  they  hold  the 
feast,  and  the  men  on  the  local  trams,  or"diligencias," 
get  no  pay;  of  course,  they  dare  not  complain,  or  they 
would  be  dismissed,  nor  could  they  claim  in  any  law 
court  against  a  public  body. 

A  great  many  occasions  furnish  a  pretext  for  a  fiesta, 
when  the  labours  of  the  day — about  an  hour  or  so  as 
a  rule — are  suspended,  and  when  some  public  event  is 
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celebrated,  such  as  an  election,  or  the  commemoration 
of  some  more  than  usually  successful  revolution ;  until 
lately  a  free  night  beforehand  used  to  be  declared,  when 
everything  was  permitted  to  the  people  except  murder. 
This  has,  however,  I  believe,  recently  been  declared 
illegal,  though  I  should  say  that  the  inhabitants  would 
regard  it  as  an  infringement  of  their  privileges.  So  now 
they  roam  about  the  streets  shouting  and  singing,  but 
do  not  as  a  rule  go  farther  than  breaking  windows  or 
fighting  amongst  themselves,  though  the  latter  is  not 
kept  only  for  festal  occasions.  Still,  when  such  an  event 
occurs  as  the  choice  of  municipal  officers,  it  is  far  wiser 
to  remain  indoors ;  bullets  are  apt  to  fly  and  trains  to 
be  held  up,  and  if  damage  gets  done  no  one  is  respon- 
sible, for  who  can  help  an  upheaval  in  a  region  of 
volcanoes,  human  and  otherwise? 

One  thing  I  will  say.  The  crowds,  always  picturesque 
in  every  portion  of  Central  America,  offer  a  series  of 
wonderful  pictures  when  on  holiday.  The  national 
dresses  are  often  beautiful  and  the  various  dances  so 
very  graceful  that  they  are  a  pleasure  to  watch.  With 
the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  such  as  the  bull-fights, 
I  will  not  deal.  They  are  accompanied,  I  am  told,  with 
every  form  of  horror,  from  the  moment  when  the  noble 
animal  is  pierced  with  fire-crackers  until  it  falls,  with 
blood  oozing  from  eyes,  nose  and  mouth.  But  though 
pressed  by  my  host  on  one  occasion  to  attend  one  of 
these  shows  I  was  obliged  to  decline,  though  I  fear  I 
hurt  his  feelings  by  so  doing;  but  for  once  I  was 
forced  to  be  what  I  think  he  considered  discourteous,  as 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  witness  a  spectacle  so 
painful  to  myself  and  so  alien  to  my  feelings. 

But  the  costumes  of  the  crowd  were  wonderful,  and 
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some  of  the  girls — as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  such 
matters — appeared  to  me  beautiful,  though  I  confess 
that  to  me  a  far  greater  beauty  is  to  be  seen  upon  the 
face  of  some  simple  villager  at  home  when  he  sits  in 
the  village  church  with  a  rapt  expression  of  faith, 
listening  to  the  voice  of  the  clergyman  who  stands  to 
him  in  the  place  of  a  saint.  Still,  the  crowds  thronging 
to  these  spectacles  are  well  worth  watching  in  their 
rather  barbaric  splendour. 

Having  a  desire  to  see  a  really  important  fiesta, 
I  determined  before  leaving  Central  America  to 
journey  some  way,  if  need  be,  to  attain  my  object,  and 
though,  as  events  proved,  I  did  not  succeed  in  attending 
the  particular  one  I  had  wanted  to  see,  we  were  in 
plenty  of  time  for  the  next,  a  few  days  later.  I  had  now 
left  the  region  of  railways  proper,  and  reached  the 
so-called  railway  zone,  which  is  not  quite  the  same 
thing.  We  knew  that  we  hacl  to  travel  all  night,  and 
were  now  accustomed  to  the  constant  jerking  of  the 
trains,  but  this  journey  afforded  some  extra  excite- 
ments. At  one  spot,  for  instance,  wre  saw  a  number  of 
trucks  and  railway-carriages  turned  upside  down  some 
way  down  a  slope,  and  learned  that  they  had  been 
there  for  a  long  time,  and  were  the  result  of  a  slight 
railway  accident.  It  seems  several  trucks  had  been 
derailed  (never  surprising  in  a  region  where  the  tracks 
are  as  they  are  here),  and  the  workmen  thought — very 
truly — that  it  would  take  more  time  and  trouble  to 
right  them  again  than  to  topple  them  out  of  the  way ; 
so  this  was  done,  and  there  they  remain  turned  upside- 
down,  and  make  useful  houses  for  Indians. 

At  one  spot  we  were  delayed  by  finding  six  trucks 
loaded  with  timber  waiting  for  our  train  to  convey 
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them  to  the  next  station  some  miles  on;  but  as  the 
official  mind  thought  it  a  waste  of  time  to  shunt  the 
train  and  fasten  them  on  behind,  they  were  hooked 
on  in  front,  and  we  started  again.  Night  had  now  fallen 
and  we  were  passing  through  a  dense  tropical  forest,  so 
the  driver  may  be  excused  for  not  seeing  the  rails  in 
front  of  the  six  trucks,  as  the  line  was  only  lighted  at 
rare  intervals.  Consequently  I,  for  one,  was  not  sur- 
prised when  after  a  violent  jolt  the  train  stopped. 
After  some  time,  hearing  a  good  deal  of  shouting,  we 
all  alighted  and  found  the  six  timber-trucks  piled  up 
in  a  heap,  some  of  them  having  been  derailed  by  a  tree 
falling  across  the  track ;  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  send  for  aid. 

It  was  a  beautiful  tropical  night,  with  the  stars  so 
bright  that  they  seemed  to  be  casting  shadows,  and  the 
air  was  like  velvet.  We  sat  and  waited  for  some  hours, 
in  the  true  style  of  the  land,  until  at  last  an  engine  duly 
appeared,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  puffing  began  to 
haul  some  of  the  pile  somewhere — anywhere,  indeed, 
out  of  the  way.  After  it  had  gone  a  certain  way  it 
reached  a  sharp  bend  over  a  ravine,  into  which,  after 
uncoupling  itself,  it  toppled  its  load,  and  then  returned 
for  more ;  by  the  time  the  whole  pile  had  been  disposed 
of  in  this  way  the  early  morning  sun  had  risen  and  we 
could  get  along. 

And  what  a  lovely  morning  it  was!  We  were  not 
much  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific,  and  everything 
showed  that  we  were,  indeed,  in  the  tropics.  Bananas 
and  cotton  grew  in  little  plantations,  and  for  many  miles 
at  a  time  there  were  vast  trackless  wastes.  I  saw  one 
great  stretch  of  country  covered  with  beautiful  blue 
flowers  with  black  centres,  and  over  them  a  butterfly 
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was  hovering  of  exactly  the  same  colour  as  the  flowers — 
brilliant  blue  and  black — as  if  he  wished  to  increase 
his  beauty  by  choosing  just  these  flowers.  Another  pic- 
ture I  recall  was  a  tree  hanging  over  a  pool  with  a 
glorious  show  of  orchids;  and  sometimes  we  passed 
what  looked  like  a  plantation  of  shrubs  with  beautiful 
purple  clusters  of  flower.  An  eagle  was  soaring  in  the 
air  high  above  the  mountains,  which  are  nowhere  far 
absent  in  Central  America,  and  I  saw  a  small  volcano 
which  seemed  to  be  blowing  ofT  every  few  minutes,  as 
a  wreath  of  smoke  shot  out  and  spread  into  an  umbrella 
of  cloud,  which  dispersed  regularly  just  as  the  next 
appeared  to  take  its  place. 

Another  beautiful  picture  was  of  a  valley  from  which 
every  cloud  had  lifted  except  one  piece  quite  by  itself 
far  down  the  hill-side ;  far  beyond  we  could  see  the  snow 
which  covered  one  peak,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  sun 
which  had  begun  to  blaze  fiercely  upon  us.  But  we 
knew  we  must  be  nearing  the  place  where  a  fiesta  was 
in  progress  from  the  fact  that  the  people  along  the  roads 
were  evidently  making  for  it. 

And  to-day  we  have  seen  one — and  an  important  one 
at  that.  These  feasts  were  probably  once  connected  with 
religion,  but  now  they  are  of  many  sorts,  one  running 
into  another.  This  one  was  certainly  not  religious,  so 
far  as  we  could  make  out,  though  even  when  they  are 
no  one  who  does  not  know  the  people  would  believe  it. 
Your  mozo  will  tell  you  he  cannot  work  on  a  certain 
day  as  it  is  his  saint's  day,  his  own  fiesta,  but  he  spends 
it  in  getting  and  remaining  drunk  by  way  of  an  offering 
to  his  patron  saint.  Weddings  were  celebrated  until 
lately  in  a  church,  but  the  music  issuing  from  the  sacred 
building  was  that  of  the  latest  music-hall  song  or  jazz 
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dance,  of  extremely  secular  character.  And  the  things 
which  are  done  on  the  festival  days  to  the  saints  would 
often,  if  perpetrated  by  a  "gringo,"  lead  to  his  being 
"thirty-threed"  very  quickly.  This  means  the  putting 
into  force  of  the  Act  of  the  Constitution  (Number  33, 
or  the  ' 'Pernicious  Foreigners"  Act),  whereby  anyone 
doing  anything  serious,  such  as  trying  to  subvert  the 
Government  or  speaking  against  it,  is  conducted  to 
the  frontier  and  dismissed  from  the  country,  being 
given  up  to  twenty-four  hours  to  clear  out  if  he  has  a 
business  in  the  country. 

After  a  fiesta  which  has  been  really  exciting  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  some  dead  bodies  of  those 
killed  in  the  night  lying  in  the  doorways  waiting  for 
removal.  No  one  is  allowed  to  carry  either  knives  or 
revolvers  in  these  fiestas  except  the  police — that  is, 
officially  he  is  forbidden  to  do  so — and  one  sometimes 
sees  piles  of  confiscated  weapons  burning  next  day,  but 
in  reality  very  many  do  carry  them,  and  if  needful  a 
small  bribe  will  always  settle  the  matter  in  a  land  where 
bribes  are  a  feature  of  the  Government.  So  as  we 
wander  about  the  gay  scene  we  see  many  signs  of 
weapons.  For  instance,  here  is  a  dandy  who  must  have 
been  living  near  some  western  centre  where  Europeans 
go,  for  he  is  dressed  in  what  once  looked  like  "plus- 
fours"  with  a  shooting-coat  above,  which  sticks  far  out 
behind,  where  a  huge  pistol  lies  in  his  belt;  and  here  is 
a  man  cutting  fruit  with  his  machete.  Here  is  a  group 
of  men  talking  excitedly;  they  wear  huge  hats  of  felt 
or  straw,  though  some  have  nothing  on  their  heads; 
and  there  are  large  groups  of  Indians  who  have  come 
in  from  their  forests,  talking  in  their  usual  low  half- 
tones. 
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I  saw  one  thing  to-day  which  I  have  never  seen 
before — a  small  band  of  men  playing  on  common  saws. 
I  never  dreamed  that  this  homely  tool  could  be  made 
so  musical.  Two  of  the  men  played  with  violin  bows, 
and  two  struck  the  sides  of  the  saw  they  were  playing ; 
each  saw  was  held  firmly  between  the  knees,  one  end 
being  kept  slightly  bent  with  a  piece  of  wood  with  a 
notch  in  it.  The  amount  of  the  bend  caused  a  different 
note,  and  the  bows  were  drawn  slowly  along  the  upper 
edges  of  the  saws ;  the  purity  of  the  notes  so  produced 
was  wonderful.  Zithers  and  guitars  were  common,  and 
some  excellent  brass  bands  were  playing  in  various  parts 
of  the  town. 

Some  of  the  revellers  go  into  the  little  church  to 
pray,  though  very  likely  when  they  come  out  they  will 
set  to  work  to  see  what  they  can  steal  or  beg.  The 
church  is  stripped  of  its  gilding  as  high  up  as  a  ladder 
can  reach,  so  ordinary  looters  can  get  no  more  of  it. 
But  in  Central  America  looters  are  not  really  "ordinary," 
for  I  have  seen  some  of  them  in  port  row  carefully 
round  a  large  ship  in  little  boats  and  systematically  go 
from  one  porthole  to  another  with  long  hooks  rifling 
all  they  can  reach  from  outside,  being  held  up  in  the 
boat  by  friends  who  share  or  fight  over  the  plunder. 
Pedlars  are  going  about  everywhere  in  the  Plaza;  one 
girl  is  offering  onions  which  she  has  arranged  round 
her  head  like  a  gigantic  crown,  and  men  are  selling 
serapes  and  other  wares.  Here  and  there  a  dandy  called 
a  "charro"  is  dashing  about  on  his  beautiful  horse,  for 
one  never  sees  an  ugly  horse  out  here.  He  is  dressed  in 
extremely  tight  clothes,  the  trousers  adorned  with  rows 
of  silver  buttons.  Hacienderos  are  here  and  there,  all 
heavily  armed,  as  they  may  have  to  go  home  to-night 
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along  some  lonely  road — or  rather  some  terrible  track 
which  leads  to  their  home,  for  there  are  no  roads  to 
speak  of.  Some  ox-carts  are  bringing  in  country 
produce;  they  have  solid  wheels,  for  no  lighter  wheels 
could  travel  in  these  parts.  Everywhere  is  a  scene  of 
life  and  gaiety. 

If  the  fiesta  had  taken  place  in  Holy  Week  there 
would  have  been  a  procession  of  huge  figures  made  of 
papier  mache,  like  a  carnival  on  the  Riviera;  and  on 
All  Souls'  Day  the  streets  are  lined  with  little  sweets 
and  cakes  for  the  souls  to  eat  who  have  re-visited  the 
earth  to  see  their  friends.  These  delicacies  are  laid  out 
overnight,  and  during  the  night  the  souls  of  the 
departed  eat  all  the  good  out  of  the  food  provided,  and 
it  is  hoped  derive  pleasure  from  their  meal,  but  the 
outward  symbols  are  still  there  next  morning,  when 
the  providers  of  the  feast  eat  what  is  left,  though  much 
of  it  has  disappeared  even  as  regards  the  externals, 
helped,  no  doubt,  by  the  dogs  and  vultures. 

And  speaking  of  these  dogs,  it  is  dreadful  to  see  what 
numbers  of  them  are  suffering  from  mange  and  some- 
times from  rabies,  though  their  collars  attest  that  they 
have  been  vaccinated  against  all  possible  disorders, 
but  perhaps  a  peso  or  two  secured  this  badge  also. 
Presently  down  the  street  comes  a  procession;  almost 
every  man  is  wearing  a  sash  of  office,  for  these  decora- 
tions are  greatly  coveted,  a  sash  being  the  emblem  of 
officialdom  from  the  President  downwards.  Therefore 
it  is  that  after  a  time,  when  one  party  has  enjoyed 
sashes — and  billets — under  the  existing  Government  for 
a  period  which  the  outsiders  think  is  long  enough,  they 
begin  to  stir  for  a  revolution  which  will  give  them  a  sash 
too,  for  every  party  in  power  is  expected  to  provide 
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a  post  of  some  sort  for  their  dependents,  who  other- 
wise will  go  over  to  the  opposite  party  and  become 
rebels. 

We  see  everywhere  a  poster  announcing  that  a  game 
of  "Futbol"  is  to  take  place  to  celebrate  the  fiesta,  and 
this  game  is  now  becoming  so  popular  in  Spanish- 
speaking  countries  that  it  looks  as  if  it  would  ultimately 
rival  in  favour  the  national  sport  of  bull-fighting;  at 
any  rate,  crowds  are  making  for  the  ground,  and  though 
we  shall  not  see  the  result,  it  is  worth  watching  the 
start.  I  notice  the  umpire,  who  is  wearing  the  sash  of 
office,  is  also  displaying  both  a  pistol  and  sword  quite 
openly,  but  perhaps  the  authorities  consider  him  one 
of  themselves  by  virtue  of  his  office,  or  perhaps, 
considering  his  danger,  he  is  judged  wise  in  taking 
extra  precautions;  at  any  rate,  his  weapons  are  not 
challenged. 

As  evening  approaches  the  crowds  sing  more  and 
more,  and  dancing  is  in  progress.  Fireworks  are  begin- 
ning to  go  up,  and  upon  the  whole  we  think  it  better  to 
go  home  now,  as  there  is  a  growing  excitement  due  to 
dancing,  pulque,  and  other  causes;  so  we  turn  away 
from  the  revelling.  Before  we  have  got  very  far  it  sounds 
as  if  shots  were  mingling  with  the  rockets — and  very 
likely  this  is  so.  At  any  rate,  I  was  told  to-day  of  at  least 
one  mozo  who  has  shot  a  man  more  than  once,  "not 
from  love  of  killing,  but  merely  from  excitement, "  or 
from  provocation,  which  is  so  quickly  given  and  taken 
in  these  countries.  This  man,  being  very  valuable  to 
his  employer,  has  had  to  be  bailed  out  several  times  now, 
and  upon  the  last  occasion  it  took  the  employer  a 
fortnight  and  two  hundred  pesos  to  obtain  the  culprit's 
release,  so  troubles  of  this  sort  are  best  avoided.  When 
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the  soft  velvet  night  falls  upon  a  fiesta  in  these  countries 
those  responsible  for  law  and  order  may  think  them- 
selves fortunate  if  no  trouble  occurs  which  calls  for 
intervention  on  their  part. 

It  is  interesting  to  a  stranger  to  see  the  curious 
things  sometimes  sold  at  these  fiestas.  To-day,  for 
instance,  I  saw  a  stall  of  toys,  the  favourite  being  an 
object  like  a  horse  such  as  children  all  over  the  world 
love  to  pull  about  on  a  string.  But  the  odd  thing  about 
this  toy  was  that  the  horse,  when  the  string  was  pulled, 
did  not  advance  as  a  horse  should  do,  but  moved  by 
kicking  up  his  back  legs  and  bucking  after  the  manner 
of  his  kind  in  these  countries.  Evidently  this  was  the 
maker's  idea  of  the  way  in  which  horses  usually 
move. 

In  Holy  Week  a  most  extraordinary  sort  of  figure  is 
extensively  sold.  This  is  a  sort  of  Guy  Fawkes  made  in 
all  kinds  of  odd  shapes,  and  is  known  as  a  Judas.  Some 
figures  are  life-size,  and  some  are  stuffed  with  crackers, 
while  others  are  filled  with  some  cracking  substance 
which  when  a  ratchet  is  turned  causes  the  figure  to 
emit  a  curious  noise,  supposed  to  represent  the  bones 
of  the  traitor  cracking  under  torment.  Others  are 
fastened  up  in  prominent  places — sometimes  across  the 
streets — and  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  in  Holy 
Week  they  are  all  burnt  to  the  ringing  of  bells  and 
amidst  the  jeering  of  the  crowds,  to  typify  their  hatred 
of  Judas  and  his  betrayal. 

During  the  Christmas  fiesta  the  women  in  some 
towns  go  to  their  friends'  houses,  but  are  at  first 
refused  admittance,  to  represent  the  Virgin  seeking  a 
refuge  in  vain;  after  a  time  they  are  admitted,  and  are 
then  regaled  with  sweets  and  cakes,  and  the  fiesta 
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proceeds.  Many  of  these  festivals  are  really  modern 
developments  of  those  of  the  past.  We  know  that  the 
ancient  Maya  and  the  Aztecs  were  extremely  fond  of 
festivals  and  spectacles,  as  is  attested  by  the  great  arena 
lately  uncovered  by  Dr.  Gann  at  Lubaantun — an  arena 
capable  of  seating  ten  thousand  people.  The  modern 
bull-fight  and  "Futboi"  has  merely  superseded  some 
ancient  show,  just  as  the  masks  and  Judas  figures  of 
to-day  represent  the  devil-masks  and  dances  of  the 
past.  As  long  as  the  descendants  of  the  Antiguos  survive 
here,  though  now  partly  mixed  with  the  blood  of 
the  conquistadores  and  their  followers,  so  long  will 
there  be  a  multiplicity  of  fiestas,  one  following  another 
upon  the  slightest  pretext,  whether  of  religion  or 
politics,  some  local  event  or  the  anniversary  of  some- 
one or  something — in  fact,  anything  will  serve  as  a 
pretext  to  cease  work  in  a  land  of  ease  where  time  does 
not  count.  Some  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  fiestas  are 
doubtless  remnants  of  the  past.  The  ancient  snake-  and 
fire-dances — though  even  these  are  still  celebrated  in 
out-of-the-way  spots — are  seen  in  the  dances  of  the 
present  time,  while  the  sacrifices,  human  and  other, 
once  offered  to  the  ancient  gods — are  to-day  replaced 
by  the  burnings  of  Judas  and  the  offerings  to  saints. 
But  the  national  character  has  not  altered,  and  in  the 
fiestas  of  to-day  we  can  recall  something  of  that  life  of 
the  past  which  is  seen  at  its  best  in  the  pyramids  and 
carvings  found  all  over  this  part  of  the  world. 

If  it  is  true  that  a  country  has  the  Government  it 
deserves  and  which  reflects  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants,  it  is  equally  true  that  their  sports  and 
pastimes  do  the  same ;  and  here  we  see  a  people  whose 
fiestas  are  arranged  and  carried  out  by  the  race  which 
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has  taken  possession  of  their  country ;  but  the  festivals 
are  at  least  as  much  dominated  by  the  silent  Indians 
who  move  in  and  out  amongst  the  mixed  white  races, 
and  with  their  inscrutable  faces  betray  little  of  what- 
ever feelings  they  entertain  to  those  who  have  sup- 
planted them  but  have  never  wiped  out  their  national 
characteristics. 
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It  has  been  said,  and  there  is  very  little  reason  to 
doubt  it,  that  climate  has  its  influence  upon  races;  it 
is  probably  also  true  that  the  past  history  of  a  country 
as  regards  its  physical  aspects  may  have  some  effect 
upon  the  formation  of  the  character  of  its  inhabitants. 
For  instance,  if  a  country  is  barren  and  unproductive, 
calling  forth  all  the  resources  of  man  to  overcome  its 
natural  poverty,  it  may  well  be  that  the  national 
character  is  very  different  from  that  of  another  land 
whose  soil  is  bountiful  and  requires  no  such  stern 
effort.  And  in  Central  America  we  find  many  interesting 
problems  of  the  past. 
In  the  beginning, 

When  the  heaven  and  earth 
Rose  out  of  chaos, 

we  may  suppose  that  all  this  part  of  the  earth  was  one 
vast  spreading  swamp  reaching  far  beyond  the  present 
narrow  confines  of  the  Isthmus;  indeed,  it  is  highly 
probable,  for  many  reasons,  that  at  one  time  it  spread 
into  what  is  now  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  first  place 
there  are  many  small  creatures  and  plants  common  to 
both  Central  America  and  the  Sandwich  and  other 
Pacific  groups  which  could  not  possibly  get  there  at 
the  present  time  by  any  natural  agency.  Then,  too,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere,  there  are  many  ruins 
in  some  of  the  Pacific  groups  which  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  ancient  Maya  and  Aztecs. 
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Among  these  are  the  platform  dwellings  of  the  Mar- 
quesas, the  huge  monolith  on  Samoa,  the  Island- Venice 
in  the  Carolines,  and  many  others,  of  which  Mr. 
Christian  truly  says:  "When  pieced  together  (with 
the  remains  of  Central  America  and  Eastern  Asia)  they 
may  well  prove  to  be  bits  of  the  same  puzzle,  for  we 
see  the  same  truncated  pyramid  forms,  often  the  same 
ornaments,  and  a  resemblance  sometimes  very  striking 
in  the  heads,  etc." 

There  is  also  other  evidence.  When  the  huge  saurians 
had  ceased  to  crawl  along  the  swamps,  and  the  deeps 
began  to  "be  gathered  together,"  huge  herds  of  large 
mammals  wandered  here.  Numbers  of  mammoth  bones 
have  been  unearthed,  and  so  numerous  were  the  old 
fossil  remains  that  an  early  Spanish  writer,  writing  soon 
after  the  Conquest,  says  that  this  part  must  once  have 
been  "overrun  with  elephants,"  as  he  puts  it,  which 
could  scarcely  happen  now  in  view  of  the  narrow  space 
between  the  mountains,  a  space  so  small  at  some  points 
that  if  one  climbs  a  height  and  surveys  the  scene  like 
"stout  Cortes"  it  is  possible  to  see  both  oceans  at 
once. 

There  is  another  very  interesting  group  of  animals 
which  must  have  wandered  here  in  ancient  days.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  very  earliest  ancestor  of 
the  horse  left  his  remains  in  Wyoming — at  least,  as  far 
as  we  can  trace  him  backwards  at  present,  and  his  bones 
have  also  been  found  in  this  part  of  America  as  well  as 
in  the  London  Basin.  This  animal  was,  of  course,  quite 
unlike  the  horse  of  the  present  day,  his  ancestor  being 
no  bigger  than  a  hare  or,  at  most,  a  fox-terrier.  To  fit 
him  for  grasping  firmly  the  slimy  ground  where  he 
lived  and  fed  he  was  furnished  with  five  long  toes,  as 
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we  see  in  Eohippus.  But  gradually,  as  the  ground  rose, 
the  swamps  receded,  as  happened  also  in  the  London 
Basin,  and  the  horse  came  out  of  his  swamps  on  finding 
food  to  his  liking  on  higher,  drier  ground;  his  toes 
gradually  diminished  until  in  Hipparion  he  had  lost 
two  of  them.  To-day,  finding  the  need  for  speed  to  be 
greater  than  anything  else,  he  has  produced  a  hoof 
wherein  all  his  toes  are  gathered  into  one,  for  he  walks 
upon  this  third  toe,  the  others  being  represented  by 
vestiges  such  as  the  splints,  etc.  He  also  increased  in 
size  owing  to  favourable  circumstances,  and  spread 
over  much  of  the  rest  of  the  earth ;  but  perhaps  his  very 
earliest  traces  were  left  here. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
land  once  extended  far  towards  Asia,  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  Mongols  certainly  knew  about  the 
New  World  centuries  before  any  European  reached 
there,  and  they  may  well  have  had  less  distance  to 
traverse  by  sea  to  reach  it  than  they  have  to-day. 
Moreover,  the  legends  of  the  Maya  speak  of  having 
come  from  far  away,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
spread  downwards  from  the  north,  which  is  also  the 
way  in  which  probably  all  the  American  Indians  came. 
There  is  much  in  common  between  these  Indians  and 
the  Mongolian  races,  and  in  earlier  and  less  mixed 
times  this  was  even  more  pronounced.  It  has  already 
been  remarked  that  among  the  mummies  of  those 
overwhelmed  by  some  catastrophe  in  Central  Mexico 
many  centuries  ago  a  people  of  distinctly  Mongolian 
type  has  been  preserved;  and  in  many  Indian  tribes 
to-day  this  type  crops  out  again  and  again,  with  the 
same  broad,  flat  faces  and  almond  eyes,  and  all  the 
most  distinctive  attributes  of  the  Mongols  in  Asia. 
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Concerning  what  took  place  in  early  historical  days 
it  is  only  possible  to  guess.  Legends,  as  we  have  seen, 
declare  that  all  Central  America  was  submerged  by 
some  sudden  terrible  catastrophe,  and  these  legends 
have  spread  down  to  Peru  and  Chile.  Whether  this 
really  happened  is  doubtful.  Probably  the  peaks  stood 
out  above  the  flood,  but  certainly  some  deluge  occurred 
which  buried  the  great  Plain  of  Mexico  under  at  least 
half  a  mile  of  water,  and  which  spread  far  up  the 
mountain-sides,  where  we  find  conglomerate  to-day 
mixed  with  marine  shells  and  other  forms  of  sea  life. 
There  are  also  many  marine  deposits  found  farther 
south.  Probably  the  bed  of  the  ocean  shifted  more 
than  once;  we  know,  for  instance,  that  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  have  been  up  and  down  several  times.  One 
such  disturbance  must  also  have  affected  Central 
America,  for  remarkably  similar  vegetation  appears  in 
both  places,  indicating  that  they  were  submerged  and 
raised  at  about  the  same  period. 

The  only  date  we  have  for  this  deluge  is  the  Aztec 
one,  which  fixes  it  at  about  eleven  centuries  before  it 
is  recorded  in  their  annals,  nor  do  we  know  how  or 
when  it  terminated.  Certainly  at  the  present  time  salt 
water  underlies  much  of  Central  America;  when  the 
oil  wells  give  out  salt  water  comes  to  the  surface. 
Probably  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  submergence  an 
upheaval  took  place,  but  only  part  of  the  previous 
continent  rose  above  the  water ;  this  would  account  for 
the  high  plateaux  and  shelves  on  the  Pacific  side  of 
Central  America  by  supposing  that  at  one  time  they 
formed  part  of  the  continent.  Then,  again,  the  volcanic 
ridge  which  is  the  backbone  of  both  Americas  rose, 
and,  indeed,  in  many  parts  is  still  rising,  the  area  of 
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greatest  activity  now  perhaps  being  the  region  between 
Popocatepetl  in  Mexico  and  Momotombo  in  Nicaragua, 
there  being  many  active  volcanoes  between  these  two. 
Even  to-day  the  inhabitants  are  never  certain  when  or 
how  a  new  volcano  will  break  out  or  an  old  one  become 
more  than  usually  mischievous.  For  instance,  at  this 
moment  (October  1927)  the  volcano  Santa  Maria  in 
Guatemala  has  broken  out,  and  a  totally  new  cone  is 
forming  far  down  the  sides  of  the  volcano.  This  volcano 
has  been  for  some  quiet  years,  though  it  is  believed 
that  it  caused  the  earthquake  some  years  ago  which  led 
to  the  destruction  of  the  town  of  Guatemala.  Santa 
Maria  is  about  seventy  miles  from  the  town  in  a  straight 
line,  but  when  the  volcano  wakes  up  there  is  no  knowing 
how  far  her  damage  will  extend,  and  at  the  present  time 
she  is  daily  becoming  more  aggressive. 

Momotombo  is  always  in  a  state  of  active  eruption, 
and  it  is  this  volcano  which,  more  than  any  other,  keeps 
Nicaragua  in  a  ferment.  This  Republic  is  a  mass  of 
lakes  and  mountains — a  most  beautiful  natural  region 
— but  there  is  never  any  knowing  what  will  happen 
here  next.  The  great  crater  pours  forth  dense  columns 
of  smoke  and  flame  by  day  and  night,  darkening  the 
sky  above.  The  Nicaraguans  are  proud  of  their  splendid 
but  terrible  volcano,  and  called  their  first — and  last — 
" warship' 9  after  it,  the  Momotombo.  Unfortunately  this 
warship,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  schooner,  was  not 
followed  by  any  others,  and  she  now  lies  rotting  in 
Corinto  Bay — a  sorry-looking  object,  with  all  her 
splendour  gone. 

Not  that  it  matters  much  to  Nicaragua  whether  she 
has  a  fleet  or  not,  for  the  United  States  of  America  has 
thrown  its  protection  over  her ;  even  the  native  coinage 
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is  scarcely  ever  seen,  having  been  displaced  by  American 
money.  Moreover,  the  States  have  the  option  of  making 
a  new  canal  there  to  connect  the  two  oceans,  and  for 
this  purpose  marines  are  kept  here  to  protect  "American 
interests.,,I 

After  the  great  submergence  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  another  on  anything  like  the  same  scale, 
though  there  have  at  times  been  terrible  floods.  We  can 
picture  the  scene  when  the  great  range  which  forms 
the  backbone  of  the  two  Americas  rose  farther  and 
farther  out  of  the  waste  of  waters. 

The  earth  turned  o'er  in  the  lathe  of  time, 
The  hot  lands  breathed  amain; 
And  we  caught  our  breath  from  the  jaws  of  death 
And  crept  into  life  again. 

Indeed,  we  can  almost  trace  the  continuity  of  human 
life  in  these  regions  since  then,  and  the  animal  life  as 
well.  For  the  fact  that  Nature  has  had  time  to  modify 
so  many  species  and  to  localize  them,  as  it  were,  pre- 
supposes many  centuries  for  her  to  work  in.  To  men- 
tion a  few  genera  known  only  in  the  New  World: 
among  birds  we  might  name  the  families  of  the  toucans 
and  humming-birds,  found  nowhere  else;  the  jaguar 
and  puma  amongst  beasts,  and  the  alligator  amongst 
reptiles,  for  the  creatures  called  alligators  elsewhere 
are  in  reality  crocodiles. 

1  But  even  now  (February  1928)  the  great  Power  from  the  north 
is  not  having  it  all  its  own  way.  Many  Nicaraguans  have  been  holding 
out  for  months  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  under  a  guerilla 
leader  named  Sandino,  who  has  sworn  never  to  be  taken  alive ;  and 
though  his  stronghold  has  been  bombed  from  aeroplanes,  he  has  not 
so  far  been  captured.  Months  have  passed  since  he  first  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt,  and  whichever  view  one  takes  one  is  at  least  at 
liberty  to  admire  his  pluck  and  resource  as  well  as  his  determination 
that  his  country  shall  be  absolutely  free  from  outside  domination. 
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I  came  across  a  link  with  the  far  past  as  regards 
human  beings  a  few  days  ago.  There  is  a  planter  of  my 
acquaintance  who  has  established  himself  in  a  wild 
and  lonely  part  of  Guatemala.  To  reach  his  estate  it  is 
necessary  to  leave  the  little  light  railway  and  to  travel 
for  four  days  on  horse-  or  mule-back  through  the  bush. 
There  are  tiny  rest-houses  provided  for  the  nights,  but 
food  has  to  be  carried  with  one.  Finally,  there  is  a 
tumbling  river  to  cross  swarming  with  alligators,  with 
waterfalls  above  and  rapids  below;  but  this  is  accom- 
plished in  the  planter's  little  motor-launch,  which  also 
conveys  his  produce  down-stream. 

Once  arrived,  the  beauty  of  the  scene  makes  one 
forget  the  toils  of  getting  there,  for  the  river  has  pools 
full  of  lotus  flowers  as  large  as  Victoria  Regia  and 
Eucharis  lilies,  and  the  edge  is  overhung  with  trees 
smothered  with  glorious  orchids  and  alamandas  and 
liquorice  vines  and  a  thousand  other  beauties.  But 
what  makes  it  memorable  to  me  is  that  at  the  entrance 
is  a  great  stone  post  which  appears  at  first  to  be  merely 
some  hewn  stone,  but  in  reality  it  is  a  stela  covered 
with  ancient  picture-writing.  To  this  post  the  planter 
hitches  his  horse  on  returning  from  a  ride,  and  he  could 
not  see  any  interest  in  it  beyond  its  use. 

From  one  point  on  a  hill-top  on  the  estate  you  can 
look  down  into  the  deep  mysterious  depths  of  the 
Peten,  with  its  thousand  secrets,  and  I  wondered  if  the 
thoughts  of  the  planter  ever  turned  to  the  past  which 
surrounds  him.  Happily  he  is  growing  cardamons  as 
one  of  his  crops,  which  does  not  necessitate  the  grub- 
bing up  of  the  beautiful  bush  all  round,  as  the  plants 
want  a  great  deal  of  shelter,  and  so  the  great  trees  are 
left  in  all  their  beauty. 
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My  friend  employs  about  a  thousand  Indians  on  the 
estate.  They  are  the  genuine  Indians  of  the  forests, 
speaking  no  word  of  Spanish  and  dressed  as  they  have 
been  for  a  thousand  years  in  clothing  made,  woven, 
dyed  and  embroidered  by  themselves.  As  they  are  as 
representative  as  any  that  can  be  found  anywhere  now 
of  the  ancient  Maya,  I  was  anxious  to  find  out,  if  I 
could,  whether  any  trace  of  memory  of  the  past  lived 
in  them. 

"Do  you  find  many  old  ruins  about  here?"  I  asked 
my  friend. 

"Yes,  they  are  rather  a  plague  when  I  want  to  clear 
a  piece  of  ground,"  answered  the  planter.  "Fortunately, 
as  you  see,  cardamon  does  not  need  the  ground  to  be 
properly  cleared.  At  first,  when  I  wanted  ground  for 
coffee,  it  was  rather  a  plague,  and  I  was  bothered  with 
a  good  deal  of  masonry,  etc.  However,  some  of  it  came 
in  useful  for  various  purposes,  such  as  sheds,  so  I  do 
not  mind." 

"Do  you  find  any  ancient  tools?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  and  they  are  useful,  too.  You  see  those  over 
there?"  and  he  pointed  to  a  fine  collection  of  stone 
tools.  "Those  old  people  seem  to  have  had  the  knack 
of  making  tools  out  of  the  hardest  stone,  and  as  these 
Indians  know  where  to  look  for  them,  I  send  them  out 
when  I  want  more." 

"What  do  you  want  them  for?" 

"Oh,  they  come  in  handy.  You  see  these  tools  ?  They 
are  made  of  some  hard  stone  like  basalt.  Well,  they  are 
rather  like  a  plasterer's  tool  of  the  present  day,  and 
were  probably  used  for  the  same  purpose,  such 
as  levelling  their  buildings;  now  I  use  them  for 
smoothing    the   floors   of    my   platforms    for    drying 
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coffee  and  so  forth.  So,  you  see,  I  am  rather  glad  to 
have  them.,, 

Beyond  this  I  could  not  get  him  to  go.  As  long  as  he 
could  make  use  of  the  past  it  was  all  right ;  after  that 
the  relics  were  a  nuisance,  which  hindered  him  from 
growing  his  crops.  I  wondered  as  I  thought  of  the 
different  angles  from  which  two  people  can  look  at  the 
same  things.  To  this  man  the  "  flower  in  the  crannied 
wall"  presented  no  mystery;  nor  did  it  strike  him 
that  the  country  all  round  him  seemed  to  be  peopled 
with  ghosts,  almost  rendered  tangible  by  their  living 
descendants  who  wandered  through  these  forests  filled 
with  bougainvillias  and  hybiscus,  and  who  worked  for 
the  pale  intruder — not  from  love  of  him,  but  because 
the  lav/  of  the  country  required  them  to  do  so  for  six 
days  out  of  fourteen — for  did  they  not  belong  to  him 
now? — even  as  they  belonged — and  probably  had  to 
work — in  past  ages  for  their  own  princes  and  priests, 
squaring  and  hewing  and  placing  those  very  blocks 
which  now  lay  in  the  forests  below. 

Sometimes  one  sees  a  link  with  the  far  past  in  some 
shells  in  odd  positions.  For  instance,  I  remember  many 
years  ago,  when  on  the  top  of  a  Welsh  hill,  I  came  sud- 
denly upon  a  rabbit  burrow  where  the  little  animals  had 
opened  out  the  hill-side,  and  there  I  saw  quantities  of 
little  cockle-shells;  they  were  not  fossilized,  but  looked 
as  fresh  as  if  they  were  lying  on  the  sea-shore  far  below. 
Greatly  puzzled,  I  asked  the  old  gamekeeper  who  was 
with  me  what  they  were  and  how  they  came  there,  but 
he  simply  said  that  he  supposed  they  were  the  leavings 
of  a  picnic-party.  Somehow  this  did  not  satisfy  my  youth- 
ful mind,  and  some  time  later  I  went  up  there  again 
and  began  to  dig  with  a  small  fork  I  had  brought  for 
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the  purpose;  but  however  deep  I  went  I  found  only 
more  and  more  cockles,  till  at  last  I  left  off  digging. 
I  know  now  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  primeval  sea- 
current  which  had  washed  these  shells  into  a  back- 
water in  some  estuary  of  the  past,  when  the  Welsh 
hill-top  was  beneath  the  sea ;  but  I  did  not  know  it  then. 

Just  the  same  thing  is  going  on  to-day  on  both  sides 
of  Central  America.  On  the  Atlantic  side,  where  the  sea 
is  deeper,  one  can  walk  for  many  miles  along  the  sands 
and  find  nothing  but  a  rare  mussel  or  clam,  for  the 
shores  are  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  great  rivers  or 
silt  from  the  ocean  bed;  but  lower  down,  as  well  as  on 
the  Pacific  slope,  which  is  gentler,  one  sees  great  beds 
of  such  shells  deposited  on  the  shores.  Even  on  the 
other  side  down  towards  Yucatan  the  ground  was  in 
bygone  days  formed  just  like  the  Welsh  hills,  for  Yucatan 
is  mostly  built  of  limestone;  here  also  are  found  in 
many  parts  great  caves  which  are  so  common  in  lime- 
stone formations — indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  much  of 
Yucatan  is  built  in  two  stories,  owing  to  so  much  of  it 
being  hollow  beneath.  And  on  the  shores  of  many  of 
these  Atlantic  bays  we  see  the  same  process  going  on, 
for  where  shells  are  washed  up  on  those  stormy  sea- 
beaches  they  are  broken  into  tiny  fragments,  and 
farther  out  are  ground  to  powder,  even  as  chalk  and 
limestone  have  been  formed  in  the  past;  and  on  some 
mountains  of  Central  America  there  is  a  conglomerate 
of  beautiful  little  shells  so  finely  kneaded  together  that 
it  is  often  dug  out  and  polished,  and  becomes  so  orna- 
mental that  it  is  used  for  decorative  purposes,  such  as 
the  making  of  fire-places  in  many  of  the  houses. 

Another  chapter  of  the  story  of  the  rocks  is  written 
in  the  Pedrigals,  as  they  are  called.  This  word  merely 
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means  " stony  place' '  in  Spanish,  and  therefore  would 
apply  to  a  sea-beach,  but  it  has  come  to  mean  in  Central 
America — particularly  in  Mexico — those  upland  valleys 
whose  floor  has  been  laid  down  by  the  eruptions  of  the 
volcanoes  which  hem  them  in.  An  example  of  one  of 
them  is  the  valley  called  St.  Juan  Teotihuacan,  where 
the  great  Pyramid  of  the  Sun  stands,  as  well  as  that  to 
the  Moon  and  another  to  Quetzalcoatl ;  but  this  is  an 
old  valley,  and  these  temples  were  old  when  the  Aztecs 
came  to  Mexico.  Here  is  a  place  of  many  mysteries, 
perhaps  the  very  strangest  find  of  all  being  the  candle- 
holders,  which  so  strangely  resemble  the  Dog  of  Fo — 
the  Chinese  conception  of  Buddha — that  one  is  almost 
forced  to  believe  that  they  came  from  the  same  source. 
This  valley  has  now  been  in  existence  so  long  that  it 
has  had  time  to  lose  much  of  its  old  character.  Villages 
have  sprung  up  there  and  are  now  so  surrounded  by 
trees  and  vegetation  that  the  nature  of  the  ground  is  in 
many  respects  hard  to  trace.  The  mountains  which 
encircle  it  are  evidently  the  peaks  of  extinct  volcanoes, 
whose  craters  still  show  whence  came  the  lava  which 
forms  the  floor.  But  more  recent  Pedrigals  exist  in  many 
places.  I  remember  one  such  where  the  whole  valley 
was  laid  in  ridges  with  great  fissures  between,  as  if  laid 
down  in  a  succession  of  lava-flows,  while  here  and  there 
in  the  lava  and  tuffs  there  were  pieces  of  obsidian  and 
many  varieties  of  stones  and  rocks  thrown  out  in  the 
flows  from  the  craters  above.  Round  the  edges  of  this 
Pedrigal  grew  clumps  of  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs. 
Tree-dahlias  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height  with  their 
huge  flowers,  poinsettias,  hybiscus  of  many  kinds,  and 
a  little  farther  in  pentstemons,  zinnias,  and  many  others. 
But  suddenly  this  vegetation  ceased,  and  thenceforth 
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there  were  few  plants,  except  such  as  cactus  growths, 
with  great  blossoms  of  red  or  white  or  yellow,  and 
some  yuccas ;  then  came  only  sedums  and  a  few  lowly 
growths  running  along  some  crevice  where  a  little  soil 
had  accumulated,  and  after  that  nothing. 

In  such  a  valley,  not  too  ancient,  the  form  seems 
final ;  but  though  the  craters  above  appear  to  be  extinct 
they  may  well  be  only  dormant,  for  in  lands  like  these, 
so  girdled  with  volcanoes,  one  never  feels  certain  which 
will  break  out  next.  Many  a  peak  is  thought  to  be  dead 
or  harmless,  but  it  will  suddenly  wake  to  life,  or  a  fresh 
crater  will  form  like  the  one  now  come  to  life  in 
Nicaragua.  In  the  case  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
them  all — Orizaba — the  great  peak  towers  over  the 
valley  as  if  helpless  to  do  damage;  but  there  is  an 
ominous  smell  of  sulphur  near  the  summit,  and  now 
and  then  there  is  a  mighty  trembling  of  the  valley  below, 
as  if  the  giant  were  stirring  in  his  sleep ;  it  may  well 
happen  that  some  day  when  the  forces  below  come  into 
conflict  he  will  awake  again.  In  this  land  of  uncertainty 
we  can  only  say — as  regards  the  future — in  the  favourite 
words  of  its  inhabitants,  "Quien  sabe?" 
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MANANA 

Now  that  my  stay  in  Central  America  is  drawing  to  a 
close  I  should  like  to  try  and  summarize  my  impres- 
sions. I  think  the  very  heart  of  them  is  given  in  a  poem 
by  one  Jaime  Bodet,  which  seems  to  me  to  express 
exactly  the  feeling  left  by  these  little  Republics  in  their 
mournful  beauty,  for  what  is  said  of  one  of  them 
applies  to  each  one,  from  Mexico  to  Colombia.  Here 
are  the  last  two  verses : 

At  night  when  she  was  wont  to  sing, 

Her  soft  hair  breathed  of  light, 
Like  an  awakening  of  birds 

In  woodlands  heard  at  night. 
And  if  she  in  the  sunshine  sang 

Her  voice  became  so  slow, 
So  thinly  set,  so  faintly  bright, 

It  scarce  could  set  aglow 
The  spot  where  'mid  the  grass  at  dawn 

A  glow-worm  sheds  its  ray; 
She  was  so  fair  and  bright  by  night, 

So  dark,  so  dark  by  day. 

When  festivals  were  at  their  height, 

Sighs  breathed  from  her  heart's  core; 
When  happiness  was  just  ahead, 

She  still  mistook  the  door; 
She  could  not  choose  between  the  gold 

Of  ripened  harvest  sheaves 
And  the  false  gold  that  shows  itself 

Upon  the  withering  leaves. 
Perchance  for  that  she  was  to  me 

A  mystery  for  aye, 
Because  she  still  was  fair  by  night 

And  dark  when  came  the  day. 
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It  is  such  qualities  which,  in  spite  of  the  beauty  of 
these  Republics  and  the  value  of  their  soil  and  its 
contents,  are  even  now  threatening  their  independence. 

I  read  an  interesting  speech  the  other  day  from  an 
" American/ '  i.e.  a  man  from  the  United  States, 
extremely  fair,  as  it  seemed  to  me.  He  gave  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  past  of  the  two  portions  of  North 
America.  The  present  United  States  was  a  rich  tract 
of  country  unworked  when  first  colonized,  and  the 
colonists  set  to  work  to  earn  their  wealth.  Then  comes 
what  to  an  Englishman  is  a  period  which  cannot  be 
defended,  for,  finding  themselves  in  difficulties  with 
the  Indians  and  the  French  colonists,  they  appealed  to 
the  mother  country  for  aid,  which  was  freely  given; 
but  later  on,  when  some  share  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  mutual  campaign  was  asked  for  by  England,  it  was 
refused,  and  after  a  struggle  the  new  colonies  declared 
their  independence. 

The  case  of  the  Latin  Republics  was  different.  They 
were  inhabited  by  a  race  which  had  attained  to  a  certain 
degree  of  what  would  now  be  regarded  as  culture  and 
a  rather  advanced  civilization.  But  the  vast  wealth  of 
the  country  in  the  shape  of  minerals  attracted  the 
attention  of  Spain,  who  conquered  them,  owing  to  the 
sad  quarrels  which  have  always  torn  these  countries, 
and  exploited  them  for  its  own  advantage,  removing  the 
rich  treasures  already  won  from  the  soil  and  forcing 
the  natives  to  procure  more. 

As  the  power  in  the  north  grew  and  expanded,  so  did 
its  wealth,  until  after  a  struggle  to  prevent  the  southern 
portion  from  breaking  away,  it  became  the  dominant 
power  in  America;  its  thoughts  then  turned  south- 
wards in  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  share  of  the  riches 
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left  by  the  Spaniards  who  had  been  ousted  by  the  War 
of  the  Revolution  early  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  Since  that  time  revolutions  have  been  terribly 
common  in  Central  America,  until  it  sometimes  seems 
to  the  onlooker  that  they  form  part  of  the  machinery 
of  government.  Then  came  the  rule  of  Juarez  the 
Indian,  who  foiled  the  French  attempt  to  set  up  an 
empire  in  Mexico;  he  was  followed  by  Porfirio  Diaz, 
another  Indian,  who  may  almost  be  said  to  have  put 
himself  and  his  country  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States,  for  during  his  long  tenure  of  office — 
thirty-four  years — money  flowed  into  the  country  from 
the  States  on  pretty  well  her  own  terms.  This  money 
was  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  by  the  President 
according  to  his  lights,  but  he  ruled  with  an  iron  hand 
and  had  to  pay  what  amounts  to  a  huge  interest  on  the 
sums  borrowed. 

But  the  feature  of  his  Government,  which  led  to  his 
final  downfall,  was  that  he  took  away  the  lands  which 
had  been  held  in  common  up  to  that  time  by  every 
settlement  or  village ;  these  gradually  got  into  the  hands 
of  a  small  class  of  immensely  rich  Hacienderos,  who 
owned  millions  of  acres  between  them,  and  the  people 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  bondage  and  kept  in  miserable 
subjection.  The  result  was  that  at  last  even  the  Indians, 
ground  down  as  they  had  been  by  centuries  of  oppres- 
sion, united  with  the  Mexicans  of  mixed  blood,  and  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  broke  out.  True  Diaz  tried  at 
the  last  moment  to  introduce  a  measure  for  breaking  up 
the  large  estates,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  a  week  after- 
wards he  fled  into  exile. 

Revolution  seems  to  have  got  into  the  blood  of  the 
peoples  of  Central  America,  and  one  President  has 
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followed  another  down  to  the  present  time ;  it  is  perhaps, 
therefore,  no  wonder  that  the  Power  to  the  north, 
looking  on,  seems  to  think  these  little  Republics  cannot 
rule  themselves.  So  far  as  a  " tenderfoot"  can  see,  the 
only  chance  they  now  have  of  preserving  their  inde- 
pendence is  to  unite  in  a  confederation,  and  this  it  is 
unlikely  the  United  States  will  endure,  as  she  seems 
determined  to  assert  her  " extra-territorial  rights"  in 
the  south — a  fancy  name  for  annexation. 

The  truth  is  that  at  this  moment  Mexico  offers  the 
best  field  for  American  surplus  capital,  acquired  during 
the  World  War.  Europe  cannot  absorb  much,  as  most 
of  her  nations  are  too  poor  to  pay  the  interest  on  it; 
therefore  a  field  must  be  found,  and  where  so  profitable 
a  one  as  in  the  Central  Republics,  with  their  stores  of 
oil  and  minerals  ?  Unfortunately  these  sources  of  wealth 
cannot  be  replaced,  and  therefore  are  of  no  eventual 
advantage  to  a  country  unless  " worked  up"  in  it;  but 
as  their  raw  materials  are  coveted  by  all  nations,  Mexico 
and  her  neighbours  have  still  something  to  offer  at  a 
good  price,  and  they  are  in  sore  need  of  money.  Yet  the 
rulers  of  the  various  Republics  know  well  enough  that 
to  allow  American  capital  to  flow  freely  into  their  coun- 
tries means  their  eventual — and  fairly  rapid — subjec- 
tion to  the  northern  Power,  at  first  economically  and 
then  politically. 

But  what  are  they  to  do?  Two  courses  are  open  to 
them,  and  both  are  dangerous.  The  first  course  is  to 
allow  capital  to  pour  in  freely,  and  this  for  the  above- 
mentioned  reason  is  far  from  desirable;  the  second  is 
to  restrict  the  incoming  of  this  same  needful  capital  by 
means  of  legislation,  and  it  is  such  legislation  which  is 
highly  distasteful  to  the  northern  Power.  For  instance, 
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although  the  new  Mexican  oil  laws  are  built  upon  those 
in  force  in  the  U.S.A.,  the  latter  is  extremely  hostile  to 
them  as  tending  to  restrict  her  exploitation  of  oil,  being 
naturally  desirous  of  obtaining  it  on  the  terms  upon 
which  she  has  always  got  it.  Very  reasonably,  however, 
the  oil-bearing  countries  want  as  much  for  their  oil  as 
they  can  obtain,  having  learned  its  value  and  knowing 
also  that  it  cannot  be  replaced.  This  is  the  situation 
at  present.  And  if  a  ruler  proves  distasteful  to  the 
United  States,  there  are  ways  and  means  to  make  his 
position — never  too  secure — untenable. 

Nicaragua  is  a  case  in  point.  The  U.S.A.  is  most 
anxious  to  acquire  " extra-territorial  rights"  over  this 
Republic,  and  her  marines  are  fairly  well  in  possession 
there  now.  Her  design  is,  if  possible,  to  build  a  new 
canal  there  offering  advantages  the  Panama  Canal  does 
not  possess;  possibly  she  will  offer  to  buy  the  land, 
much  as  she  did  when  she  carved  out  the  "  State  of 
Panama,"  though  a  strong  party  in  the  United  States  is 
adverse  to  any  further  encroachments. 

But  whatever  the  political  aspect,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  world  of  beauty — the  world  of  the 
artist — would  suffer  terrible  loss  if  these  picturesque 
little  Republics  were  to  vanish  from  the  earth  they 
adorn.  Personally,  I  am  always  and  instinctively  on  the 
side  of  the  weaker  in  a  contest,  whether  it  be  a  race  or 
an  individual  or  an  animal,  a  bull  in  an  arena,  or  a  fox 
trying  to  escape — and  the  memory  of  the  great  waste 
spaces  in  Central  America  is  one  to  carry  away  as  a 
possession. 

Some  day  a  steam-plough  may  tear  away  the  surface 
of  these  beautiful  upland  valleys,  and  artificial  manures 
may  make  the  Pedrigal  blossom;  square  ''blocks"  with 
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electric  light  and  elevated  railways  may  replace  the  little 
flat-roofed  houses,  which  cling  in  all  their  ruinous 
disrepair  to  the  hill-sides,  or  nestle  in  the  ravines,  or 
perch  on  a  hill-top ;  but  I  do  not  care  to  think  of  those 
days.  Rather  let  these  little  countries  continue  in  the 
ways  they  love  best,  however  "behind  the  times' '  they 
seem  to  a  "tenderfoot."  After  all,  everyone  likes  to 
conduct  their  affairs  and  rule  their  lives  according  to 
their  own  tastes,  and  if  we  do  not  share  these  tastes, 
at  any  rate  we  can  understand  and  sympathize  with 
them.  Super-imposed  tastes  will  never  make  any  person 
or  any  nation  happy  or  contented. 

And  these  children  of  the  sun  are  happy  enough  if 
left  to  themselves.  They  know  well  enough  that  they 
must  begin  to  move  now,  even  though  it  may  be  put 
off  till  to-morrow,  and  in  their  way  they  are  trying  to 
put  their  houses  in  order — their  charming  little  old- 
world  houses  to  which  they  make  you  so  welcome.  "It 
is  yours,"  they  say  as  they  bid  you  welcome — and  such 
warmth  of  welcome !  Surely  no  one  who  has  experienced 
it  will  fail  to  remember  it  with  gratitude.  Though  they 
may  only  have  tortillas  and  frijoles  to  offer  you,  they 
do  so  freely,  and  if  they  have  more  of  this  world's 
goods  you  are  very  welcome  to  share  these  also.  I  have 
wandered  much  about  the  world,  and  I  have  found  by 
experience  that  if  people  are  treated  with  ordinary 
kindness  and  sympathy  their  goodness  of  heart,  of 
which  so  much  is  to  be  found  in  human  nature,  comes 
readily  to  the  surface.  "Gently  comes  the  world  to 
those  who  are  of  gentle  mould' \  is  a  sound  enough 
remark,  and  these  Latin- Americans,  with  their  admix- 
ture of  Indian  blood  in  many  cases,  respond  immediately 
to  proper  treatment.  I  heard  an  Englishman  declare 
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that  he  lived  for  months  amongst  the  brigands  in  the 
mountains  and  found  them  a  "very  decent  set  of  chaps," 
and  many  another  has  told  me  of  unrequited  acts  of 
kindness  from  all  sorts  of  people  out  here,  which  has 
been  my  experience  also.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
an  expression  as  "Palabra  Inglesa"  or  "Hora  Inglesa" 
tells  its  own  story  of  national  integrity  which  has  won 
us  this  proud  distinction — expressions  I  never  hear 
without  a  thrill  of  pride  in  my  own  land. 

I  remember  once  in  Africa  I  met  an  old  broken- 
down  missionary  riding  a  magnificent  white  donkey. 
He  told  me  that  in  the  far  interior  he  was  lying  very 
ill  with  fever  when  he  saw  an  Arab  convoy  coming  his 
way  with  merchandise.  He  stopped  the  owner  and 
begged  for  the  donkey,  telling  him  that  he  had  not 
enough  money  with  him  to  pay  at  the  moment,  but  that 
if  he  reached  the  coast  he  would  repay  him.  The  sheik 
hesitated,  not  understanding  the  nature  of  the  paper 
offered  him  by  the  white  man,  but  a  second  sheik 
approached  and  asked  the  nature  of  the  discussion. 
When  matters  were  explained  to  him,  he  at  once  said 
to  his  friend :  "Do  not  hesitate,  for  when  an  Englishman 
puts  his  name  on  a  piece  of  paper,  lo!  the  paper  is  as 
gold."  The  beautiful  white  donkey  changed  hands, 
though  long  before  the  Arabs  returned  to  the  coast  the 
old  missionary  left  the  country;  but  he  and  I  agreed 
that  a  little  more  than  the  stipulated  price  should  be 
left  in  the  local  bank  to  show  that  an  Englishman  was 
even  better  than  his  word. 

Every  corner  of  these  lands  has  its  own  peculiar 
charm,  which  is  as  unlike  the  charm  of  other  lands  as 
one  beauty  differs  from  another.  The  towering  moun- 
tains usually  uncover  their  heads  only  in  the  morning 
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and  then  veil  them  in  clouds,  unlike  their  habits  in 
many  other  lands,  where  the  day  pierces  the  vapours 
and  causes  them  gradually  to  emerge  from  the  clouds. 
In  the  mornings  the  air  is  perfect,  and  one  feels  that 
one  could  walk  for  ever ;  the  heights  and  forests  tempt 
one  to  wander  on  and  on,  but  the  genius  of  the  place 
prevents  this,  for  bandits  are  everywhere.  When  in 
Mexico  City  I  was  told  I  must  not  get  too  near  Popo- 
catepetl, as  its  slopes  were  the  chosen  haunts  of  "men 
without  shame,"  and  from  the  little  settlement  where 
I  now  am  I  must  not  stray  too  far  for  fear  of  capture  and 
of  having  to  pay  a  heavy  ransom. 

Yet  what  a  temptation  there  is  to  wander  when  one 
knows  that  even  the  great  slopes  close  by  may  yield 
unknown  treasures  to  the  naturalist!  I  have  been  told 
of  trees  and  flowers,  fruits  and  even  small  wild  animals 
which  have  not  been  found  before ;  little  wonder,  then, 
that  the  scene  of  The  Lost  World  was  laid  somewhere 
in  these  lands  of  mystery.  Even  the  remains  of  the  past, 
the  real  old-world  ruins,  have  an  unknown  language 
which  no  man  can  yet  read.  Gradually  we  are  piecing  it 
together,  just  as  we  put  together  the  pieces  of  a  puzzle, 
but  as  yet  we  know  not  even  the  beginning  or  the  end 
of  the  mysterious  race  that  built  these  limestone  cities 
and  erected  these  gigantic  walls  and  monoliths. 

Sometimes  a  glimmer  comes  to  one,  as  it  were.  I  saw 
a  figurine  which  had  been  unearthed  quite  recently 
from  a  hill-top  where  foundations  for  a  great  new  build- 
ing were  being  dug.  This  was  wonderfully  carved,  but 
what  struck  me  most  about  it  was  the  fact  that  it  was 
absolutely  Mongolian  in  type,  with  the  almond  eyes 
and  the  flat  face,  and  might  have  been  the  portrait  of 
a  high-class  Chinese  of  the  present  day.  It  is  these  and 
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similar  figures  and  carvings  which  lead  one  to  believe 
that  the  vanished  race  must  have  come  originally  from 
Asia  by  a  land  bridge  now  lost,  just  as  one  knows  from 
other  evidence  that  this  land  was  once  far  beneath 
the  sea. 

No  wonder  the  people  are  of  volcanic  type.  Their 
very  land  is  even  now  in  convulsions.  Their  mountain- 
tops  are  formed  of  extinct  or  active  craters,  and  often, 
instead  of  a  thin  wreath  of  smoke,  a  dense  column  pours 
from  some  volcano  with  fearful  rumblings  and  earth- 
shakings,  reminding  one  of  the  great  fires  below. 
Sometimes  a  lake  suddenly  disappears  or  a  crater  pours 
out  vast  floods  of  water.  Sometimes  a  river  will  be  a 
peaceful  trickle  winding  amongst  stones ;  then  will  come 
days  of  torrential  rain  and  the  river  will  rise  many  feet 
in  a  day,  sweeping  away  villages  on  its  banks  and 
bringing  down  trees,  animals,  and  everything  it  finds 
in  its  path,  and  becoming  a  raging,  roaring  torrent.  Or 
a  day  with  a  cloudless  sky  may  tempt  one  far  from 
cover,  when  on  a  sudden  dense  columns  of  cloud  will 
rise  straight  up  into  the  air  and  sheets  of  rain  accom- 
panied by  frightful  thunder  will  fall;  floods  will  rise 
and  a  town  become  submerged,  as  in  the  great  catas- 
trophe which  once  overwhelmed  Mexico  City  and 
drowned  its  people. 

It  is  because  of  such  sudden  changes  that  these  lands 
will  always  seem  to  me  to  be  lands  of  mystery  as  well 
as  lands  of  the  sun ;  for  the  sun  is  usually  shining,  and 
has  left  its  impress  upon  the  nature  of  the  people. 
Every  race  which  has  lived  here  has  sooner  or  later 
succumbed  to  the  climate  and  become  worshippers  of 
the  sun  and  of  Mahana.  From  the  far-off  days  of  the 
Maya  and  Toltecs  we  find  the  same  story.  They  became 
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"slack,"  as  we  say  in  slang,  and  lost  their  realm  to  the 
Aztecs ;  they  in  turn  fell  before  another  race ;  and  when 
the  Spaniards  came  they  mingled  with  the  inhabitants 
and  gradually  lost  their  energy,  which  few  can  keep  in 
this  soft,  heavy  air.  And  so  in  time  they  passed  away, 
leaving  their  thousands  of  churches,  and  statues  of  gods 
transformed  into  saints,  who  are  now  worshipped  in 
their  new  guise,  for  the  Indians  must  worship  some- 
thing. There  is  one  old  wooden  statue  here,  for  instance, 
covered  with  offerings  stuck  into  it.  This  poor  old 
saint  was  falling  to  pieces,  and  so  the  priest  who  lived 
in  this  little  village  before  the  religious  troubles  began 
wanted  to  replace  him  by  a  fine  new  saint  with  a 
brightly  coloured  robe.  But  the  Indians  wished  to  keep 
their  old  crumbling  saint,  who  had  become  to  them  a 
god.  When,    therefore,   the  new   saint  arrived,  they 
defended  their  old  patron  with  their  knives,  and  dared 
anyone  to  remove  it ;  so  the  new  saint  was  set  up  else- 
where and  the  old  wooden  one,  more  tumbledown  than 
ever,  still  stands  and  is  worshipped,  though  there  is 
scarcely  a  spot  on  its  figure  where  any  fresh  offerings 
can  be  driven  in.  He  is  still  to  the  Indians  the  God  of 
Fertility. 

We  need  not  wonder  at  them,  for  they  are  surrounded 
by  the  great  works  of  their  own  race,  dedicated  to  gods 
suitable  to  their  simple  minds.  The  Indians  are  wor- 
shippers of  Nature,  and  whether  the  names  be  those  of 
Toltecs  or  Aztecs  or  Maya  or  those  of  saints,  they  still 
worship  any  strange  manifestation  of  Nature,  as  they 
did  when  they  raised  altars  to  the  god  of  volcanoes,  or 
the  rain,  or  the  great  sun.  Even  a  mountain  in  the  shape 
of  a  woman's  head  is  worshipped  as  being  the  stone 
head  of  one  of  their  ancient  deities  which  has  taken  this 
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form  during  her  stay  on  earth,  though  it  is  now  known 
by  a  different  name.  And  so  the  old  gods  still  live 
on,  and  will  do  as  long  as  there  is  an  Indian  in  the 
land.  Somehow  they  and  no  others  seem  to  me 
the  embodiment  of  the  country,  and  this  feeling 
grows  more  and  more  upon  me  as  my  days  here  draw 
to  a  close. 

I  should  like  to  think  and  dream  that  some  day — some 
glorious  day — the  Indians  will  come  into  their  own 
again.  Another  Porfirio  Diaz  may  emerge  with  higher 
ideals  but  with  the  same  love  of  country  as  I  believe 
Diaz  truly  felt  but  could  not  find  a  means  to  prove. 
Not  that  the  memorials  of  the  past  need  be  overthrown ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  might  serve  as  landmarks  to  show 
the  history  of  the  past  even  as  we  in  England  take  care 
to  preserve  the  precious  old  buildings  and  beauty  spots 
which  glorify  our  island-home  and  make  it  "no  common 
earth  or  air." 

Central  America  is  covered  with  these  relics,  the 
more  fascinating  because  they  tell  a  story  which  no  one 
can  yet  understand,  and  therefore  is  so  interesting  to 
try  to  unravel.  Certainly,  as  their  calendar  shows,  they 
understood  much  of  astronomy,  and  their  knowledge 
of  medicine  is  proved  by  their  use  of  herbs,  of  which 
the  whites  are  often  glad  to  avail  themselves.  When  I 
saw  a  tooth  filled  with  gold  by  some  Maya  dentist  of 
past  ages  I  wondered  if  there  were  indeed  anything  new 
under  the  sun.  Every  day  I  have  spent  in  this  part  of  the 
world  I  have  seen  or  heard  something  fresh  of  interest 
and  wonder,  and  now  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  I 
must  leave  these  regions,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  very  real 
regret  that  I  shall  turn  away. 
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And  now  my  last  evening  in  this  old,  old  land  has 
come,  and  already,  though  I  cannot  see  it,  I  know  that 
in  the  bay  far  below  the  ship  waits  to  take  me  back  to 
the  life  I  know — the  life  of  to-day.  I  am  sitting  on  a  hill 
in  a  little  valley  hemmed  in  by  high  mountains,  and 
in  the  valley  just  below  is  a  ruined  temple,  built  by 
those  Antiguos  who  wrote  their  language  in  stone, 
which  we  are  trying  so  hard  to  learn  to  read.  But  those 
who  know  this  little  valley  best  say  that  even  before  the 
temple  was  built  this  place  was  set  apart  from  the 
earliest  times  as  a  spot  sanctified — rendered  holy — by 
being  devoted  to  that  " looking  upward' '  by  primitive 
man  which  is  the  essence  of  prayer. 

As  I  sit  here  the  sun  is  shining  on  the  old  walls,  as 
if  he  loved  to  linger  in  the  place  where  he  was  once 
worshipped  as  a  god ;  but  even  before  that  time  came 
I  can  fancy  a  wandering  savage,  struck  by  some  curious 
block  of  stone,  or  perhaps  by  the  mystery  of  the  little 
valley,  turning  aside  to  wonder  at  the  feelings  which 
stirred  him  and  which  he  did  not  understand.  Then 
later  came  the  race  which  built  these  great  temples,  and 
I  seem  to  see  another  picture — of  stately  ritual,  of 
solemn  rites  led  by  white-robed  priests,  a  form  of 
worship  worthy  of  so  splendid  a  setting. 

And  then  the  picture  changes,  for  the  old  race  is 
gone,  and  nearby  I  see  another  little  shrine  dedicated 
to  some  saint,  emblem  of  a  later,  purer  religion  which 
demanded  no  more  human  sacrifices;  here  the  few 
passers-by  still  linger  for  a  moment  to  bow  themselves 
and  offer  their  simple  offerings  in  the  same  spirit  as 
those  that  went  before.  And  if — as  many  have  thought 
— thoughts  are  tangible  things  and  leave  their  impress 
upon  a  place,  it  may  be  that  this  place  of  many  prayers 
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has  now  about  it  some  feeling  of  sanctity  like  that  of  a 
long-deserted  graveyard,  which,  although  the  graves 
are  neglected  and  mostly  fallen,  and  no  one  comes  to 
visit  them,  still  holds  a  feeling  of  a  place  set  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  around.  Races  come  and  go,  and 
faiths  and  beliefs  change,  but  it  remains  none  the  less 
true  that  "where  men  have  worshipped,  there  is  God." 

My  brother  kneels,  so  saith  Kabir, 
To  stone  and  brass  in  heathenwise; 

But  in  my  brother's  voice  I  hear 
My  own  unanswered  agonies. 

His  God  is  as  his  fates  assign; 

His  prayer  is  all  the  world's — and  mine.1 

The  sun  has  almost  gone  now.  Already  he  is  leaving 
the  old  grey  walls,  but  slowly,  lingeringly,  as  if  he 
were  pouring  a  benediction  on  them,  and  when  he  is 
gone  the  miracle  of  daily  life  will  be  over.  He  is  going 
with  a  splendour  which  recalls  the  passing  of  a  great 
king.  Then  there  will  be  just  one  more  night  in  the 
little  rest-house  among  the  flowering  bushes  spent  like 
the  pilgrim  in  the  old  story,  "in  the  little  chamber  which 
lyeth  towards  the  sunrising,  and  the  name  of  that 
chamber  is  Peace." 

1  R.  Kipling. 
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